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PEEFACE. 

The  Four  Tales  contained  in  tliis  Volume  are 
selected  from  "  Ballantjnie's  Miscellany,"  and 
illustrate  some  of  man's  experiences  and' 
adventures  in  various  quarters  of  the  Globe. 
They  are  founded  to  a  large  extent  on  fact, 
and  are  intended  to  give  a  correct  representa- 
tion of  the  scenes  and  events  depicted. 
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AWAY  IN  THE  WILDERNESS. 


CHAPTER   I. 

THE  HCTSTER. 

ON  a  beautiful  summer  evening,  not  many  years 
ago,  a  man  vr&s  seen  to  ascend  the  side  of  a 
little  mound  or  hiUock,  on  the  top  of  Avhich  he 
lingered  to  gaze  upon  the  wild  scenery  that  lay 
stretched  out  before  him. 

The  man  wore  the  leathern  coat  and  leggings  of 
a  North  American  hunter,  or  trapper,  or  back- 
woodsman ;  and  well  did  he  deserve  aU  these  titles, 
for  Jasper  DeiTy  was  known  to  his  friends  as  the 
best  hunter,  the  most  successful  trapper,  and  the 
boldest  man  in  the  backwoods. 

Jasper  was  big  and  strong  as  well  as  bold,  but 
he  was  not  a  bully.  Men  of  true  courage  are  in 
general  peacefully  disposed.  Jasper  could  fight 
like  a  lion  when  there  was  occasion  to  do  so ;  but 
he  was  gentle  and  grave,  and  quiet  by  nature. 
He  was   also  extremely  good-humoured  ;  had  a 
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low  soft  voice,  and,  both  in  mind  and  body, 
Beemed  to  delight  in  a  state  of  repose. 

We  have  said  that  his  coat  was  made  of  leather ; 
the  moccasins  or  Indian  shoes  on  his  feet  were 
made  of  the  same  material.  When  Jasper  first 
put  them  on  they  were  soft  like  a  glove  of  chamois 
leather,  and  bright  yellow ;  but  hard  service  had 
turned  them  into  a  dirty  brown,  which  looked 
more  businesslike.  The  sun  had  burned  his  face 
and  hands  to  as  deep  a  brown  as  his  coat.  On 
his  head  he  wore  a  little  round  cap,  which  he  had 
made  with  his  own  hands,  after  having  caught  the 
black  fox  that  supplied  the  fur,  in  one  of  his  own 
traps.  A  coloured  worsted  belt  bound  his  coat 
round  his  waist,  and  beneath  the  coat  he  wore  a 
scarlet  flannel  shirt.  A  long  knife  and  a  small 
hatchet  were  stuck  in  the  belt  at  his  back,  and  in 
front  hung  a  small  cloth  bag,  which  was  so  thickly 
ornamented  with  beads  of  many  colours,  that  little 
of  the  cloth  could  be  seen. 

This  last  was  a  fire-bag — so  called  because  it 
contained  the  flint,  steel,  and  tinder  required  for 
making  a  fire.  It  also  contained  Jasper's  pipe 
and  tobacco — for  he  smoked,  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Men  smoke  everywhere — more's  the  pity — and 
Jasper  followed  the  example  of  thos^  around  him. 
Smoking  was  almost  his  only  fault.  He  was  a 
tremendous  smoker.  Often,  when  out  of  tobacco, 
he  had  smoked  tea.     Frequently   he   had  tried 
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bark  and  dried  leaves  ;  and  once,  when  hard 
pressed,  he  had  smoked  oakum.  He  would  rather 
have  gone  without  his  supper  than  without  his 
pipe  !  A  powder-horn  and  shot-pouch  were  slung 
over  his  shoulders  by  two  cross  belts,  and  he  car- 
ried a  long  single-barrelled  gun. 

I  have  been  thus  particular  in  describing  Jasper 
Deny,  because  he  is  our  hero,  and  he  is  worth 
describing,  being  a  fine,  hearty,  handsome  fellow, 
who  cared  as  little  for  a  wild  Indian  or  a  grizzly 
bear  as  he  did  for  a  butterfly,  and  who  was  one 
of  the  best  of  companions,  as  he  was  one  of  the 
best  of  hunters,  in  the  wilderness. 

Having  gained  the  top  of  the  hUlock,  Jasper 
placed  the  butt  of  his  long  gun  on  the  ground, 
and,  crossing  his  hands  over  the  muzzle,  stood 
there  for  some  time  so  motionless,  that  he  might 
have  been  mistaken  for  a  statue.  A  magnificent 
country  was  spread  out  before  him.  Just  in  front 
lay  a  clear  lake  of  about  a  mile  in  extent,  and  the 
evening  was  so  still  that  every  tree,  stone,  and 
bush  on  its  margin,  was  reflected  as  in  a  mirror. 
Here,  hundreds  of  wild  ducks  and  wild  geese 
were  feeding  among  the  sedges  of  the  bays,  or 
flying  to  and  fro  mingling  thoir  cries  with  those 
of  thousands  of  plover  and  other  kinds  of  water- 
fowl that  inhabited  the  place.  At  the  lower  end 
of  this  lake  a  small  rivulet  was  seen  to  issue  forth 
and  wind  its  way  through  woods  and  plains  Like  a 
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silver  thread,  uutil  it  was  lost  to  view  in  the  far 
distance.  On  the  right  and  left  and  behind,  tlie 
earth  was  covered  with  the  dense  foliage  of  the 
wild-woods. 

The  hillock  on  which  the  western  hunter  stood, 
lay  in  the  very  heart  of  that  great  uncultivated 
wilderness  which  forms  part  of  the  British  posses- 
sions in  North  America.  This  region  lies  to  the 
north  of  the  Canadivs,  is  nearly  as  large  as  all 
Europe,  and  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Territory,  or  Rupert's  Land. 

It  had  taken  Jasper  many  long  weeks  of  hard 
travel  by  land  and  water,  in  canoes  and  on  foot, 
to  get  there  ;  and  several  weeks  of  toil  still  lay 
before  him  ere  he  coidd  attain  the  object  for 
which  his  journey  had  been  undertaken. 

Wicked  people  say  that  "woman  is  at  the  bot- 
tom of  aU  mischief!"  Did  it  never  occur  to 
these  same  wicked  individuals,  that  woman  is  just 
as  much  at  the  bottom  of  all  good  ?  Whether 
for  good  or  for  evil,  woman  was  at  the  bottom  of 
Jasper  Derry's  heart  and  affairs.  The  cause  of 
his  journey  was  love  ;  the  aim  and  end  of  it  was 
marriage  !  Did  true  love  ever  run  smooth  1  "  No, 
never,"  says  the  proverb.     We  shall  see. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE  THEEE  FRIENDS. 

WHEN  the  hunter  had  stood  for  full  five 
minutes  gazing  at  the  beautifid  scenery 
by  which  he  was  surrounded,  it  suddenly  occurred 
to  him  that  a  pipe  would  render  him  much  more 
capable  of  enjoying  it  ;  so  he  sat  down  on  the 
trunk  of  a  fallen  tree,  leaned  his  gun  on  it,  pulled 
the  fire-bag  from  his  belt,  and  began  to  fill  his 
pipe,  which  was  one  of  the  kind  used  by  the 
savages  of  the  country,  with  a  stone  head  and  a 
wooden  stem.  It  was  soon  lighted,  and  Jasper 
was  thinking  how  much  more  clear  and  beautiful 
a  landscape  looked  through  tobacco  smoke,  when 
a  hand  was  laid  lightly  on  his  shoulder.  Looking 
quickly  round,  he  beheld  a  tall  dark -faced  Indian 
standing  by  his  side. 

Jasper  betrayed  neither  alarm  nor  surprise  ; 
for  the  youth  was  his  own  comrade,  who  had 
merely  come  to  tell  him  that  the  canoe  in  which 
they  had  been  travelling  together,  and  which  had 
been  slightly  damaged,  was  repaired  and  ready  for 

service 
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"  Why,  Arrowhead,  you  steal  on  me  with  the 
soft  tread  of  a  fox.  INIy  ears  are  not  duU,  yet  I 
did  not  hear  your  approach,  ladt" 

A  smile  lighted  up  the  countenance  of  tlie 
young  Indian  for  a  moment,  as  he  listened  to  a 
compliment  which  gi-atified  him  much  ;  but  the 
grave  expression  which  was  natural  to  him  in- 
stantly returned,  as  he  said,  "  Arrowhead  haa 
hunted  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  where  the  men 
are  treacherous ;  he  has  learned  to  tread  lightly 
there." 

"  No  doubt,  ye  had  need  to  be  always  on  the 
look  out,  where  there  are  such  varmints ;  but 
hereaway,  Arrowhead,  there  are  no  foes  to  fear, 
and  therefore  no  need  to  take  ycr  friends  by  sur- 
prise. But  ye're  proud  o'  your  gifts,  lad,  an'  I 
suppose  it's  natural  to  like  to  show  them  off.  Is 
the  canoe  ready  1 " 

The  Indian  replied  by  a  nod. 

"  That's  well,  lad,  it  will  be  sun-down  in  another 
hour,  an'  I  would  like  to  camp  on  the  point  of 
pines  to-night  ;  so  come  along." 

"  Hist  !"  exclaimed  the  Indian,  pointing  to  a 
flock  of  geese  which  came  into  view  at  that 
moment. 

"  Ah  !  you  come  of  a  wasterful  race,"  said 
Jasper,  shaking  his  head  gravely,  "  you're  never 
content  when  ye've  got  enough,  but  nuist  always 
be  killing  God's  creatures  right  and  left  for  pure 
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sport.  Haven't  we  got  one  grey  goose  already  for 
supper,  an'  that's  enough  for  two  men  surely.  Of 
course  I  make  no  account  o'  the  artist,  poor 
cratur',  for  he  eats  next  to  nothin'.  Hows'ever, 
as  your  appetite  may  be  sharper  set  than  usual, 
I've  no  objection  to  bring  down  another  for  ye." 

So  saying  the  hunter  and  the  Indian  crouched 
behind  a  bush,  and  the  former,  while  he  cocked 
his  gun  and  examined  the  priming,  gave  utterance 
to  a  series  of  cries  so  loud  and  discordant,  that 
any  one  who  was  ignorant  of  a  hunter's  ways 
must  have  thouglit  he  was  anxious  to  drive  all 
the  living  creatures  within  six  miles  of  him 
away  in  terror.  Jasper  had  no  such  wish,  how- 
ever. He  was  merely  imitating  the  cry  of  the 
wild  geese.  The  birds,  which  were  at  first  so  far 
off  that  a  rifle-ball  could  not  have  reached  them, 
no  sooner  heard  the  cry  of  their  friends  (as  they 
doubtless  thought  it),  than  they  turned  out  of 
their  course,  and  came  gradually  towards  the  bush 
•where  the  two  men  lay  hidden. 

The  hunter  did  not  cease  to  cry  until  the  birds 
were  within  gun-shot.  Then  he  fixed  his  eye  on 
one  of  the  flock  that  seemed  plump  and  fat,  The 
long  barrel  of  the  gun  was  quickly  raised,  the 
geese  discovered  their  mistake,  and  the  whole 
flock  were  thrown  into  wild  confusion  as  they 
attempted  to  sheer  ofi" ;  but  it  was  too  late. 
Smoke    and   fire  burst  from  the  bush,  and  an 
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enormous  grey  goose  fell  with  a  heavy  crash  to 
the  grouud. 

"  What  have  you  shot  1  what  have  you  shot  ]" 
cried  a  shrill  and  somewhat  weak  voice  in  the 
distance.  In  another  moment  the  owner  of  the 
voice  appeared,  running  eagerly  towards  the  two 
men. 

"  Use  your  eyes,  John  Heywood,  an'  ye  won't 
need  to  ask,"  said  Jasper,  with  a  quiet  smUe,  as 
he  carefuUy  re-loaded  his  gun. 

"  Ah  !  I  see — a  grey  swan — no,  surely,  it  can- 
not be  a  goose  V  said  Heywood,  turning  the  bird 
over  and  regarding  it  with  astonishment ;  "  why, 
this  is  the  biggest  one  I  ever  did  see." 

"  "What's  you  in  the  water  ]  Deer,  I  do  be- 
lieve," cried  Jasper,  quickly  drawing  the  small 
shot  from  his  gun  and  putting  in  a  baU  iastead. 
"  Come,  lads,  we  shaU  have  venison  for  supp)er 
to-night.  That  beast  can't  reach  t'other  side  so 
soon  as  we  can." 

Ja.sper  leaped  quickly  down  the  hill,  and  dashed 
through  the  bushes  towards  the  spot  where  their 
canoe  lay.  He  was  closely  followed  by  his  com- 
panions, and  in  less  than  two  minutes  they  were 
darting  across  the  lake  in  their  little  Indian  canoe, 
which  was  made  of  birch  bark,  and  was  so  light 
that  one  man  could  carry  it  easily. 

While  they  are  thus  engaged  I  will  introduce 
the   reader  to  John  Heywood.     This  individual 
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was  a  youth  of  nineteen  or  twenty  years  of  age, 
who  was  by  profession  a  painter  of  landscapes 
and  animals.  He  was  tall  and  slender  in  person, 
with  straight  black  hair,  a  pale  haggard-looking 
face,  an  excitable  nervous  manner,  and  an  en- 
thusiastic temperament.  Being  adventurous  in 
his  disposition,  he  had  left  his  father's  home  in 
Canada,  and  entreated  his  friend,  Jasper  Derry, 
to  take  him  along  with  him  into  the  wUderness. 
At  first  Jasper  was  very  imwilling  to  agree  to  this 
request ;  because  the  young  artist  was  utterly 
ignorant  of  everything  connected  with  a  life  in 
the  woods,  and  he  could  neither  use  a  paddle  nor 
a  gun.  But  Heywood's  father  had  done  him 
some  service  at  a  time  when  he  was  ill  and  in 
difficulties,  so,  as  the  youth  was  very  anxious  to 
go,  he  resolved  to  repay  this  good  turn  of  the 
father  by  doing  a  kindness  to  the  son. 

Heywood  turned  out  but  a  poor  backwoodsman, 
but  he  proved  to  be  a  pleasant,  amusing  com- 
panion, and  as  Jasper  and  the  Indian  were  quite 
sufficient  for  the  management  of  the  light  canoe, 
and  the  good  gun  of  the  former  was  more  than 
sufficient  to  feed  the  party,  it  mattered  nothing 
to  Jasper  that  Heywood  spent  most  of  his  time 
seated  in  the  middle  of  the  canoe,  sketching  the 
scenery  as  they  went  along.  Stdl  less  did  it 
matter  that  Heywood  missed  everything  he  fired 
at,  whether  it  was  close  at  hand  or  far  away. 
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At  first  Jasper  was  disposed  to  look  upon  hia 
young  companion  as  a  poor  useless  creature  ;  and 
the  Indian  regarded  Lira  with  undisguised  con- 
tempt. But  after  they  had  been  some  time  in 
his  company,  the  opinions  of  these  two  men  of 
the  woods  changed ;  for  they  found  that  the 
artist  was  wise,  and  well  informed  on  many  sub- 
jects of  which  they  were  extremely  ignorant  ;  and 
they  beheld  with  deep  admiration  the  beautiful 
and  life-like  drawings  and  paintings  which  he 
produced  in  rapid  succession. 

Such  was  the  romantic  youth  who  had,  for  the 
sake  of  seeing  and  painting  the  wilderness,  joined 
himself  to  these  rough  sons  of  the  forest,  and  who 
now  sat  in  the  centre  of  the  canoe  swaying  hia 
anns  about  and  shouting  with  excitement  as  they 
quickly  drew  near  to  the  swimming  herd  of  deer. 

"  Keep  your.<elf  still,"  said  Jasper,  looking  over 
his  shoulder,  "  ye"ll  upset  the  canoe  if  ye  go  on 
like  that." 

"  Give  me  the  axe,  give  me  the  axe,  I'll  kill 
him  !"  cried  Heywood. 

"  Take  your  pencil  and  draw  him,"  observed 
the  hunter,  with  a  quiet  laugh.  "  Now,  Arrow- 
head, two  good  strokes  of  the  paddle  will  do — 
there — so." 

As  he  spoke  the  canoe  glanced  up  alongside  of 
an  aftiighted  deer,  and  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye 
Jasper's   h^ng   knife  Avas   in   its   heart,    and   the 
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water  was  dyed  with  blood.  This  happened  quite 
near  to  the  opposite  shore  of  the  lake,  so  that  in 
little  more  than  half  an  hour  after  it  was  killed 
the  animal  was  cut  up  and  packed,  and  the  canoe 
was  again  speeding  towards  the  upper  end  of  the 
lake,  where  the  party  arrived  just  as  night  began 
to  flinor  its  dark  mantle  over  the  wilderness. 
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CHAPTER    HI. 

THE  ENCAMPMENT. 

CAMPING  out  in  the  woods  at  night  is  truly  a 
delightful  thing,  and  the  pleasantest  part  of 
it,  perhaps,  is  the  lighting  of  the  fire.  Light  is 
agreeable  to  human  eyes  and  cheering  to  the 
human  heart.  Solomon  knew  and  felt  that  when 
he  penned  the  words,  "  A  pleasant  thing  it  is  for 
the  eyes  to  I'^ehold  the  sun."  And  the  rising  of 
the  sun  is  scarcely  more  grateful  to  the  feelings 
than  the  lighting  of  a  fire  on  a  dark  night.  So 
our  friends  thought  and  felt,  when  the  fire  blazed 
up,  but  they  were  too  busy  and  too  hungry  at 
ihe  time  to  think  about  the  state  of  their  feel- 
ings. 

The  Indian  was  hungry.  A  good  fire  had 
to  be  made  before  the  venison  could  be  roasted, 
60  he  gave  his  whole  attention  to  the  felling  of 
dry  trees  and  cutting  them  up  into  logs  for  the 
fire.  Jasper  was  also  hungry,  and  a  slight  shower 
had  wetted  all  the  moss  and  withered  grass,  so 
he  had  enough  to  do  to  strike  fire  with  flint  and 
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steel,  catch  a  spark  on  a  little  piece  of  tinder, 
and  then  blow  and  coax  the  spark  into  a  flame. 

The  artist  was  indeed  free  to  indulge  in  a  little 
meditation  ;  but  he  had  stumbled  in  the  dark  on 
landing,  and  bruised  his  shins,  so  he  could  only 
sit  down  on  a  rock  and  rub  them,  and  feel 
miserable. 

But  the  fire  soon  caught ;  branches  were  heaped 
up,  great  logs  were  piled  on,  forked  tongues  of 
flame  began  to  leap  up  and  lick  the  branches  of 
the  overhanging  trees.  The  green  leaves  looked 
rich  and  warm ;  the  thick  stems  looked  red  and 
hot ;  the  faces  and  clothes  of  the  men  seemed  as 
if  about  to  catch  fire  as  they  moved  about  the 
encampment  preparing  supper.  In  short,  the 
whole  scene  was  so  extremely  comfortable,  in 
reality  as  well  as  in  appearance,  that  Heywood 
forgot  his  bruised  shins,  and  began  to  rub  his 
hands  with  delight. 

In  a  very  short  time  three  juicy  venison  steaks 
were  steaming  before  the  three  travellers,  and  in 
a  much  shorter  time  they  had  disappeared  alto- 
gether and  were  replaced  by  three  new  ones. 
The  mode  of  cooking  was  very  simple.  Each 
steak  was  fixed  on  a  piece  of  stick  and  set  up 
before  the  fire  to  roast.  When  one  side  was 
ready,  the  artist,  who  seemed  to  have  very  little 
patience,  began  to  cut  off  pieces  and  eat  them 
while  the  other  side  was  cooking. 
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To  say  truth,  men  out  in  those  regions  have 
usually  such  good  appetites  that  they  are  not 
particular  as  to  the  cooking  of  their  food.  Quan- 
tity, not  quality,  is  what  they  desire.  They 
generally  feel  very  much  like  the  Russian,  of 
whom  it  is  said,  that  he  would  be  content  to  eat 
sawdust  if  only  he  got  plenty  of  it  !  The  steaks 
were  washed  down  with  tea.  There  is  no  other 
drink  in  Rupert's  Land.  The  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany found  that  spirits  were  so  hurtful  to  the 
Indians  that  they  refused  to  send  them  into  the 
country ;  and  at  the  present  day  there  is  no 
strong  drink  to  be  had  for  love  or  money  over 
the  length  and  breadth  of  their  territories,  except 
at  those  places  where  other  fur-traders  oppose 
them,  and  oblige  them,  in  self-defence,  to  sell  fire- 
water, as  the  Indians  call  it. 

Tea  is  the  great — the  only — drink  in  Rupert's 
Land  !  Yes,  laugh  as  you  will,  ye  lovers  of  gin 
and  beer  and  whisky,  one  who  has  tried  it,  and 
has  seen  it  tried  by  hundreds  of  stout  stalwart 
men,  tells  you  that  tlie  tee-totaUer  is  the  best 
man  for  real  hard  work. 

The  three  travellers  drank  their  tea  and  smacked 
their  lips,  and  grinned  at  each  other  with  great 
satisfaction.  They  could  not  have  done  more  if 
it  had  been  the  best  of  brandy,  and  they  the 
joiliest  of  topers  1  But  the  height  of  their  enjoy- 
ment was  not  reached  until  the  pipes  were  lighted. 
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It  was  quite  a  sight  to  see  them  smoke  !  Jas- 
per lay  with  his  huge  frame  extended  in  front  of 
the  blaze,  puffing  clouds  of  smoke  thick  enough 
to  have  shamed  a  small  cannon.  Arrowhead  rested 
his  back  on  the  stump  of  a  tree,  stretched  his  feet 
towards  the  fire,  and  allowed  the  smoke  to  roll 
slowly  through  his  nostrils  as  well  as  out  at  his 
mouth,  so  that  it  kept  curling  quietly  round  his 
nose,  and  up  his  cheeks,  and  into  his  eyes,  and 
through  his  hair,  in  a  most  delightful  manner  ;  at 
least  so  it  would  seem,  for  his  reddish-brown  face 
beamed  with  happy  contentment. 

Young  Heywood  did  not  smoke,  but  he  drew 
forth  his  sketch-book  and  sketched  his  two  com- 
panions ;  and  in  the  practice  of  his  beloved  art,  I 
have  no  doubt,  he  was  happier  than  either. 

"  I  wonder  how  many  trading-posts  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company  has  got  1"  said  Heywood,  as 
he  went  on  with  his  work. 

"  Hundreds  of  'em,"  said  Jasper,  pressing  the 
red-hot  tobacco  into  the  bowl  of  his  pipe  with  the 
end  of  his  little  finger,  as  slowly  and  coolly  as  if 
his  flesh  were  fire-proof  "  I  don't  know,  exactly, 
how  many  they've  got.  I  doubt  if  anybody  does, 
but  they  have  them  all  over  the  country.  You've 
seen  a  little  of  the  country  now,  Heywood  ;  well, 
what  you  have  seen  is  very  much  like  what  you 
will  see  as  long  as  you  choose  to  travel  hereaway. 
You  come  to  a  small  clearing  in  the  forest,  with 
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five  or  six  log  bouses  in  it,  a  stockade  round  it, 
and  a  flag-stafi"  in  the  middle  of  it  ;  five,  ten,  or 
fifteen  men,  and  a  gentleman  in  charge.  That's 
a  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  trading-post.  All 
round  it  lie  the  wUd  woods.  Go  through  the 
woods  for  two  or  three  hundred  mUes  and  you'U 
come  to  another  such  post,  or  fort,  as  we  some- 
times call  'em.  That's  how  it  is  all  the  country 
over.  Although  there  are  many  of  them,  the 
country  is  so  uncommon  big  that  they  may  be 
said  to  be  few  and  far  between.  Some  are  bigger 
and  some  are  less.  There's  scarcely  a  settlement 
in  the  country  worthy  o'  the  name  of  a  village  ex- 
cept Red  River" — 

"  Ah  !  Red  River,"  exclaimed  Hej-wood,  "  I've 
heard  much  of  that  settlement — hold  steady, 
I'm  drawing  your  nose  just  now — have  you  been 
there,  Jasper]" 

"  That  have  I,  lad,  and  a  fine  place  it  is,  extend- 
in'  fifty  miles  or  more  along  the  river,  with  fine 
fields,  and  handsome  houses,  and  churches,  and 
missionaries  and  schools,  and  what  not ;  but  the 
rest  of  Rupert's  Land  is  just  what  you  have  seen  ; 
no  roads,  no  houses,  no  cultivated  fields — nothing 
but  lakes,  and  rivers,  and  woods,  and  plains  with- 
out end,  and  a  few  Indians  here  and  there,  with 
plenty  of  wild  beasts  everj'where.  These  trading- 
posts  are  scattered  here  and  there,  from  the  Atlan- 
tic to  the  Pacific,  and  from  Canada  to  the  Frozen 
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Sea,  standin'  solitaiy-like  in  the  midst  of  the 
■wilderness,  as  if  they  had  dropped  down  from  the 
clouds  by  mistake  and  didn't  know  exactly  what 
to  do  with  themselves." 

"  How  long  have  de  Company  lived  ?"  inquired 
Arrowhead,  turning  suddenly  to  Jasper. 

The  stout  hunter  felt  a  little  put  out.  "  A-hem  ! 
I  don't  exactly  know ;  but  it  must  have  been  a 
long  time,  no  doubt." 

"  Oh,  I  can  tell  you  that,"  cried  Heywood. 

"  You  V  said  Jasper  in  surprise. 

*'  Ay  ;  the  Company  was  started  nearly  two 
hundred  years  ago  by  Prince  Rupert,  who  was 
the  first  Governor,  and  that's  the  reason  the 
country  came  to  be  called  Rupert's  Land.  You 
know  its  common  name  is  '  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Territory,'  because  it  surrounds  Hudson's  Bay." 

"  Why,  where  did  you  learn  that  1"  said  Jasper, 
"  I  thought  I  knowed  a-most  everything  about  the 
Company ;  but  I  must  confess  I  never  knew  that 
about  Prince  Rupert  before." 

"  I  learned  it  from  books,"  said  the  artist. 

"  Books  !"  exclaimed  Jasper,  "  I  never  learned 
nothin'  from  books — more's  the  pity.  I  git  along 
weU  enough  in  the  trappin'  and  shootin'  way  with- 
out 'em ;  but  I'm  sorry  I  never  learned  to  read. 
Ah  !  I've  a  great  opinion  of  books — so  I  have." 

The  worthy  hunter  shook  his  head  solemnly  as 
he  said  this  in  a  low  voice,  more  to  himself  than 
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to  his  companions,  and  he  continued  to  mutter 
and  shake  his  head  for  some  minutes,  while  he 
knocked  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe.  Having  re- 
filled and  re-lighted  it,  he  drew  his  blanket  over 
his  shoulder,  laid  his  head  upon  a  tuft  of  grass, 
and  continued  to  smoke  until  he  fell  asleep,  and 
allowed  the  pipe  to  fall  from  his  lips. 

The  Indian  followed  his  example,  with  this  dif- 
ference, that  he  laid  aside  his  pipe,  and  drew  the 
blanket  over  his  head  and  under  his  feet,  and 
wrapped  it  round  him  in  such  a  way  that  he  re- 
sembled a  man  sewed  up  in  a  sack. 

Hey  wood  was  thus  compelled  to  shut  his  sketch- 
book ;  so  he  also  wiapped  himself  in  his  blanket, 
and  was  soon  sound  asleep. 

The  camp-fire  gradually  sank  low.  Once  or 
twice  the  end  of  a  log  fell,  sending  up  a  bright 
flame  and  a  shower  of  sparks,  which,  for  a  few 
seconds,  lighted  up  the  scene  again  and  revealed 
the  three  slumbering  figures.  But  at  last  tlie  fire 
died  out  altogether,  and  left  the  encampment  in 
such  thick  darkness  that  the  8har])est  eye  would 
have  failed  to  detect  the  presence  of  man  in  that 
distant  part  of  the  lone  wildi  rncss. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

MOSQUITOES CAMP-FIRE  TALK. 

THERE  is  a  certain  fly  in  the  American  forests 
which  is  worthy  of  notice,  because  it  exer- 
cises a  great  influence  over  the  happiness  of  man 
in  those  regions.  This  fly  is  found  in  many  other 
parts  of  the  world,  but  it  swarms  in  immense  num- 
bers in  America,  particularly  in  the  swampy  dis- 
tricts of  that  continent,  and  in  the  hot  months  of 
summer.  It  is  called  a  mosquito — pronounced 
moskeeto — and  it  is,  perhaps,  the  most  tormenting, 
the  most  persevering,  savage,  vicious,  little  mon- 
ster on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Other  flies  go  to 
sleep  at  night,  the  mosquito  never  does.  Dark- 
ness puts  down  other  flies — it  seems  to  encourage 
the  mosquito.  Day  and  night  it  persecutes  man 
and  beast,  and  the  only  time  of  the  twenty-four 
hours  in  which  it  seems  to  rest  is  about  noon, 
when  the  heat  puts  it  down  for  a  little.  But  this 
period  of  rest  strengthens  it  for  a  renewal  of  war 
during  the  remainder  of  the  day  and  night.  In 
form  the  mosquito  very  much  resembles  the  gnat. 
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but  is  somewhat  larger.  His  instrument  of  tor- 
ture is  his  nose,  which  is  quite  as  long  as  his  body, 
and  sharper  than  the  finest  needle.  Being  unable 
to  rest  because  of  the  mosquitoes,  Heywood  re- 
solved to  have  a  chat. 

'*  Come,  Jasper,"  said  he,  looking  up  into  his 
companion's  grave  coimtenance,  "  although  we 
have  been  many  weeks  on  this  journey  now,  you 
have  not  yet  told  me  what  has  brought  you  here, 
or  what  the  end  of  your  trip  is  going  to  be." 

"  I've  come  here  a-hunting,"  said  Jasper,  with 
the  look  and  tone  of  a  man  who  did  not  wish  to 
be  questioned. 

"  Nay  now,  I  know  that  is  not  the  reason,"  said 
Heywood,  smiling  ;  "  you  could  have  hunted  much 
nearer  home,  if  you  had  been  so  minded,  and  to  as 
good  purpose.  Come,  Jasper,  you  know  I'm  your 
friend,  and  that  I  wish  you  well.  Let  me  hear 
what  has  brought  you  so  far  into  the  wilderness — 
mayhap  I  can  give  you  some  good  advice  if  you  do." 

'«  Well,  lad,  I  don't  mind  if  I  do.  Though,  for 
the  matter  of  good  advice,  I  don't  feel  much  in 
need  of  any  just  at  this  time." 

Jasper  shook  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe,  and  re- 
filled it  as  he  spoke  ;  then  he  shook  his  head  once 
or  twice  and  smiled,  as  if  his  thoughts  amused  him. 
Ha\4ng  lighted  the  pipe,  he  stretched  himself  out 
in  a  more  comfortable  M'ay  before  the  blaze,  and 
said — 
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«  Well,  lad,  I'll  tell  ye  what  it  is — it's  the  old 
story  ;  the  love  of  woman  has  brought  me  here." 

"  And  a  very  good  old  story  it  is,"  returned 
Heywood,  with  a  look  of  interest.  "A  poor 
miserable  set  of  creatures  we  should  be  without 
that  same  love  of  woman.  Come,  Jasper,  I'm 
glad  to  hear  you're  such  a  sensible  fellow.  I  know 
something  about  that  subject  myself.  There's  a 
pretty,  blue-eyed  girl,  with  golden  hair,  down  away 
in  Canada  that" — 

Heywood  stopped  short  in  his  speech  and 
sighed. 

"  Come,  it  aint  a  hopeless  case,  is  it  1"  said 
Jasper,  with  a  look  of  sympathy. 

"  I  rather  fear  it  is  ;  but  I  hope  not.  Ah  ! 
what  should  we  do  without  hope  in  this  world  1" 

"  That's  true,"  observed  Jasper,  with  much 
gravity,  "  we  could  not  get  on  at  all  without 
hope." 

"  But  come,  Jasper,"  said  the  artist,  "  let's  hear 
about  your  affair,  and  I'll  tell  you  about  mine 
some  other  time." 

"  Well,  there  is  not  much  to  tell,  but  I'll  give 
ye  all  that's  of  it.  You  must  know,  then,  that 
about  two  years  ago  I  was  in  the  service  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  at  one  o'  their  out-posts 
in  the  M'Kenzie's  River  district.  We  had  little  to 
eat  there  and  little  to  do,  and  I  felt  so  lonesome, 
never  seein'  a  human  bein'  except  the  four  or  five 
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men  at  the  fort  an'  a  few  Indians,  that  I  made  up 
my  mind  to  quit.  I  had  no  reason  to  complain  o' 
the  Company,  d'ye  see.  They  always  treated  me 
handsomely,  and  it  was  no  fault  o'  theirs  that  the 
livin'  in  that  district  was  poor  and  the  post  lone- 
some. 

"  Well,  on  my  way  down  to  Lake  Winnipeg,  I 
fell  in  with  a  brigade  o'  boats  goin'  to  the  Sas- 
katchewan district,  and  we  camped  together  that 
night.  One  o'  the  guides  of  the  Saskatchewan 
brigade  had  his  daughter  with  him.  The  guide 
was  a  French-Canadian,  and  his  wife  had  been  a 
Scotch  half-caste,  so  what  the  daughter  was  is 
more  than  I  can  tell ;  but  I  know  what  she  looked 
like.  She  just  looked  like  an  angel.  It  wasn't 
80  much  that  she  was  pretty,  but  she  was  so  sweet, 
and  so  quiet  lookin',  and  so  innocent !  Well,  to 
cut  the  matter  short,  I  fell  in  love  at  once.  D'ye 
know  what  it  is,  Heywood,  to  fall  in  love  at  first 
Bight  1 " 

"  Oh  !  don't  1 1"  replied  the  artist  with  sudden 
energy. 

"  An'  d'ye  know,"  continued  Jasper,  "  what  it 
is  to  be  fallen-in-love-with,  at  first  sight  1" 

"  Well,  no,  I'm  not  so  sure  about  that,"  replied 
Heywood,  sadly. 

"  I  do,  then,"  said  Jasper,  *'  for  that  sweet 
critter  fell  in  love  with  me  right  oflf — though  what 
she  saw  in  me  to  love  has  puzzled   me    much. 
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Howsoever,  she  did,  and  for  that  I'm  thankful. 
Her  name  is  Marie  Laroche.  She  and  I  opened 
our  minds  to  each  other  that  night,  and  I  took  the 
guide,  her  father,  into  the  woods,  and  told  him  I 
wanted  his  daughter ;  and  he  was  agreeable  ;  but 
he  would  not  hear  of  my  takin'  her  away  then  and 
there.  He  told  me  I  must  go  down  to  Canada 
and  get  settled,  and  when  I  had  a  house  to  put  his 
daughter  in,  I  was  to  come  back  into  the  wilder- 
ness here  and  be  married  to  her,  and  then  take  her 
home — so  here  I  am  on  my  way  to  claim  my 
bride.  But  there's  one  thing  that  puzzles  me 
sorely." 

"  ^Yhat  is  that  ]"  asked  Heywood. 

"  I've  never  heard  from  Marie  from  that  day  to 
this,"  said  Jasper. 

"That  is  strange,"  replied  the  other;  "but 
perhaps  she  cannot  write." 

"  That's  true.  Now  you  speak  of  it,  I  do 
believe  she  can't  write  a  liue  ;  but,  then,  she 
might  have  got  some  one  to  write  for  her." 

"  Did  you  leave  your  address  with  her  ?" 

"  How  could  I,  when  I  had  no  address  to 
leave  ]" 

"  But  did  you  ever  send  it  to  her  ?" 

"  No,  I  never  thought  of  that,"  said  Jasper, 
opening  his  eyes  very  wide.  "  Come,  that's  a 
comfort — that's  a  good  reason  for  never  havin' 
heard  from  her.     Thankee,  lad,  for  puttin'  me  up 
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to  it.  And,  DOW,  as  we  must  be  up  and  away  in 
another  hour,  I'll  finish  my  nap." 

So  saying,  Jasper  put  out  his  pipe  and  once 
more  drew  his  blanket  over  him.  Heywood  fol- 
lowed his  example,  and  while  he  lay  there  gazing 
up  at  the  stars  through  the  trees,  he  heard  the 
worthy  hunter  muttering  to  himself,  "  That's  it ; 
that  accounts  for  my  not  heariu'  from  her." 

A  sigh  followed  the  words,  very  soon  a  snore 
followed  the  sigh,  and  ere  many  minutes  had 
passed  away,  the  encampment  was  again  buried 
in  darkness  and  repose. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

joxni>Tr!nNG  ix  the  wilderness. 

IT  seemed  to  Heywood  that  he  had  not  been 
asleep  more  than  five  minutes,  when  he  was 
aroused  by  Jasper  lajing  his  heavy  hand  on  his 
shoulder.  On  rubbing  his  eyes  and  gazing  round 
him,  he  found  that  the  first  streak  of  dawn  was 
visible  in  the  eastern  sky,  that  the  canoe  was 
already  in  the  water,  and  that  his  companions 
were  ready  to  embark. 

It  is  usually  found  that  men  are  not  disposed  to 
talk  at  that  early  hour.  Heywood  merely  remarked 
that  it  was  a  fine  morning,  to  which  Jasper  replied 
by  a  nod  of  his  head.  Kothing  more  was  said.  The 
artist  rolled  up  his  blanket  in  a  piece  of  oiled-cloth, 
collected  his  drawing  materials  and  put  them  into 
their  bag,  got  into  his  place  in  the  centre  of  the 
canoe,  and  immediately  went  to  sleep,  while  Jasper 
and  the  Indian,  taking  their  places  in  the  bow  and 
stern,  dipped  the  paddles  iiito  the  water  and  shot 
away  from  the  shore.  They  looked  mysterious  and 
ghostly  in  the  dim  morning  light ;  and  the  whole 
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scene  around  them  looked  mysterious  and  ghostly 
too,  for  the  water  in  the  lake  seemed  black,  and 
the  shores  and  islands  looked  like  dark  shadows, 
and  a  pale  thin  mist  rolled  slowly  over  the  surface 
of  the  water  and  hung  overhead.  Ko  sound  waa 
heard  except  the  light  plash  of  the  paddles  aa  the 
two  backwoodsmen  urged  their  little  canoe  swiftly 
along. 

By  degrees  the  light  of  day  increased,  and 
Jasper  awakened  Heywood,  in  order  that  he  might 
behold  the  beautiful  scenery  through  which  they 
passed.  They  were  now  approaching  the  upper 
end  of  the  lake,  in  which  there  were  innumerable 
islands  of  every  shape  and  size — some  of  them  not 
more  than  a  few  yards  in  length,  while  some  were 
two  or  three  hundred  yards  across,  but  all  were 
clothed  with  the  most  beautiful  green  foliage  and 
shrubbery.  As  the  pale  yellow  of  the  eastern  sky 
began  to  grow  red,  ducks  and  guUs  bestirred  them- 
selves. Early  risers  among  them  first  began  to 
chirp,  and  scream,  and  whistle  their  morning  song, 
— for  there  are  lazy  ones  among  the  birds,  just  a.s 
there  are  among  men.  Sometimes,  when  the  canoe 
rounded  a  point  of  rock,  a  flock  of  geese  were 
found  floating  peacefully  among  the  sedges,  .sound 
asleep,  with  their  heads  under  their  wings.  These 
would  leap  into  the  air  and  fly  ofl"  in  great  alarm, 
with  much  difficulty  and  tremendous  splutter,  re- 
minding one  of  the  proverb,  "  The  more  haste  tlie 
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less  speed."  At  other  times  they  ■would  come 
upon  a  flock  of  ducks  so  suddenly,  that  they  had 
no  time  to  take  wing,  so  they  dived  instead,  and 
thus  got  out  of  the  way. 

Then  the  yeUow  hue  of  sunrise  came,  a  good 
while  before  the  sun  himself  rose.  The  last  of 
the  bright  stars  were  put  out  by  the  flood  of  light, 
and  multitudes  of  little  birds  on  shore  began  to 
chirp  their  morning  song  ;  and  who  can  say  that 
this  was  not  a  hymn  of  praise  to  God,  when,  in 
the  Holy  Bible  itself,  in  the  150th  Psakn,  we  find 
it  written,  "  Let  everything  that  hath  breath 
praise  the  Lord." 

At  last  the  sun  burst  forth  in  aU  his  golden 
glory.  Water,  earth,  and  sky  glowed  as  if  they  had 
been  set  on  fire.  What  a  blessed  influence  the  sun 
has  upon  this  world  !  It  resembles  the  countenance 
of  a  loving  father  beaming  in  upon  his  family, 
driving  away  clouds,^  and  diftusing  warmth   and 

joy- 

The  birds  were  now  all  astir  together,  insomuch 
that  the  air  seemed  alive  with  them.  There  are 
small  white  gulls,  with  red  legs  and  red  beaks,  in 
those  large  inland  lakes,  just  as  there  are  on  the 
ocean.  These  began  to  utter  their  sweet  wild 
cries  so  powerfully  that  they  almost  drowned  the 
noise  of  all  the  rest.  Yet  the  united  chorus  of 
the  whole  was  not  harsh.  It  was  softened  and 
mellowed  by  distance,  and  fell  on  the  ears  of  the 
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two  hunters  as  pleasantly  as  the  finest  music  does 
in  the  ears  of  men  trained  to  sweet  soimds  from 
infancy. 

Not  until  the  sun  had  ascended  a  considerable 
way  on  its  course  through  the  sky,  did  Jasper  think 
it  necessary  to  lay  down  his  paddle.  By  that  time 
the  upper  end  of  the  lake  had  been  reached,  and 
the  hunter  ran  the  canoe  close  to  a  ledge  of  fiat 
rock  and  jumped  ashore,  saying  that  it  was  time 
for  breakfast. 

"  I  had  almost  got  to  believe  I  was  in  para- 
dise," said  Hey  wood,  as  he  stepped  ashore. 

"  I  often  think  there's  a  good  deal  of  the  gar- 
den of  Eden  still  left  in  this  world,"  replied  Jasper, 
as  he  carried  the  kettle  up  to  the  level  part  of  the 
rock  and  began  to  kindle  a  fire,  while  the  Indian, 
as  usual,  hewed  the  wood.  "  If  we  could  only 
make  use  of  God's  gifts  instead  of  abusin'  them, 
I  do  believe  we  might  be  very  happy  all  our  days." 

"  See,  there,  Jasper,  is  one  of  the  birds  I  want 
so  much  to  get  hold  of  I  want  to  make  a  draw- 
ing of  him.  Would  you  object  to  spend  a  shot  on 
such  game  V 

Heywood  pointed  as  he  spoke  to  a  grey  bird, 
about  tlie  size  of  a  blackbird,  wiiich  sat  on  a  branch 
close  above  his  head.  This  creature  is  called  by 
the  fur-traders  a  whisky-John,  and  it  is  one  of 
the  most  impudent  little  birds  in  the  world  ! 
Wherever  you  go  throughout  the  country,  thera 
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you  find  whisky-Johns  ready  to  receive  and  wel- 
come you,  as  if  they  were  the  owners  of  the  soU. 
They  are  perfectly  fearless ;  they  will  come  and 
sit  on  a  branch  within  a  yard  of  your  hand,  when 
you  are  eating,  and  look  at  you  in  the  most  in- 
quisitive manner.  If  they  could  speak,  they  could 
not  say  more  plainly,  "  What  have  you  got  there  ? 
— give  me  some  ♦"  If  you  leave  the  mouth  of  your 
provision  sack  open  they  are  sure  to  jump  into  it. 
When  you  are  done  eating  they  will  scarcely  let 
you  six  yards  away  before  they  make  a  dash  at 
the  crumbs ;  and  if  you  throw  sticks  or  stones 
at  them,  they  will  hop  out  of  the  way,  but  they 
wiU  not  take  to  flight  ! 

'*  It  would  be  a  pity  to  waste  powder  on  them 
critters,"  said  Jasper,  "  but  I'll  catch  one  for  you." 

As  he  said  this  he  took  a  few  crumbs  of  broken 
meat  from  the  bottom  of  the  provision  sack  and 
spread  them  on  his  right  hand  ;  then  he  lay  down 
under  a  bush,  covered  his  face  with  a  few  leaves, 
and  thrust  out  his  hand.  Heywood  and  the 
Indian  retired  a  few  paces  and  stood  still  to  await 
the  result. 

In  a  few  seconds  a  whisky-John  came  flying 
towards  the  open  hand,  and  alighted  on  a  branch 
within  a  yard  of  it.  Here  he  shook  his  feathers 
and  looked  very  bold,  but  suspicious,  for  a  few 
minutes,  turning  first  one  eye  towards  the  hand, 
and  then  the  other.     After  a  little  he  hopped  on 
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a  branch  still  nearer,  and,  seeing  no  motion  in  the 
hand,  he  at  last  hopped  upon  the  palm  and  began 
to  peck  the  crumbs.  Instantly  the  fingers  closed, 
and  Jasper  caught  him  by  the  toes,  whereupon  the 
whisky-John  began  to  scream  furiously  with  rage 
and  terror.  But  I  am  bound  to  say  there  was 
more  of  rage  than  of  terror  in  his  cry. 

Jasper  handed  the  passionate  bird  over  to  the 
artist,  who  tried  to  make  a  portrait  of  him,  but  he 
screamed  and  pecked  so  fiercely  that  Heywood  was 
obliged  to  let  him  go  after  making  a  rough  sketch. 

Breakfast  was  a  repetition  of  the  supper  of  the 
night  before  ;  it  was  soon  disposed  of,  and  the 
three  travellers  again  set  forth.  This  time  Jasper 
sang  one  of  the  beautiful  canoe-songs  peculiar  to 
that  country,  and  Heywood  and  Anowhead,  both 
of  whom  had  good  voices,  joined  in  the  chorus. 

They  soon  passed  from  the  lake  into  the  river 
by  which  it  was  fed.  At  first  the  current  of  this 
river  was  sluggish,  but  as  they  ascended,  it  be- 
came stronger,  and  was  broken  here  and  there  by 
rapids. 

The  severe  toil  of  travelling  in  tlie  backwoods 
now  began.  To  paddle  on  a  level  lake  all  day  is 
easy  enough,  for,  when  you  get  tired,  you  can  lay 
down  the  paddle  and  rest.  But  in  the  river  this 
is  impossible,  because  of  the  current.  Tlie  only 
way  to  get  a  rest  is  to  push  the  bow  of  the  canoe 
ashore.     It  was  a  fine  sight  to  see  the  movements 
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of  Jasper  and  the  Indian  ■when  they  came  to  the 
first  rapid.  HeyTvood  kneAv  that  he  coidd  be  of  no 
use,  so,  like  a  wise  man,  he  sat  stUl  and  looked  on. 

The  rapid  was  a  very  strong  one,  but  there  were 
no  falls  in  it  ;  only  a  furious  gush  of  water  over 
the  broken  bed  of  the  river,  where  many  large  rocks 
rose  up  and  caught  the  current,  hurling  the  water 
back  in  white  foam.  Any  one  who  knew  not  what 
these  hunters  could  do,  would  have  laughed  if  you 
•had  told  him  they  were  about  to  ascend  that  rapid 
in  such  an  egg-shell  of  a  canoe  ! 

They  began  by  creeping  up,  in-shore,  as  far  as 
they  could.  Then  they  dashed  boldly  out  into 
the  stream,  and  the  current  whirled  them  down 
with  lightning  speed,  but  suddenly  the  canoe  came 
to  a  halt  in  the  very  middle  of  the  stream  !  Every 
rock  in  a  rapid  has  a  long  taU  of  still  water  below 
it  ;  the  canoe  had  got  into  one  of  these  tails  or 
eddies,  and  there  it  rested  securely.  A  few  yards 
higher  up  there  was  another  rock,  nearer  to  the 
opposite  bank,  and  the  eddy  which  tailed  off  from 
it  came  down  a  little  lower  than  the  rock  behind 
which  the  canoe  now  lay.  There  was  a  furious 
gush  of  water  between  them  and  this  eddy,  but 
the  men  knew  what  the  canoe  could  bear,  and 
their  nerves  were  strong  and  steady.  Across  they 
went  like  a  shot.  They  were  swept  down  to  the 
extreme  point  of  the  eddy,  but  a  few  powerful 
strokes  of  the  paddle  sent  them  into  it,  and  next 
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moment  they  were  floating  behind  the  second  rock, 
a  few  yards  higher  up  the  stream. 

Thus  they  darted  from  rock  to  rock,  gaining  a 
few  yards  at  each  dart,  until  at  last  they  swept 
into  the  smooth  water  at  the  head  of  the  rapid. 

Many  a  time  was  this  repeated  that  day,  for 
rapids  were  numerous  ;  their  progress  was  there- 
fore slow.  Sometimes  they  came  to  parts  of  the 
river  where  the  stream  was  very  strong,  but  deep, 
and  not  broken  by  rocks,  so  that  they  had  no 
eddies  to  dart  into.  In  such  places  AiTOwhead 
and  Heywood  walked  along  the  bank  and  hauled 
the  canoe  up  by  means  of  a  line,  while  Jasper  re- 
mained in  it  to  steer.  This  was  hard  work,  for 
the  banks  in  places  were  very  steep,  in  some  parts 
composed  of  soft  mud,  into  which  the  men  sank 
nearly  up  to  their  knees,  and  in  other  places 
covered  so  thickly  with  bushes  that  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  force  a  path  tlirough  them.  Jasper 
and  the  Indian  took  the  steering-paddle  by  turns, 
and  when  Heywood  required  a  rest  he  got  into  his 
place  in  the  middle  of  the  canoe  ;  but  they  never 
halted  for  more  than  a  few  minutes  at  a  time. 
All  day  they  paddled  and  dragged  the  canoe  slowly 
up  against  the  strong  current,  and  when  night 
closed  in  they  found  they  had  advanced  only  three 
miles  on  their  journey. 

The  last  obstacle  they  came  to  that  day  was  a 
roaring  waterfall  about  thirty  feet  high.     Here,  it 
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might  have  been  thought,  was  an  eflfectual  check 
to  them  at  last.  Nothing  without  wings  could 
have  gone  up  that  waterfall,  which  filled  the  woods 
with  the  thunder  of  its  roar  ;  but  the  canoe  had 
no  wings,  so  what  was  to  be  done  1 

To  one  ignorant  of  the  customs  of  that  country, 
going  on  would  have  seemed  impossible,  but 
nothing  can  stop  the  advance  of  a  back-woods 
voyager.  If  his  canoe  won't  carry  him,  he  carries 
his  canoe  !  Jasper  and  his  friends  did  so  on  the 
present  occasion.  They  had  reached  what  is 
called  a  portage  or  carrying-place,  and  there  are 
hundreds  of  such  places  all  over  Rupert's  Land. 

On  arriving  at  the  foot  of  the  fall,  Heywood  set 
off  at  once  to  a  spot  from  which  he  could  obtain 
a  good  view  of  it,  and  sat  down  to  sketch,  whJJe 
his  companions  unloaded  the  canoe  and  lifted  it 
out  of  the  water.  Then  Jasper  collected  together 
as  much  of  the  baggage  as  he  could  carry,  and 
clambered  up  the  bank  with  it,  until  he  reached 
the  stUl  water  at  the  top  of  the  fall.  Here  he 
laid  it  down  and  returned  for  another  load. 
Meanwhile  Arrowhead  lifted  the  canoe  with  great 
ease,  placed  it  on  his  shoulders,  and  bore  it  to  the 
same  place.  When  all  had  been  carried  up,  the 
canoe  was  launched  into  the  quiet  water  a  few 
hundred  yards  above  the  fall,  the  baggage  was  re- 
placed in  it,  and  the  travellers  were  ready  to  con- 
tinue their  voyage.     This  whole  operation  is  called 
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making  a  portage.  It  took  about  an  hour  to  make 
this  portage. 

Portages  vary  in  length  and  in  numbers.  In 
Bome  rivers  they  are  few  and  far  between  ;  in 
others  they  are  so  nimierous  that  eight  or  twelve 
may  have  to  be  made  in  a  day.  Many  of  the 
portages  are  not  more  than  an  eighth  of  a  mile  in 
length,  and  are  crossed  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding 
a  waterfall.  Some  are  four  or  five  miles  in  extent, 
for  many  long  reache.s  in  the  rivers  are  so  broken 
by  falls  and  rapids,  that  the  voyagers  find  it  their 
best  plan  to  take  canoes  and  baggage  on  their  backs 
and  cut  across  country  for  several  miles ;  thus  they 
avoid  rough  places  altogether. 

Jasper  delayed  starting  for  half  an  hour,  in  order 
to  give  Heywood  time  to  finish  his  sketch  of  the 
fall.  It  began  to  gi'ow  dark  when  they  again 
embarked,  so,  after  paddling  up  stream  until  a 
convenient  place  was  found,  they  put  ashore  and 
encamped  within  sight  of  another  waterfall,  the 
roar  of  which,  softened  by  distance,  fell  upon  their 
ears  all  that  night  like  the  sound  of  pleasant 
musia 
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CHAPTER  VI 

THE  OUTPOST. 

ON  the  mommg  of  the  second  day  after  the  events 
■which  I  have  described  in  the  last  chapter, 
our  three  travellers  arrived  at  one  of  the  solitary 
outposts  belonging  to  the  fur-traders.  It  stood 
on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  consisted  of  four 
small  houses  made  of  logs.  It  covered  about  an 
acre  of  ground,  and  its  only  defence  was  a  wall  of 
wooden  posts,  about  two  inches  apart,  which  com- 
pletely surrounded  the  buUdings. 

"  This  fort  is  a  namesake  of  mine,"  said  Jasper, 
when  they  first  sighted  it ;  "  they  call  it  Jasper's 
House.  I  spent  a  day  at  it  when  I  was  here- 
away two  years  ago." 

"  Who  is  in  charge  of  it  1"  asked  Heywood. 

"A  gentleman  named  Grant,  I  believe,"  replied 
Jasper.  "  That  white  painted  house  in  the  middle 
of  the  square  is  his.  The  other  house  on  the  right, 
painted  yellow,  is  where  the  mea  live.  Air.  Grant 
has  only  got  six  men,  poor  fellow,  to  keep  him 
company  ;  he  seldom  sees  a  new  face  here  from 
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one  end  of  the  year  to  the  other.  But  he  makes 
a  trip  once  a  year  to  the  head  post  of  the  district 
•with  his  furs,  and  that's  a  sort  of  break  to  him." 

"  Are  there  no  women  at  the  place  1 "  inqxiired 
the  artist. 

"  Only  two,"  replied  Jasper.  "  At  least  there 
were  two  when  I  was  here  last ;  they  were  the 
wives  of  two  of  the  men,  Indian  women  they  were, 
with  few  brains,  and  little  or  nothin'  to  say  ;  but 
they  were  useful  critters  for  all  that,  for  they  could 
make  coats,  and  trousers,  and  moccasins,  and  mit- 
tens, and  they  were  first-rate  cooks,  besides  bein' 
handy  at  almost  every  kind  o'  work.  They  could 
even  use  the  gun.  I've  heard  o'  them  bringin' 
down  a  wild  goose  on  the  wing,  when  none  o'  the 
men  were  at  hand  to  let  drive  at  the  passing  flock. 
I  do  believe  that's  Mr.  Grant  himself  standin'  at 
the  gate  o'  the  fort." 

Jasper  was  right.  The  master  of  Jasper's  House, 
a  big,  hearty-looking  man  of  about  five-and-forty, 
was  standing  at  the  gate  of  his  lonely  residence, 
leaning  against  one  of  the  door-posts,  with  his 
hands  in  his  breeches  pockets  and  a  short  pipe  in 
his  mouth-  His  summer  employments  had  come 
to  an  end, — no  Indians  had  been  near  the  place 
for  many  weeks,  and  he  happened  to  have  nothing 
at  that  time  to  do  but  eat,  smoke,  and  sleep  ; 
which  three  occupations  he  usually  attended  to  with 
much  earnestness.     ]\Ir.  Grant  did  not  observe  tho 
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canoe  approaching  from  below,  for  at  that  time  his 
attention  was  attracted  to  something  up  the  river. 
Suddenly  he  started,  took  his  pipe  from  his  lips, 
and,  bending  forward,  listened  with  deep,  earnest 
attention.  A  faint  murmur  came  floating  down 
on  the  breeze,  sending  a  thriU  of  pleasure  to  the 
heart  of  the  solitaiy  man,  as  well  it  might,  for  a 
new  face  was  a  rare  sight  at  Jasper's  House. 

At  last  a  loud  shout  rang  tlirough  the  forest, 
and  five  Indian  canoes  swept  round  a  point  of 
rocks,  and  came  suddenly  into  view,  the  men  toss- 
ing their  paddles  in  the  air  and  sending  rainbows 
of  spray  over  their  heads  as  they  made  for  the 
landing-place.  These  were  three  or  four  families 
of  Indians,  who  had  come  from  a  long  hunting 
expedition  laden  with  rich  furs. 

Their  canoes,  though  small  and  light,  coiild  hold 
a  wonderful  quantity.  In  the  foremost  sat  a  young 
savage,  with  a  dark-brown  face,  glittering  black 
eyes,  and  stiff  black  hair  hanging  straight  down  all 
round  his  head,  except  in  front,  where  it  was  cut 
short  off  just  above  the  eyes  in  order  to  let  his 
face  appear.  That  fellow's  canoe,  besides  himself, 
carried  his  three  wives — he  was  a  good  hunter, 
and  could  afford  to  have  three.  Had  he  been  a 
bad  hunter,  he  would  have  had  to  content  himself, 
poor  fellow,  with  one  !  The  canoe  also  contained 
six  or  seven  heavy  packs  of  furs  ;  a  haunch  of 
venison  ;  six  pairs  of  rabbits  ;  several  ducks  and 
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geese  ;  a  lump  of  bear's  meat ;  two  little  boys  and 
a  girl ;  a  large  tent  made  of  deer-skins  ;  four  or 
five  tin  kettles  ;  two  or  three  dirty-looking  dogs 
and  a  gun  ;  several  hatchets  and  a  few  blankets  ; 
two  babiea  and  a  dead  beaver. 

In  short,  there  was  almost  no  end  to  what  that 
bark  canoe  could  hold  ;  yet  that  Indian,  with  the 
stiflF  black  hair,  could  lift  it  off  the  ground,  when 
empty,  lay  it  on  his  shoulders,  and  carry  it  for 
miles  through  the  forest.  The  other  canoes  were 
much  the  same  as  this  one. 

In  a  few  minutes  they  were  at  the  bank,  close 
under  the  fort,  and  about  the  same  time  Jasper 
and  his  friends  leaped  ashore,  and  were  heartily 
welcomed  by  JMr.  Grant,  who  was  glad  enough  to 
see  Indians,  but  was  overjoyed  to  meet  with  white 
men. 

"Glad  to  see  you,  Jasper,"  cried  Mr.  Grant, 
shaking  the  hunter  by  the  hand  ;  "  right  glad  to 
see  you.  It  does  good  to  a  man  to  see  an  old 
friend  like  you  turn  up  so  unexpectedly.  Haj)py, 
also,  to  meet  with  you,  Mr.  Heywood.  It's  a 
pleasure  I  don't  often  have  to  meet  with  a  white 
stranger  in  this  wilderness.  Pray,  come  with  me 
to  the  house." 

The  fur-trader  turned  to  the  Indians,  and,  saying 
a  few  words  to  tliem  in  their  own  language,  led 
the  way  to  his  rosidcnce. 

Meanwhile,  the  Indiana  had  tossed  everything 
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out  of  the  canoes  upon  the  bank,  and  the  spot 
which  had  been  so  quiet  and  solitary  half  an  hour 
before,  became  a  scene  of  the  utmost  animation  and 
confusion.  WhUe  the  women  were  employed  in 
erecting  the  tents,  the  men  strode  up  to  the  haU 
of  reception,  where  IMr.  Grant  supplied  them  with 
tobacco  and  food  to  their  hearts'  content. 

These  natives,  who,  owing  to  the  reddish 
copper-colour  of  their  skins,  are  called  red-men, — 
were  dressed  chiefly  in  clothes  made  of  deer-skin  ; 
cut  much  in  the  same  fashion  as  the  garments 
worn  by  Jasper  Derry.  The  women  wore  short 
gowns,  also  made  of  leather,  and  leggings  of  th( 
same  material ;  but  it  was  noticeable  that  the 
women  had  leggings  more  ornamented  with  gay 
beads  than  those  of  the  men,  and  they  wore  gaudy 
kerchiefs  round  their  necks. 

These  women  were  poor  looking  creatures,  how- 
ever. They  had  a  subdued,  humble  look,  like  dogs 
that  are  used  to  being  kicked  ;  verj^  different  from 
the  bold  free  bearing  of  the  men.  The  reason  of 
this  was,  that  they  were  treated  by  the  men  more 
as  beasts  of  burden  than  companions.  Women 
among  the  North  American  Indians  have  a  hard 
time  of  it,  poor  creatures.  "VNTiile  their  lords  and 
masters  are  out  at  the  chase,  or  idly  smoking  round 
the  fire,  the  Indian  women  are  employed  in  cutting 
firewood  and  drawing  water.  Of  course,  they  do 
»11  the  cooking,  and,  as  the  eating  always  continues, 
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SO  the  cooking  never  stops.  When  these  more 
severe  labours  are  over,  they  employ  their  time  in 
making  and  ornamenting  coats,  leggings,  and  moc- 
casins— and  very  beautiful  work  they  can  turn 
out  of  their  hands.  On  the  voyage,  the  women 
use  the  paddle  as  well  as  the  men,  and,  in  journey- 
ing through  the  woods,  they  always  carry  or  drag 
the  heaviest  loads.  For  all  this  they  get  few 
thanks,  and  often,  when  the  husbands  become 
jealous,  they  get  severely  beaten  and  kicked. 

It  is  always  thus  among  savages  ;  and  it  would 
seem  that,  just  in  proportion  as  men  rise  from  the 
savage  to  the  civilized  state,  they  treat  their 
women  better.  It  is  certain  that  when  man 
embraces  the  blessed  gospel  of  Christ  and  learns 
to  follow  the  law  of  love,  he  places  woman  not 
only  on  a  level  with  himself  but  even  above  him- 
self, and  seeks  her  comfort  and  happiness  before 
he  seeks  his  own. 

Few  of  the  Eed  men  of  North  America  are  yet 
Christians,  therefore  they  have  no  gallantry  about 
them — no  generous  and  chivalrous  feelings  towards 
the  weaker  sex.  Most  of  their  women  are  down- 
trodden and  degraded. 

Tlie  first  night  at  Jasper's  House  was  spent  in 
smoking  and  talking.  Here  oiu*  friend  Jasper 
Derry  got  news  of  Mario.  To  his  immense  delight 
he  learned  that  she  was  well,  and  living  with  her 
father  at  Fort  Erie,  near  the  plains,  or  prairies  as 
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they  are  called,  on  the  Saskatchewan  River.  A 
long  journey  stiU  lay  before  our  bold  hunter,  but 
that  "was  nothing  to  him.  He  felt  quite  satisfied 
to  hear  that  the  girl  of  his  heart  was  well,  and  stiU 
unmarried. 

Next  day  the  serious  business  of  trading  com- 
menced at  the  outpost. 

"  I  should  like  to  get  that  powder  and  ball 
before  you  begin  to  trade  with  the  Indians,  Mr. 
Grant,"  said  Jasper,  after  breakfast  was  concluded, 
"I'm  anxious  to  be  off  as  soon  as  possible." 

"  No,  no,  Jasper,  I'll  not  give  you  a  single 
charge  of  powder  or  an  ounce  of  lead  this  day. 
You  must  spend  another  night  with  me,  my  man  ; 
I  have  not  had  half  my  talk  out  with  you.  You 
have  no  need  to  hurry,  for  Marie  does  not  know 
you  are  coming,  so  of  course  she  can't  be  im- 
patient." 

L'lr.  Grant  said  this  with  a  laugh,  for  he  knew 
the  state  of  Jasper's  heart,  and  understood  why  he 
was  so  anxious  to  hasten  away. 

"  Besides,"  continued  the  fur-trader,  "  IVIr.  Hey- 
wood  has  not  half  finished  the  drawing  of  my  fort, 
which  he  began  yesterday,  and  I  want  him  to 
make  me  a  copy  of  it." 

"  I  shaU  be  delighted  to  do  so,"  said  the  artist, 
who  was  busily  engaged  in  arranging  his  brushes 
and  colours. 

"  Well,  well,"  cried  Jasper,  "  I  suppose  T  must 
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Bubmit.     I  fancy  you  have  no  objection  to  stop 
here  another  day,  Arrowhead  1 " 

The  Indian  nodded  gravely,  as  he  squatted  down 
on  the  floor  and  began  to  fill  his  pipe. 

"  That's  settled,  then,"  said  Jasper,  "  so  I'll  go 
with  you  to  the  store,  if  you'll  allow  me." 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  replied  the  fur-trader, 
who  forthwith  led  the  way  to  the  store,  followed 
by  the  Indians  with  their  packs  of  furs. 

Now,  the  store  or  shop  at  a  Hudson's  Bay  trad 
ing-post  is  a  most  interesting  and  curious  place. 
To  the  Indian,  especially,  it  is  a  sort  of  euchantea 
chamber,  out  of  which  can  be  obtained  everything 
known  under  the  sun.  As  there  can  be  only  one 
shop  or  store  at  a  trading-post,  it  follows  that  that 
shop  must  contain  a  few  articles  out  of  almost 
every  other  style  of  shop  in  the  world.  Accord- 
ingly, you  will  find  collected  within  the  four  walls 
of  that  little  room,  knives  and  guns  from  Sheffield, 
cotton  webs  from  Manchester,  grindstones  from 
Newcastle,  tobacco  from  Virginia,  and  every  sort 
of  thing  from  I  know  not  where  all  !  You  can 
buy  a  blanket  or  a  file,  an  axe  or  a  pair  of  trousers, 
a  pound  of  sugar  or  a  barrel  of  naUs,  a  roll  of 
tobacco  or  a  tin  kettle, — everj'thing,  in  short,  that 
a  man  can  think  of  or  desire.  And  you  can  buy 
it,  too,  without  money !  Indeed,  you  must  buy  it 
without  money,  for  there  is  not  such  a  thing  as 
money  in  the  land. 
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The  trade  is  carried  on  entirely  by  barter,  or 
exchange.  The  Indian  gives  the  trader  his  furs, 
and  the  trader  gives  him  his  goods.  In  order  to 
make  the  exchange  fair  and  equitable,  however, 
everything  is  rated  by  a  certain  standard  of  value, 
which  is  called  a  made -beaver  in  one  part  of  the 
country,  a  castore  in  another. 

The  first  man  that  stepped  forward  to  the 
counter  was  a  chief.  A  big,  coarse-looking,  dis- 
agreeable man,  but  a  first-rate  hunter.  He  had 
two  wives  in  consequence  of  his  abilities,  and  the 
favourite  wife  now  stood  at  his  elbow  to  prompt, 
perhaps  to  caution,  him.  He  threw  down  a  huge 
pack  of  furs,  which  the  trader  opened,  and  exa- 
mined with  care,  fixing  the  price  of  each  skin,  and 
marking  it  down  with  a  piece  of  chalk  on  the 
counter  as  he  went  along. 

There  were  two  splendid  black  bear-skins,  two 
or  three  dozen  martens,  or  sables,  five  or  six  black 
foxes,  and  a  great  many  silver  foxes,  besides  cross 
and  red  ones.  In  addition  to  these,  he  had  a 
number  of  minks  and  beaver-skins,  a  few  otters, 
and  simdry  other  furs,  besides  a  few  bufialo  and 
deer-skins,  dressed,  and  with  the  hair  scraped  oli". 
These  last  skins  are  used  for  making  winter  coats, 
and  also  moccasins  for  the  feet. 

After  all  had  been  examined  and  valued,  the 
whole  was  summed  up,  and  a  number  of  pieces  of 
stick  were  handed  to  the  chief — each  stick  repre- 
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senting  a  castore  ;  so  that  he  knew  exactly  how 
much  he  was  worth,  and  proceeded  to  choose  ac- 
cordingly. 

First  he  gazed  earnestly  at  a  huge  thick  blan- 
ket, then  he  counted  his  sticks,  and  considered. 
Perhaps  the  memory  of  the  cold  blasts  of  winter 
crossed  his  mind,  for  he  quickly  asked  how  many 
castores  it  was  worth.  The  trader  told  him.  The 
proper  number  of  pieces  of  stick  were  laid  down, 
and  the  blanket  was  handed  over.  Next  a  gun 
attracted  his  eye.  The  guns  sent  out  for  the 
Indian  trade  are  very  cheap  ones,  with  blue  bar- 
rels and  red  stocks.  They  shoot  pretty  well,  but 
are  rather  apt  to  burst.  Indeed  this  fate  had 
befallen  the  chief's  last  gun,  so  he  resolved  to 
have  another,  and  bought  it.  Then  he  looked 
earnestly  for  some  time  at  a  tin  kettle.  Boiled 
meat  was  evidently  in  his  mind  ;  but  at  this  point 
his  squaw  plucked  him  by  the  sleeve.  She  whis- 
pered in  his  ear.  A  touch  of  generosity  seemed 
to  come  over  him,  for  he  pointed  to  a  web  of 
bright  scarlet  cloth.  A  yard  of  this  was  measured 
off,  and  handed  to  his  spouse,  whose  liappines.s  for 
the  moment  was  complete — for  squaws  in  Rupert's 
Land,  like  the  fair  sex  in  England,  are  uncommonly 
fond  of  finery. 

As  the  chief  proceeded,  he  became  more  cautious 
aud  slow  in  his  choice.  Finery  tempted  him  on 
tlie  one  hand,  necessaries  pressed  him  on  the  other, 
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and  at  this  point  the  trader  stepped  in  to  help  him 
to  decide  ;  he  recommended,  wamed,  and  advised. 
Twine  was  to  be  got  for  nets  and  fishing-lines, 
powder  and  shot,  axes  for  cutting  his  winter  fire- 
wood, cloth  for  his  own  and  his  wives'  leggings, 
knives,  tobacco,  needles,  and  an  endless  variety  of 
things,  which  gradually  lessened  his  little  pile  of 
sticks,  until  at  last  he  reached  the  sticking-poiat, 
when  all  his  sticks  were  gone. 

"  Now,  Darkeye  (that  was  the  chief's  name), 
you've  come  to  the  end  at  last,  and  a  good  thing 
you  have  made  of  it  this  year,"  said  Mr.  Grant, 
in  the  Indian  language.  "  Have  you  got  all  you 
want]" 

"  Darkeye  wants  bullets,"  said  the  chief. 

"  Ah  !  to  be  sure.  You  shall  have  a  lot  of 
these  for  nothing,  and  some  tobacco  too,"  said  the 
trader,  handing  the  gifts  to  the  Indian. 

A  look  of  satisfaction  lighted  up  the  chief's 
countenance  as  he  received  the  gifts,  and  made 
way  for  another  Indian  to  open  and  display  his 
pack  of  furs.  But  Jasper  was  struck  by  a  pecu- 
liar expression  in  the  face  of  Darkeye.  Observing 
that  he  took  up  one  of  the  bullets  and  showed  it 
to  another  savage,  our  hunter  edged  near  him  to 
overhear  the  conversation. 

"  Do  you  see  that  ball  1"  said  the  chief,  in  a 
low  tone. 

The  Indian  to  whom  he  spoke  nodded- 
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"Look  here  !" 

Darkeye  put  the  bullet  into  his  mouth  as  he 
spoke,  and  bit  it  until  his  strong  sharp  teeth  sank 
deep  into  the  lead  ;  then,  holding  it  up,  he  said, 
in  the  same  low  voice,  "  You  will  know  it  again]" 

Once  more  the  savage  nodded,  and  a  malicious 
smile  played  on  his  face  for  a  moment. 

Just  then  LIr.  Grant  called  out,  "  Come  here, 
Jasper,  tell  me  what  you  think  this  otter-skin  is 
worth." 

Jasper's  curiosity  had  been  aroused  by  the  mys- 
terious conduct  of  Darkeye,  and  he  would  have 
given  a  good  deal  to  have  heard  a  little  more  of 
his  conversation  ;  but,  being  thus  called  away,  he 
was  obliged  to  leave  his  place,  and  soon  forgot  the 
incident. 

During  the  whole  of  that  day  the  trading  of 
furs  was  carried  on  much  as  I  have  now  described 
it.  Some  of  the  Indians  had  large  packs,  and  some 
had  small,  but  all  of  them  had  sufficient  to  pur- 
chase such  things  as  were  necessary  for  themselves 
and  their  families  during  the  approaching  winter  ; 
and  as  each  man  received  from  Mr.  Grant  a  pre- 
sent of  tobacco,  besides  a  few  trinkets  of  small 
value,  they  returned  to  the  Hall  that  night  in  high 
good  humour. 

Next  day,  Jasper  and  his  friends  bade  the  hos- 
jjitable  trader  farewell,  and  a  few  days  after  that 
the  Indians  left  him.     They  smoked  a  farewell 
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pipe,  then  struck  their  tents,  and  placed  them  and 
their  packs  of  goods  in  the  canoes,  with  their 
wives,  children,  and  dogs.  Pushing  out  into  the 
stream,  they  commenced  the  return  journey  to 
their  distant  hunting-grounds.  Once  more  their 
shouts  rang  through  the  forest,  and  rolled  over  the 
water,  and  once  more  the  paddles  sent  the  spark- 
ling drops  into  the  air  as  they  dashed  ahead,  round 
the  point  of  rocks  above  the  fort,  and  disappeared  ; 
leaving  the  fur-trader,  as  they  found  him,  smok- 
ing his  pipe,  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and 
leaning  against  the  door-post  of  his  once-again 
silent  and  solitary  home. 
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CHAPTER   VII. 

A  SAVAGE  FAMILY,  AND  A  FIGHT  WITH  A  BEAH. 

ABOUT  a  week  after  our  travellers  left  the  out- 
post, Arrowhead  had  an  adventure  vrith  a 
bear,  which  had  well-nigh  cut  short  his  journey 
through  this  world,  as  well  as  his  journey  in  the 
wilderness  of  Rupert's  Land. 

It  was  in  the  evening  of  a  beautiful  day  when 
it  happened.  The  canoe  had  got  among  some  bad 
rapids,  and,  as  it  advanced  very  slowly,  young 
Heywood  asked  to  be  put  on  shore,  that  he  might 
walk  up  the  banks  of  the  river,  which  were  very 
beautiful,  and  sketch. 

In  half  an  hour  he  was  far  ahead  of  the  canoe. 
Suddenly,  on  turning  round  a  rocky  point,  he 
found  himself  face  to  face  with  a  small  Indian 
boy.  It  is  probable  that  the  little  fellow  had 
never  seen  a  white  man  before,  and  it  is  certain 
that  Heywood  had  never  seen  such  a  specimen  of 
a  brown  boy.  He  was  clothed  in  skin,  it  is  true, 
but  it  was  the  skin  in  which  he  had  been  born,  for 
he  had  not  a  stitch  of  clothing  on  his  fat  little  body. 
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As  the  man  and  the  boy  stood  staring  at  each 
other,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  say  which 
opened  his  eyes  widest  with  amazement.  At  first 
Heywood  fancied  the  urchin  was  a  wild  beast  of 
some  sort  on  two  legs,  but  a  second  glance  con- 
vinced him  that  he  was  a  real  boy.  The  next 
thought  that  occurred  to  the  artist  was,  that  he 
would  try  to  sketch  him,  so  he  clapped  his  hand 
to  his  pocket,  pulled  out  his  book  and  pencil,  and 
forthwith  began  to  draw. 

This  terrified  the  little  fellow  so  much,  that  he 
turned  about  and  fied  howling  into  the  woods. 
Heywood  thought  of  giving  chase,  but  a  noise 
attracted  his  attention  at  that  moment,  and,  looking 
across  the  river,  he  beheld  the  boy's  father  in  the 
same  cool  dress  as  his  son.  The  man  had  been 
fishing,  but  when  he  saw  that  strangers  were  pass- 
ing, he  threw  his  blanket  round  him,  jumped  into 
his  canoe,  and  crossed  over  to  meet  them. 

This  turned  out  to  be  a  miserably  poor  family 
of  Indians,  consisting  of  the  father,  mother,  three 
girls  and  a  boy,  and  a  few  ill-looking  dogs.  They 
all  lived  together  in  a  little  tent  or  wigwam,  made 
partly  of  skins  and  partly  of  birch-bark.  This  tent 
was  shaped  like  a  cone.  The  fire  was  kindled  in- 
side, in  the  middle  of  the  floor.  A  hole  in  the 
side  served  for  a  door,  and  a  hole  in  the  top  did 
duty  for  window  and  chimney.  The  family  kettle 
hung  above  the  fire,   and  the  family  circle  sat 
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around  it.  A  dirtier  family  and  filthier  tent  one 
could  not  wish  to  see.  The  father  was  a  poor 
weakly  man  and  a  bad  hunter  ;  the  squaw  was 
thin,  wrinkled,  and  very  dirty,  and  the  children 
were  all  sickly-looking,  except  the  boy  before  men- 
tioned, who  seemed  to  enjoy  more  than  his  fair 
share  of  health  and  rotundity. 

"  Have  ye  got  anything  to  eat  1"  inquired 
Jasper,  when  the  canoe  reached  the  place. 

They  had  not  got  much,  only  a  few  fish  and  an 
owl. 

"  Poor  miserable  critters,"  said  Jasper,  throw- 
ing them  a  goose  and  a  lump  of  venison  ;  "  see 
there — that'll  keep  the  wolf  out  o'  yer  insides  for 
some  time.     Have  ye  got  anything  to  smoke  1" 

No,  they  had  nothing  to  smoke  but  a  few  dried 
leaves. 

"  "Worse  and  worse,"  cried  Jasper,  pulling  a 
large  plug  of  tobacco  from  the  breast  of  his  coat  ; 
"  here,  that'll  keep  you  puffin'  for  a  short  bit,  any- 
how." 

Heywood,  although  no  smoker  himself,  carried 
a  small  supply  of  tobacco  just  to  give  away  to 
Indians,  so  he  added  two  or  three  plugs  to  Jasper's 
gift,  and  Arrowhead  gave  the  father  a  few  charges 
of  powder  and  shot.  They  then  stepped  into  their 
canoe,  and  pushed  off  with  that  feeling  of  light- 
hearted  happiness  which  always  follows  the  doing 
of  a  kind  action. 
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"  There's  bears  up  the  river,"  said  the  Indian, 
as  they  were  leaving. 

"  Have  ye  seen  them  ?"  inquired  Jasper. 

"  Ay,  but  could  not  shoot — no  powder,  no 
ball.     Look  out  for  them  !" 

"  That  will  I,"  replied  the  hunter,  and  in 
another  moment  the  canoe  was  out  among  the 
rapids  again,  advancing  slowly  up  the  river. 

In  about  an  hour  afterwards  they  came  to  a 
part  of  the  river  where  the  banks  were  high  and 
steep.  Here  Jasper  landed  to  look  for  the  tracks 
of  the  bears.  He  soon  found  these,  and  as  they 
appeared  to  be  fresh,  he  prepared  to  foUow  them  up. 

"  We  may  as  well  encamp  here,"  said  he  to 
Arrowhead  ;  "  you  can  go  and  look  for  the  bears. 
I  will  land  the  baggage,  and  haul  up  the  canoe, 
and  then  take  my  gun  and  foUow  you.  I  see  that 
our  friend  Heywood  is  at  work  with  his  pencil 
already." 

This  was  true.  The  keen  artist  was  so  delighted 
with  the  scene  before  him,  that  the  moment  the 
canoe  touched  the  land  he  had  jumped  out,  and, 
seating  himself  on  the  trunk  of  a  fallen  tree,  with 
book  and  pencil,  soon  forgot  everything  that  was 
going  on  around  him. 

Arrowhead  shouldered  his  gun  and  went  away 
up  the  river.  Jasper  soon  finished  what  he  had 
to  do,  and  followed  him,  leaving  Heywood  seated 
on  the  fallen  tree. 

5 
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Now  the  position  •which  HeyTvood  occupied  was 
rather  dangerous.  The  tree  lay  on  the  edge  of 
an  overhanging  bank  of  clay,  about  ten  feet  above 
the  water,  which  was  deep  and  rapid  at  that  place. 
At  first  the  young  man  sat  down  on  the  tree-trunk 
near  its  root,  but  after  a  time,  finding  the  position 
not  quite  to  his  mind,  he  changed  it,  and  went 
close  to  the  edge  of  the  bank.  He  was  so  much 
occupied  with  his  drawing,  that  he  did  not  obsen-e 
that  the  ground  on  which  his  feet  rested  actually 
overhung  the  stream.  As  his  weight  rested  on 
the  fallen  tree,  however,  he  remained  there  safe 
enough  and  busy  for  half  an  hour. 

At  the  end  of  that  time  he  was  disturbed  by  a 
noise  in  the  bushes.  Looking  up,  he  beheld  a 
large  brown  bear  coming  straight  towards  him. 
Evidently  the  bear  did  not  see  him,  for  it  was  com- 
ing slowly  and  lazily  along,  with  a  quiet  medita- 
tive expression  on  its  face.  The  appearance  of  the 
animal  was  so  sudden  and  unexpected,  that  poor 
Heywood's  heart  almost  leaped  into  his  mouth. 
His  face  grew  deadly  pale,  his  long  hair  almost 
rose  on  his  head  with  terror,  and  he  was  utterly 
unable  to  move  hand  or  foot. 

In  another  moment  the  bear  was  within  three 
yanls  of  him,  and,  being  taken  by  surprise,  it  imme- 
diately rose  on  its  hind  logs,  which  is  the  custom 
of  bears  when  about  to  make  or  receive  an  attack. 
It  stared  for  a  moment  at  the  horrified  artist. 
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Let  not  my  reader  think  that  Haywood's  feel- 
ings were  due  to  cowardice.  Tlie  bravest  of  mei 
have  been  panic-stricken  when  taken  by  surprise. 
The  young  man  had  never  seen  a  bear  before, 
except  in  a  cage,  and  the  difference  between  a 
caged  and  a  free  bear  is  vei  f  great.  Besides,  when 
a  rough-looking  monster  of  this  kind  comes  unex- 
pectedly on  a  man  who  is  unarmed,  and  has  no 
chance  of  escape,  and  rises  on  its  hind  legs,  as  if 
to  let  him  have  a  full  view  of  its  enormous  size, 
its  great  strength,  and  its  ugly  appearance,  he  may 
well  be  excused  for  feeling  a  little  imcomfortable, 
and  looking  somewhat  uneasy. 

When  the  bear  rose,  as  I  have  said,  Heywood's 
courage  returned.  His  fio-st  act  was  to  fling  his 
sketch-book  in  Bruin's  face,  and  then,  uttering  a 
loud  yeU,  he  sprang  to  his  feet,  intending  to  run 
away.  But  the  violence  of  his  action  broke  off 
the  earth  under  his  feet.  He  di'opt  into  the  river 
like  a  lump  of  lead,  and  was  whirled  away  in  a 
moment  ! 

What  that  bear  thought  when  it  saw  the  man 
vanish  from  the  spot  like  a  ghost,  of  course  I 
cannot  teU.  It  certainly  looked  surprised,  and, 
if  it  was  a  bear  of  ordinary  sensibility,  it  must 
undoubtedly  have  felt  astonished.  At  any  rate, 
after  standing  there,  gazing  for  nearly  a  minute  in 
mute  amazement  at  the  spot  where  Heywood  had 
disappeared,  it  let  itself  down  on  its  fore-legs,  and, 
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turning  round,  walked  slowly  back  into  the 
bushes. 

Poor  Hey  wood  could  not  swim,  so  the  river  did 
what  it  pleased  with  him.  After  sweeping  him 
out  into  the  middle  of  the  stream,  and  rolling  him 
over  five  or  six  times,  and  whirling  him  round  in 
an  eddy  close  to  the  land,  and  dragging  him  out 
again  into  the  main  current,  and  sending  him 
struggling  down  a  rapid,  it  threw  him  at  last,  like 
a  bundle  of  old  clothes,  on  a  shallow,  where  he 
managed  to  get  on  his  feet,  and  staggered  to  the 
shore  in  a  most  melancholy  plight.  Thereafter  he 
returned  to  the  encampment,  like  a  drowned  rat, 
with  his  long  hair  plastered  to  his  thin  face,  and 
his  soaked  garments  clinging  tightly  to  his  slender 
body.  Had  he  been  able  to  see  himself  at  that 
moment,  he  would  have  laughed,  but,  not  being 
able  to  see  himself,  and  feeling  very  miserable,  he 
sighed  and  shuddered  with  cold,  and  then  set  to 
work  to  kindle  a  fire  and  dry  himself. 

Meanwhile  the  bear  continued  its  walk  up  tlie 
river.  Arrowhead,  after  a  time,  lost  the  track  of 
the  bear  he  was  in  search  of,  and,  believing  that  it 
was  too  late  to  follow  it  up  farther  that  night,  he 
turned  about,  and  began  to  retrace  his  steps.  Not 
long  after  that,  he  and  the  bear  met  face  to  face. 
Of  course,  the  Indian's  gun  waa  levelled  in  an 
instant,  but  the  meeting  was  so  sudden,  that  the 
aim  was  not  so  true  as  usual,  and,  although  the 
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ball  mortally  wounded  the  animal,  it  did  not  kill 
him  outright. 

There  was  no  time  to  re-load,  so  Arrowhead 
dropped  his  gun  and  ran.  He  doubled  as  he  ran, 
and  made  for  the  encampment ;  but  the  bear  ran 
faster.  It  was  soon  at  the  Indian's  heels.  Know- 
ing that  farther  flight  was  useless.  Arrowhead 
drew  the  hatchet  that  hung  at  his  belt,  and,  turn- 
ing round,  faced  the  infuriated  animal,  which 
instantly  rose  on  its  hind  legs  and  closed  with 
him. 

The  Indian  met  it  with  a  tremendous  blow  of 
his  axe,  seized  it  by  the  throat  with  his  left  hand, 
and  endeavoured  to  repeat  the  blow.*  But  brave 
and  powerful  though  he  was,  the  Indian  was  like 
a  mere  child  in  the  paw  of  the  bear.  The  axe 
descended  with  a  crash  on  the  monster's  head, 
and  sank  into  its  skuU.  But  bears  are  notoriously 
hard  to  kill.  This  one  scarcely  seemed  to  feel 
the  blow.  Next  instant  Arrowhead  was  down, 
and,  with  its  claws  fixed  in  the  man's  back,  the 
bear  held  him  down,  whUe  it  began  to  gnaw  the 
fleshy  part  of  his  left  shoulder. 

No  cry  escaped  from  the  prostrate  hunter.  He 
determined  to  lie  perfectly  stUl,  as  if  he  were  dead, 
that  being  his  only  chance  of  escape ;  but  the 
animal  was  furious,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that 
the  Indian's  brave  spirit  would  soon  have  fled,  had 
•  See  frontispiece. 
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not  God  mercifully  sent  Jasper  Derry  to  hia 
relief. 

That  stout  hunter  had  been  near  at  hand  when 
the  shot  was  fired.  He  at  once  ran  in  the  direc- 
tion whence  the  sound  came,  and  arrived  on  the 
scene  of  the  struggle  just  as  Arrowhead  fell.  With- 
out a  moment's  hesitation  he  dropt  on  one  knee, 
took  a  quick  but  careful  aim  and  fired.  The  ball 
entered  the  bear's  head  just  behind  the  ear  and 
rolled  it  over  dead  ! 

Arrowhead's  first  act  on  rising  was  to  seize  the 
hand  of  his  deliverer,  and  in  a  tone  of  deep  feel- 
ing exclaimed,   "  My  brother  !" 

"  Ay,"  said  Jasper  witli  a  quiet  smile,  as  he  re- 
loaded his  gun  ;  "  this  is  not  the  first  time  that 
you  and  I  have  helped  one  another  in  the  nick  of 
time,  Arrowhead  ;  we  shall  be  brothers,  and  good 
friends  to  boot,  I  hope,  as  long-  as  we  live." 

*'  Good,"  said  the  Indian,  a  emile  lighting  up 
for  one  moment  his  usually  grave  features. 

"  But  my  brother  is  wounded,  let  me  see,"  said 
Jasper. 

"  It  will  soon  be  well,"  said  the  Indian  care- 
lessly, as  he  took  off  his  coat  and  sat  down  on 
the  bank,  while  the  white  hunter  examined  hia 
wounds. 

This  was  all  that  was  said  on  the  subject  by 
these  two  men.  They  were  used  to  danger  in 
every  form,  and  had  often  saved  each  other  from 
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Budden  death.  The  Indian's  wounds,  though  pain- 
ful, were  trifling.  Jasper  dressed  them  in  silence, 
and  then,  drawing  his  long  hunting-knife,  he 
skinned  and  cut  up  the  bear,  while  his  com- 
panion lay  down  on  the  bank,  smoked  his  pipe, 
and  looked  on.  Having  cut  off  the  best  parts  of 
the  carcass  for  supper,  the  hunters  returned  to  the 
canoe,  carrying  the  skin  along  with  them. 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 

ETTNNING  THE  FALLS WILD  SCENES  AND  MEN. 

NEXT  day  the  travellers  reached  one  of  those 
magnificent  lakes  of  which  there  are  so  many 
in  the  wild  woods  of  North  America,  and  which 
are  so  like  to  the  great  ocean  itself,  that  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  believe  them  to  be  bodies  of 
fresh  water  imtU  they  are  tasted. 

The  largest  of  these  inland  seas  is  the  famous 
Lake  Superior,  which  is  so  enormous  in  size  that 
ships  can  sail  on  its  broad  bosom  for  several  days 
out  of  sight  of  land.  It  is  upwards  of  three  hundred 
mUes  long,  and  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  broad. 
A  good  idea  of  its  size  may  be  formed  from  the 
fact,  that  it  is  large  enough  to  contain  the  whole 
of  Scotland,  and  deep  enough  to  cover  her  highest 
hiUs! 

The  lake  on  which  the  canoe  was  now  launched, 
although  not  so  large  as  Superior,  was,  neverthe- 
less, a  respectable  body  of  water,  on  which  the  sun 
was  shining  as  if  on  a  shield  of  bright  silver. 
There  were  numbers  of  small  islets  scattered  over 
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Its  surtace ;  some  thickly  wooded  to  the  water's 
edge,  others  little  better  than  bare  rocks.  Cross- 
ing this  lake  they  came  to  the  mouth  of  a  pretty 
large  stream  and  began  to  ascend  it.  The  first 
thing  they  saw  on  rounding  a  bend  in  the  stream 
was  an  Indian  tent,  and  in  front  of  this  tent  was  an 
Indian  baby,  kanging  from  the  branch  of  a  tree. 

Let  not  the  reader  be  horrified.  The  child  was 
not  hanging  by  the  neck,  but  by  the  handle  of  its 
cradle,  which  its  mother  had  placed  there,  to  keep 
her  little  one  out  of  the  way  of  the  dogs.  The 
Indian  cradle  is  a  very  simple  contrivance.  A 
young  mother  came  out  of  the  tent  with  her  chUd 
just  as  the  canoe  arrived,  and  began  to  pack  it  in 
its  cradle.  Jasper  stopped  for  a  few  minutes  to 
converse  with  one  of  the  Indians,  so  that  the  artist 
had  a  good  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  whole 
operation. 

The  cradle  was  simply  a  piece  of  flat  board, 
with  a  bit  of  scarlet  cloth  fastened  down  each  side 
of  it.  First  of  aU,  the  mother  laid  the  poor  in- 
fant, which  was  quite  naked,  sprawling  on  the 
ground.  A  dirty-looking  dog  took  advantage  of 
this  to  sneak  forward  and  smell  at  it,  whereupon 
the  mother  seized  a  heavy  piece  of  wood,  and  hit 
the  dog  such  a  rap  over  the  nose  as  sent  it  away 
howling.  Then  she  spread  a  thick  layer  of  soft 
moss  on  the  wooden  board.  Above  this  she  laid 
a  very  neat   small   blanket,  about  two   feet  in 
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length.  Upon  tliis  she  placed  the  baby,  which 
objected  at  first  to  go  to  bed,  squalled  a  good 
deal,  and  kicked  a  little.  The  mother  therefore 
took  it  up,  turned  it  over,  gave  it  one  or  two 
hearty  slaps,  and  laid  it  down  again. 

This  seemed  to  quiet  it,  for  it  afterwards  lay 
straight  out,  and  perfectly  still,  with  its  coal-black 
eyes  staring  out  of  its  fat  brown  face,  as  if  it  was 
astonished  at  receiving  such  rough  treatment. 
The  mother  next  spread  a  little  moss  over  the 
child,  and  above  that  she  placed  another  small 
blanket,  which  she  folded  and  tucked  in  very 
comfortably,  keeping  the  little  one's  arms  close 
to  its  sides,  and  packing  it  all  up,  from  neck  to 
heels,  so  tightly  that  it  looked  more  like  the 
making  up  of  a  parcel  than  the  wrapping  up  of 
a  child.  This  done,  she  drew  the  scarlet  cloth 
over  it  from  each  side  of  the  cradle,  and  laced  it 
down  the  front.  When  all  was  done,  the  infant 
looked  like  an  Egyptian  mummy,  nothing  but  the 
head  being  visible. 

The  mother  then  leaned  the  cradle  against  the 
stem  of  a  tree,  and  immediately  one  of  the  dogs 
ran  against  it,  and  knocked  it  over.  Luckily, 
there  was  a  wooden  bar  attached  to  the  cradle,  in 
front  of  the  child's  face,  which  bar  is  placed  there 
on  purpose  to  guard  against  injury  from  such  acci- 
dents, so  that  the  bar  came  first  to  the  ground, 
and  thus  prevented  the  flattening  of  the  child's 
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nose,  which,  to  say  truth,  was  flat  enough  al- 
ready ! 

Instead  of  scolding  herself  for  her  own  careless- 
ness, the  Indian  mother  scolded  the  dog,  and  then 
hung  the  child  on  the  branch  of  a  tree,  to  keep  it 
from  farther  mischief. 

The  next  turn  in  the  river  revealed  a  large 
waterfall,  up  which  it  was  impossible  to  paddle, 
so  they  prepared  to  make  a  portage.  Before  arriv- 
ing at  the  foot  of  it,  however,  Jasper  landed  Hey- 
wood,  to  enable  him  to  make  a  sketch,  and  then 
the  two  men  shoved  ofl',  and  proceeded  to  the  foot 
of  the  fall. 

They  were  lying  there  in  an  eddy,  considering 
where  was  the  best  spot  to  land,  when  a  loud 
shout  drew  their  attention  towards  the  rushing 
water.  Immediately  after,  a  boat  was  seen  to 
hover  for  a  moment  on  the  brink  of  the  waterfall. 
This  fall,  although  about  ten  or  fifteen  feet  high, 
had  such  a  large  body  of  water  rushing  over  it, 
that  the  river,  instead  of  falUng  straight  down, 
gushed  over  in  a  steep  incline.  Down  this  in- 
cline the  boat  now  darted  with  the  speed  of  light- 
ning. It  was  full  of  men,  two  of  whom  stood 
erect,  the  one  in  the  bow,  the  other  in  the  stem, 
to  control  the  movements  of  the  boat. 

For  a  few  seconds  there  was  deep  silence.  The 
men  held  their  breath  as  the  boat  leaped  along 
with  the  boiling  flood.  There  was  a  curling 
£2 
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white  wave  at  the  foot  of  the  fall.  The  boat  cut 
through  this  like  a  knife,  drenching  her  crew  with 
spray.  Next  moment  she  swept  round  into  the 
eddy  where  the  canoe  was  floating,  and  the  men 
gave  vent  to  a  loud  cheer  of  satisfaction  at  having 
run  the  fall  in  safety. 

But  this  was  not  the  end  of  that  exciting  scene. 
Scarcely  had  they  gained  the  land,  when  another 
boat  appeared  on  the  crest  of  the  faU.  Again  a 
shout  was  given  and  a  dash  made.  For  one 
moment  there  was  a  struggle  with  the  raging 
flood,  and  then  a  loud  cheer  as  the  second  boat 
swept  into  the  eddy  in  safety.  Then  a  thii'd  and 
a  fourth  boat  went  through  the  same  operation, 
and  before  the  end  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  six 
boats  ran  the  fall.  The  bay  at  the  foot  of  it, 
which  had  been  so  quiet  and  solitary  when  Jasper 
and  his  friends  arrived,  became  the  scene  of  the 
wildest  confusion  and  noise,  as  the  men  ran  about 
with  tremendous  activity,  making  preparations  to 
spend  the  night  there. 

Some  hauled  might  and  main  at  the  boats  ; 
some  carried  up  tlie  provisions,  frying-pans,  and 
kettles  ;  others  cut  down  dry  trees  with  their  axes, 
and  cut  them  up  into  logs  from  five  to  six  feet 
long  and  as  thick  as  a  man's  thigh.  These  were 
intended  for  six  great  fires,  each  boat's  crew  re- 
quiring a  fire  to  themselves. 

While  this  was  going  on,  the  principal  guides 
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and  steersmen  crowded  round  oiir  three  travellers, 
and  plied  them  with  questions  ;  for  it  was  so 
unusual  to  meet  with  strangers  in  that  far-oflf 
wilderness,  that  a  chance  meeting  of  this  kind  was 
regarded  as  quite  an  important  event. 

"  You're  bound  for  York  Fort,  no  doubt,"  said 
Jasper,  addressing  a  tall  handsome  man  of  be- 
tween forty  and  fifty,  who  was  the  principal  guide. 

"  Ay,  that's  the  end  of  our  journey.  You  see 
we're  taking  our  furs  down  to  the  coast.  Have 
you  come  from  York  Fort,  friend  ]" 

"  No,  I've  come  all  the  way  from  Canada," 
said  Jasper,  who  thereupon  gave  them  a  short 
account  of  his  voyage. 

"  Well,  Jasper,  you'U  spend  the  night  with  us, 
won't  you  1 "  said  the  guide. 

"  That  will  I,  right  gladly." 

"  Come,  then,  I  see  the  fires  are  beginning  to 
bum.  We  may  as  well  have  a  pipe  and  a  chat 
while  supper  is  getting  ready." 

The  night  was  now  closing  in,  and  the  scene  in 
the  forest,  when  the  camp-fires  began  to  blaze, 
was  one  of  the  most  stirring  and  romantic  sights 
that  could  be  witnessed  in  that  land.  The  men 
of  the  brigade  were  some  of  them  French-Cana- 
dians, some  natives  of  the  Orkney  Islands,  who 
had  been  hired  and  sent  out  there  by  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company,  others  were  half-breeds,  and 
a  few  were  pure  Indians.     They  were  all  dressed 
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in  what  is  called  voyageur  costume — coats  oi 
capotes  of  blue  or  grey  cloth,  with  hoods  to  come 
over  their  heads  at  night,  and  fastened  round 
their  waists  witli  scarlet  worsted  belts  ;  corduroy 
or  grey  trousers,  gartered  outside  at  the  knees, 
moccasins,  and  caps.  But  most  of  them  threw 
oflF  their  coats,  and  appeared  in  blue  and  red 
striped  cotton  shirts,  which  were  open  at  the 
throat,  exposing  their  broad,  sun-burned,  hairy 
chests.  There  was  variety,  too,  in  the  caps — some 
had  Scotch  bonnets,  others  red  nightcaps,  a  few 
had  taU  hats,  ornamented  with  gold  and  silver 
cords  and  tassels,  and  a  good  many  wore  no  cover- 
ing at  all  except  their  own  thickly-matted  hair. 
Their  faces  were  burned  to  every  shade  of  red, 
brown,  and  black,  from  constant  exposure,  and 
they  were  strong  as  lions,  wild  as  zebras,  and 
frolicksome  as  kittens  ! 

It  was  no  wonder,  then,  that  Heywood  got 
into  an  extraordinary  state  of  excitement  and 
delight  as  he  beheld  these  wild  fine-looking  men 
smoking  their  pipes  and  cooking  their  suppers, 
sitting,  lying,  and  standing,  talking  and  singing, 
and  laughing,  with  teeth  glistening  and  eyes  glit- 
tering in  the  red  blaze  of  the  fires — each  of  which 
fires  was  big  enough  to  have  roasted  a  whole  ox  ! 

The  young  artist  certainly  made  good  use  of 
his  opportunity.  He  went  about  from  fire  to 
fire,  sketch-book  in  hand,  sketching  all  the  best' 
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looking  men  in  every  possible  attitude,  some- 
times singly,  and  sometimes  in  groups  of  five  or 
six.  He  then  went  to  the  farthest  end  of  the 
encampment,  and,  in  the  light  of  the  last  fire, 
made  a  picture  of  all  the  rest. 

The  kettles  "were  soon  steaming.  The.se  himg 
from  tripods  erected  over  the  fires.  Their  con- 
tents were  flour  and  pemican,  made  into  a  thick 
soup  called  Kubbiboo. 

As  pemican  is  a  kind  of  food  but  little  known 
in  this  country,  I  may  as  well  describe  how  it  is 
made.  In  the  first  place,  it  consists  of  bufi'alo 
meat.  The  great  plains,  or  prairies,  of  America, 
which  are  like  huge  downs  or  commons  hundi'eds 
of  mUes  in  extent,  afford  grass  sufficient  to  support 
countless  herds  of  deer,  wild  horses,  and  bisons. 
The  bisons  are  called  by  the  people  there  buffa- 
loes. The  bufi'alo  is  somewhat  like  an  enormous 
ox,  but  its  hind  quarters  are  smaller  and  its  fore 
quarters  much  larger  than  those  of  the  ox.  Its 
hair  is  long  and  shaggy,  particularly  about  the 
neck  and  shoulders,  where  it  becomes  almost  a 
mane.  Its  horns  are  thick  and  short,  and  its 
look  is  very  ferocious,  but  it  is  in  reality  a  timid 
creature,  and  will  only  turn  to  attack  man  when 
it  is  hard  pressed  and  cannot  escape.  Its  flesh 
is  first-rate  for  food,  even  better  than  beef,  and 
there  is  a  large  hump  on  its  shoulder,  which  is 
considered  the  best  part  of  the  ammaL 
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Such  is  the  bison,  or  buflfalo,  from  which  pemi- 
can  is  made. 

When  a  man  wishes  to  make  a  bag  of  pemican, 
he  first  of  all  kills  a  buffalo — not  an  easy  thing 
to  do  by  any  means,  for  the  buffalo  runs  well. 
Having  killed  him,  he  skins  him  and  cuts  up  the 
meat — also  a  difficult  thing  to  do,  especially  if 
one  is  not  used  to  that  sort  of  work.  Then  he 
cuts  the  meat  into  thin  layers,  and  hangs  it  up  to 
dry.  Dried  meat  will  keep  for  a  long  time.  It 
is  packed  up  in  bales  and  sent  about  that  country 
to  be  used  as  food.  The  next  thing  to  be  done 
is  to  make  a  bag  of  the  raw  hide  of  the  buffalo. 
This  13  done  with  a  glover's  needle,  the  raw 
sinews  of  the  animal  being  used  instead  of  thread. 
The  bag  is  usually  about  three  feet  long,  and 
eighteen  inches  broad,  and  the  hair  is  left  on  the 
outside  of  it.  A  huge  pot  is  now  put  on  the  fire, 
and  the  fat  of  the  buffalo  is  melted  down.  Then 
the  dried  meat  is  pounded  between  two  stones, 
until  it  is  torn  and  broken  up  into  shreds,  after 
which  it  is  put  into  the  bag,  the  melted  fat  is 
jjoured  over  it,  and  the  whole  is  well  mixed. 
The  la.st  operation  is  to  sew  up  the  mouth  of  the 
liag  and  leave  it  to  cool,  after  which  the  pemican 
is  ready  for  u.se. 

In  this  state  a  bag  of  pemican  will  keep  fresh 
and  good  for  years.  When  the  search  was  going 
on  in  the  polar  regions  for  the  lost  ships  of  Six 
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John  Franklin,  one  of  the  parties  hid  some  pemi- 
can  in  the  ground,  intending  to  return  and  take  it 
up.  They  returned  home,  however,  another  way. 
Five  years  later  some  travellers  discovered  this 
pemican,  and  it  was  found,  at  that  time,  to  be  fit 
for  food.  Pemican  is  extensively  used  throughout 
Rupert's  Land,  especially  during  summer,  for  at 
that  season  the  brigades  of  boats  start  from  hun- 
dreds of  inland  trading-posts  to  take  the  furs  to 
the  coast  for  shipment  to  England,  and  pemican 
is  found  to  be  not  only  the  best  of  food  for  these 
hard  working-men,  but  exceedingly  convenient  to 
carry. 

Supper  finished,  the  wild-looking  fellows  of  this 
brigade  took  to  their  pipes,  and  threw  fresh  logs 
on  the  fii'es,  which  roared  and  crackled  and  shot 
up  their  forked  tongues  of  flame,  as  if  they  wished 
to  devour  the  forest.  Then  the  song  and  the  story 
went  round,  and  men  told  of  terrible  fights  with 
the  red  men  of  the  prairies,  and  desperate  en- 
counters with  grizzly  bears  in  the  Eocky  Moun- 
tains, and  naiTow  escapes  among  the  rapids  and 
falls,  until  the  night  was  half  spent.  Then,  one 
by  one,  each  man  wrapped  himself  in  his  blanket, 
stretched  himself  on  the  ground  with  his  feet 
towards  the  fire  and  his  head  pillowed  on  a  coat 
or  a  heap  of  brushwood,  and  went  to  sleep. 

Ere  long  they  were  all  down,  except  one  or  two 
long-winded  story  tellers,  who  went  on  muttering 
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to  their  pipes  after  their  comrades  were  asleep. 
Even  these  became  tired  at  last  of  the  sound  of 
their  own  voices,  and  gradually  everj'  noise  in  the 
camp  was  hushed,  except  the  crackling  of  the  fires 
as  they  sank  by  degrees  and  went  out,  leaving  the 
place  in  dead  silence  and  total  darkness. 

With  the  first  peep  of  dawn  the  guide  arose. 
In  ten  minutes  after  his  first  shout  the  whole 
camp  was  astir.  The  men  yawned  a  good  deal  at 
first  and  grumbled  a  little,  and  stretched  them- 
selves violently,  and  yawned  again.  But  soon  they 
shook  off  laziness  and  sprang  to  their  work.  Pots, 
pans,  kettles,  and  pemican  bags  were  tossed  into 
the  boats,  and  in  the  course  of  half-an-hour  they 
were  ready  to  continue  the  voyage. 

Jasper  stood  beside  the  guide  looking  on  at  the 
busy  scene. 

"  Heard  you  any  news  from  the  Saskatchewan 
of  late,"  said  he. 

"  Not  much,"  replied  the  guide  ;  "  there's  little 
stirring  there  just  now,  except  among  the  Indians, 
who  have  been  killing  and  scalping  each  other  as 
usual.  But,  by  the  way,  that  reminds  me  there  has 
been  a  sort  of  row  between  the  Indians  and  the 
Company's  people  at  Fort  Erie. 

"  Fort  Erie  !"  said  Jasper  with  a  start. 

"  Ay,  that's  the  name  o'  the  fort,  if  I  remem- 
ber right,"  returned  the  guide.  "  It  seems  that 
one  o'  the  men  there,  I  think  they  call  him  La- 
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roche — but  what  makes  you  start,  friend  Jasper  1 
Do  you  know  anything  of  this  man  1" 

"  Yes,  he's  a  friend  of  mine.  Go  on,  let  me 
hear  about  it." 

"  Well,  there's  not  much  to  teE,"  resumed 
the  guide.  "  This  Laroche,  it  would  appear,  has 
got  into  hot  water.  He  has  a  daughter,  a  good 
lookin'  wench  I'm  told,  and,  better  than  that,  a 
weU-behaved  one.  One  o'  the  Indians  had  been 
impertinent  to  the  girl,  so  old  Laroche,  who  seems 
to  be  a  fiery  fellow,  up  fist,  hit  him  on  the  nose, 
and  knocked  the  savage  flat  on  his  back.  A  tre- 
mendous howl  was  set  up,  and  knives  and  hatchets 
were  flourished  ;  but  Mr.  Pemberton,  who  is  in 
charge  of  Fort  Erie,  ran  in  and  pacified  them. 
The  Indian  that  was  floored  vows  he'U  have  the 
hair  off"  old  Laroche's  head." 

This  taking  the  hair  oft'  people's  heads,  or  scalp- 
ing, as  it  is  called,  is  a  common  practice  among 
the  North  American  Indians.  When  a  savage 
kills  his  enemy  he  runs  his  scalping-knife  round 
the  dead  man's  head,  seizes  the  hair  with  his  left 
hand  and  tears  the  scalp  oft".  Indeed  this  dread- 
ful cruelty  is  sometimes  practised  before  death 
has  occurred.  The  scalp  with  its  lock  of  hair  is 
taken  home  by  the  victor,  and  hung  up  in  his 
tent  as  a  trophy  of  war.  The  man  who  can 
show  the  greatest  number  of  scalps  is  considered 
the   greatest    warrior.       The    dresses   of   Indian 
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warriors  are  usually  fringed  with  human  scalp- 
locks. 

"  That's  a  bad  business,"  said  Jasper,  who  was 
concerned  to  hear  such  news  of  his  intended  father- 
in-law.  "  Do  ye  know  the  name  o'  this  red- 
skinned  rascal  1" 

"  I  heard  it  mentioned,"  said  the  guide,  "  but 
I  can't  remember  it  at  this  moment." 

"  The  boats  are  ready  to  start,"  said  one  of  the 
steersmen,  coming  up  just  then. 

"  Very  good,  let  the  men  embark.  Now,  Ja^ 
per,  we  must  part.  Give  us  a  shake  o'  your  hand. 
A  pleasant  trip  to  you." 

"  The  same  to  you,  friend,"  said  Jasper,  return- 
ing the  guide's  squeeze. 

In  another  minute  the  boats  were  away. 

"  Now,  friends,  we  shall  start,"  said  Jasper, 
breaking  the  deep  silence  which  followed  the  de- 
parture of  the  brigade. 

"  Good,"  said  Arrowhead. 

"  I'm  ready,"  said  Heywood. 

Tlie  canoe  was  soon  in  the  water,  and  the  men 
in  their  places  ;  but  they  started  that  morning 
without  a  song.  Arrowhead  was  never  inclined 
to  be  noisy,  Heywo<jd  was  sleepy,  and  Jasj)er  was 
rendered  anxious  by  what  he  had  heard  of  his 
friends  at  Fort  Erie,  so  they  paddled  away  in 
silence. 
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CHAPTER   IX. 

THE  FORT,  AND  AX  UNEXPECTED  MEETIKG. 

WE  turn  now  to  a  very  different  scene.  It  is 
a  smaU  fort  or  trading-post  on  the  banks 
of  a  stream  whicli  flows  through  the  prairie.  Tlie 
fort  is  very  much  like  the  one  which  has  been 
ah-eady  described,  but  somewhat  stronger ;  and 
there  are  four  block-houses  or  bastions,  one  at  each 
corner,  from  which  the  muzzles  of  a  few  heavy 
guns  may  be  seen  protruding. 

The  trees  and  bushes  have  been  cleared  away 
from  around  this  fort,  and  the  strips  of  forest-land 
which  run  along  both  sides  of  the  river  are  not  so 
thickly  wooded  as  the  country  through  which  the 
reader  has  hitherto  been  travelling.  In  front  of 
the  fort  rolls  the  river.  Immediately  behind  it 
lies  the  boundless  prairie,  which  extends  like  a 
sea  of  grass,  with  scarcely  a  tree  or  bush  upon  it, 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.     This  is  Fort  Erie. 

You  might  ride  for  many  days  over  that  prairie 
without  seeing  anything  of  the  forest,  except  a 
clump  of  trees  and  bushes  here  and  there,  and 
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now  and  then  a  little  pond.  The  whole  region  is 
extremely  beautiful.  One  that  ought  to  fill  the 
hearts  of  men  with  admiration  and  love  of  the 
bountiful  God  who  formed  it.  But  men  in  those 
regions,  at  the  time  I  write  of,  thought  little  of 
beauties  of  nature,  and  cared  nothing  for  the 
goodness  of  God.  At  least  this  may  be  truly  said 
of  the  red-skinned  owners  of  the  soil.  It  was 
otherwise  with  some  of  the  white  people  who  dwelt 
there. 

Three  weeks  had  passed  away  since  the  night 
spent  by  our  friends  with  the  brigade.  It  was 
now  a  beautiful  evening,  a  little  after  sunset.  The 
day's  work  at  the  fort  had  been  finished,  and  the 
men  were  amusing  themselves  by  racing  their 
horses,  of  which  fine  animals  there  were  great 
numbers  at  Fort  Erie. 

Just  a  little  after  the  sim  had  gone  down,  three 
horsemen  appeared  on  the  distant  prairie  and  came 
botmding  at  full  gallop  towards  the  fort.  They 
were  our  friends  Ja.-;per,  Heywood,  and  Arrow- 
head. These  adventurous  travellers  had  reached 
a  fort  farther  down  the  river  two  days  before,  and, 
having  been  supplied  with  horses,  had  pushed  for- 
ward by  way  of  the  plains. 

On  entering  the  belt  of  woods  close  to  the  fort, 
the  horsemen  reined  in,  and  rode  among  the  trees 
more  cautiously. 

"  Here's  the  end  of  our  journey  at  last,"  cried 
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Jasper,  on  whose  bronzed  countenance  there  was 
a  deep  flush  of  excitement  and  a  look  of  anxiety. 

Just  as  he  said  this,  Jasper's  heart  appeared  to 
leap  into  his  throat  and  almost  choked  him. 
Pulling  up  suddenly,  he  swallowed  his  heart,  with 
some  difficulty,  and  said — 

"  Hold  on,  lads.  I'll  ride  round  to  the  fort  by 
way  of  the  river,  for  reasons  of  my  own.  Push  on, 
Heywood,  with  the  Indian,  and  let  j\Ir.  Pemberton 
know  I'm  coming.  See,  I  will  give  you  the 
packet  of  letters  we  were  asked  to  carry  from  the 
fort  below.     Now,  make  haste." 

Heywood,  though  a  little  surprised  at  this  speech, 
and  at  the  manner  of  his  friend,  took  the  packet 
in  silence  and  rode  swiftly  away,  followed  by  the 
Indian.  "\Mien  they  were  gone,  Jasper  dismounted, 
tied  his  horse  to  a  tree,  and  walked  quickly  into 
the  woods  in  another  direction. 

Now  this  mysterious  proceeding  is  not  difficult 
to  explain.  Jasper  had  caught  sight  of  a  female 
figure  walking  under  the  trees  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  spot  where  he  had  pulled  up. 
.He  knew  that  there  were  none  but  Indian  women 
at  Fort  Erie  at  that  time,  and  that,  therefore,  the 
only  respectably  dressed  female  at  the  place  must 
needs  be  his  own  Marie  Laroche.  Overjoyed  at 
the  opportunity  thus  unexpectedly  afforded  him  of 
meeting  her  alone,  he  hastened  forward  with  a 
beating  heart. 
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]\Iarie  was  seated  on  the  stump  of  a  fallen  tree 
when  the  hunter  came  up.  She  was  a  fair,  beautiful 
woman  of  about  five-and-twenty,  with  an  air  of 
modesty  about  her  which  attracted  love,  yet  re- 
pelled familiarity.  Many  a  good-looking  and  well- 
doing young  fellow  had  attempted  to  gain  the 
heart  of  Marie  during  the  last  two  years,  but 
without  success — for  this  good  reason,  that  her 
heart  had  been  gained  already. 

She  was  somewhat  startled  when  a  man  appeared 
thus  suddenly  before  her.  Jasper  stood  in  silence 
for  a  few  moments,  with  his  arms  crossed  upon  his 
breast,  and  ga2ed  earnestly  into  her  face. 

As  he  did  not  speak,  she  said — "  You  appear 
to  be  a  stranger  here.    Have  you  arrived  lately  1" 

Jasper  was  for  a  moment  astonished  that  she 
did  not  at  once  recognise  him,  and  yet  he  had  no 
reason  to  be  surprised.  Besides  the  alteration 
that  two  years  sometimes  makes  in  a  man,  Jasper 
had  made  a  considerable  alteration  on  himself 
When  Marie  last  saw  him,  he  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  practising  the  foolisli  and  unnatural  cus- 
tom of  shaving  ;  and  he  had  carried  it  to  such  an 
extreme  that  he  shaved  off  cver}'thiiig — whiskers, 
beard,  and  moustache.  But  within  a  year  he  had 
been  induced  by  a  wise  friend  to  change  his 
opinion  on  this  subject.  That  friend  had  suggested, 
that  as  Providence  had  caused  hair  to  grow  on 
kis  checks,  lips,  and  chin,  it  was  intended  to  be 
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worn,  and  that  he  had  no  more  right  to  shave 
his  face  than  a  Chinaman  had  to  shave  his  head. 
Jasper  had  been  so  far  convinced,  that  he  had 
suflFered  his  -whiskers  to  grow.  These  were  now 
large  and  bushy,  and  had  encroached  so  much  on 
his  chin  as  to  have  become  almost  a  beard.  Be- 
sides this,  not  having  shaved  any  part  of  his  face 
during  the  last  three  weeks,  there  was  little  of  it 
visible  except  his  eyes,  forehead,  and  cheek-bones. 
All  the  rest  was  more  or  less  covered  with  black 
hair. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  Marie,  who  believed 
him  to  be  two  thousand  miles  away  at  that 
moment,  did  not  recognise  him  in  the  increasing 
darkness  of  evening.  The  lover  at  once  under- 
stood this,  and  he  resolved  to  play  the  part  of  a 
stranger.  He  happened  to  have  the  power  of 
changing  his  voice — a  power  possessed  by  many 
people — and,  trusting  to  the  increasing  gloom  to 
conceal  him  and  to  the  fact  that  he  was  the 
last  person  in  the  world  whom  Marie  might 
expect  to  see  there,  he  addressed  her  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"  I  am  indeed  a  stranger  here  ;  at  least  I  have 
not  been  at  the  post  for  a  very  long  time.  I  have 
just  reached  the  end  of  a  long  journey." 

'<  Indeed,"  said  the  girl,  interested  by  the 
stranger's  grave  manner.  "  May  I  ask  where  you 
have  come  from  ] " 
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"  I  have  come  all  the  way  from  Canada,  youno; 
woman,  and  I  count  myself  lucky  in  meeting  with 
such  a  pleasant  face  at  the  end  of  my  journey." 

"From  Canada!"  exclaimed  Marie,  becoming 
still  more  interested  in  the  stranger,  and  blushing 
deeply  as  she  asked — "  You  have  friends  there, 
no  doubt  ?" 

"  Ay,  a  few,"  said  Jasper. 

"  And  what  has  brought  you  such  a  long  way 
into  this  wild  wilderness  1 "  asked  Marie,  sighing 
as  she  thought  of  the  hundreds  of  miles  that  lay 
between  Fort  Erie  and  Canada. 

"  I  have  come  here  to  get  me  a  wife,"  replied 
Jasper. 

"  That  is  strange,"  said  the  girl,  smiling,  "  for 
there  are  few  but  Indian  women  here.  A  stout 
hunter  like  you  might  find  one  nearer  home,  I 
should  think." 

Here  Marie  paused,  for  she  felt  that  on  such  a 
subject  she  ought  not  to  converse  with  a  stranger. 
Yet  she  could  not  help  adding,  "  But  perhaps,  as 
you  say  you  have  been  in  this  part  of  the  world 
before,  you  may  have  some  one  in  your  mind  1 " 

"  I  am  engaged,"  said  Jasper,  abruptly. 

On  hearing  tliis,  Marie  felt  more  at  her  ease, 
and,  being  of  a  very  sympathetic  nature,  she  at 
once  courted  the  confidence  of  the  stranger. 

"  May  T  venture  to  ask  her  name  ? "  said  Marie, 
with  an  arch  smile. 
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"  I  may  not  tell,"  replied  Jasper  ;  "  I  have  a 
comrade  who  is  entitled  to  know  this  secret 
before  any  one  else.  Perhaps  you  may  have  heard 
of  him,  for  he  was  up  in  these  parts  two  years 
agone.     His  name  is  Jasper  Derry." 

The  blood  rushed  to  Marie's  temples  on  hearing 
the  name,  and  she  turned  her  face  away  to  conceal 
her  agitation,  whUe,  in  a  low  voice,  she  said — 

"  Is  Jasper  Derry,  then,  your  intimate  friend  V 

"That  is  he — a  very  intimate  friend  indeed. 
But  you  appear  to  know  him." 

"  Yes,  I — I  know  htm — I  have  seen  him.  I 
hope  he  is  well,"  said  Marie  ;  and  she  listened 
with  a  beating  heart  for  the  answer,  though  she 
stiU  turned  her  face  away. 

"Oh  !  he's  well  enough,"  said  Jasper;  "sick- 
ness don't  often  trouble  him.  He's  going  to  be 
married." 

Had  a  bullet  struck  the  girl's  heart  she  could 
not  have  turned  more  deadly  pale  than  she  did  on 
hearing  this.  She  half  rose  from  the  tree  stump, 
and  would  have  fallen  to  the  ground  insensible, 
had  not  Jasper  caught  her  in  his  arms. 

"  My  own  Marie,"  said  he  fervently,  "  for- 
give me,  dearest  ;  forgive  my  foUy,  my  wicked- 
ness, in  deceiving  you  in  this  fashion.  Oh,  what 
a  fool  I  am  ! "  he  added,  as  the  poor  girl  still  hung 
heavily  in  his  grasp — "  speak  to  me  Marie,  my 
own  darling." 
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Whether  it  was  the  earnestness  of  his  voice,  or 
the  kiss  which  he  printed  on  her  forehead,  or  the 
coolness  of  the  evening  air,  I  know  not,  but  cer- 
tain it  is  that  Marie  recovered  in  the  course  of  a 
few  minutes,  and,  on  being  convinced  that  Jasper 
really  was  her  old  lover,  she  resigned  herself, 
wisely,  to  her  fate,  and  held  such  an  uncommonly 
long  conversation  with  the  bold  hunter,  that  the 
moon  was  up  and  the  stars  were  out  before  they 
turned  their  steps  towards  the  Fort. 

"  Why,  Jasper  Derry,"  cried  Mr.  Pemberton, 
as  the  hunter  entered  the  hall  of  Fort  Erie, 
"  where  have  you  been.  Fve  been  expecting  you 
every  moment  for  the  last  two  hours." 

"  Well,  you  see,  l^Ir.  Pemberton,  I  just  went 
down  the  river  a  short  bit  to  see  an  old  friend 
and  I  was  kep'  longer  than  I  expected,"  said 
Jasper,  with  a  cool  grave  face,  as  he  grasped  and 
shook  the  hand  which  was  held  out  to  him. 

"  Ah  !  I  see,  you  hunters  are  more  like  brothers 
than  friends.  No  doubt  you  went  to  smoke  a 
pipe  with  Hawkeye,  or  to  have  a  chat  with  the 
Muskrat  about  old  times,"  said  the  fur-trader, 
mentioning  the  names  of  two  Indians  who  were 
celebrated  as  being  the  best  hunters  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  wlio  had  been  bosom  friends 
of  Jasper  when  he  resided  there  two  years 
before. 

"  No,  I've  not  yet  smoked  a  pipe  with  Hawk- 


&•  V. 
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eye,  neither  have  I  seen  IMiiskrat,  but  I  certainly 
have  had  a  pretty  long  chat  with  one  o'  my  old 
friends,"  answered  Jasper,  whUe  a  quiet  smile 
played  on  his  face. 

"  Well,  come  along  and  have  a  pipe  and  a  chat 
with  me.  I  hope  you  count  me  one  of  your 
friends  too,"  said  ]\Ir.  Pemberton,  conducting  Jas- 
per into  an  inner  room,  where  he  found  Heywood 
and  Arrowhead  seated  at  a  table,  doing  justice  to 
a  splendid  supper  of  bufFalo-tong-ues,  venison- 
steaks,  and  marrow-bones.  "  Here  are  your  com- 
rades, you  see,  hard  at  work.  It's  lucky  you  came 
to-night,  Jasper,  for  I  intend  to  be  off  to-morrow 
morning,  by  break  of  day,  on  a  buffalo  himt.  If 
you  had  been  a  few  hours  later  of  arriving,  I 
should  have  missed  you.  Come,  will  you  eat  or 
smoke?" 

"  I'U  eat  first,  if  you  have  no  objection,"  said 
Jasper,  "  and  smoke  afterwards." 

"  Very  good.  Sit  down,  then,  and  get  to  work. 
Meanwhile,  I'U  go  and  look  after  the  horses  that 
we  intend  to  take  with  us  to-morrow.  Of  coui'se 
you'll  accompany  us,  Jasper  ]" 

"  I'U  be  very  glad,  and  so  will  Arrowhead, 
there.  There's  nothing  he  likes  so  much  as  a 
chase  after  a  buffalo,  unless,  it  may  be,  the  eating 
of  him.  But  as  for  my  friend  and  comrade  ]\Ir. 
Heywood,  he  must  speak  for  himself." 

"  I  wiU  be  deUghted  to  go,"   answered  the 
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artist,  "  nothing  will  give  me  more  pleasure  ;  but 
I  fear  my  steed  is  too  much  exhausted  to" — 

"  Oh  !  make  your  mind  easy  on  that  score," 
said  the  fur-trader,  interrupting  him.  "  I  have 
plenty  of  capital  horses,  and  can  mount  the  whole 
of  you,  so  that's  settled-  And  now,  friends,  do 
justice  to  your  supper,  I  shall  be  back  before  you 
have  done." 

So  saying,  Mr.  Pemberton  left  the  room,  and 
our  three  friends,  being  unusually  hungry,  fell 
vigorously  to  work  on  the  .good  cheer  of  Fort 
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CHAPTER  X. 

BUFFALO-HUNTING  ON  THE  PKAIPJE8. 

"VTEXT  day  most  of  the  men  of  Fort  Erie, 
-L^  headed  by  Mr.  Pemberton,  rode  away  into 
the  prairies  on  a  buffalo-hunt.  Jasper  would  will- 
ingly have  remained  with  Marie  at  the  fort,  but 
ha\'ing  promised  to  go,  he  would  not  now  draw 
back. 

The  band  of  horsemen  rode  for  three  hours, 
at  a  quick  pace,  over  the  grassy  plains,  without 
seeing  anything.  Jasper  kept  close  beside  his 
friend  old  Laroche,  while  Hej^wood  rode  and  con- 
versed chiefly  with  Mr.  Pemberton.  There  were 
about  twenty  men  altogether,  armed  with  guns, 
and  mounted  on  their  best  buflfalo-runners,  as  they 
styled  the  horses  which  were  trained  to  hunt  the 
buffalo.  Many  of  these  steeds  had  been  wild 
horses,  caught  by  the  Indians,  broken-in,  and  sold 
by  them  to  the  fur-traders. 

"  I  have  seldom  ridden  so  long  without  meeting 
buffaloes,"  observed  Mr.  Pemberton,  as  the  party 
galloped  to  the  top  of  a  ridge  of  land,  from  which 
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they  could  see  the  plains  far  and  wide  arouud 
them. 

"  There  they  are  at  last,"  said  Hey  wood 
eagerly,  pointing  to  a  certain  spot  on  the  far-otf 
horizon,  where  living  creatures  of  some  sort  were 
seen  moving. 

"  That  must  be  a  band  o'  red-skins,"  said  Jas- 
per, who  trotted  up  at  this  moment  with  the  rest 
of  the  party. 

"  They  are  Sauteaux,"*  observed  Arrowhead 
quietly. 

"  You  must  have  good  eyes,  friend,"  said  Pem- 
berton,  applying  a  small  pocket-telescope  to  his 
eye  ;  "  they  are  indeed  Sauteaux,  I  see  by  their 
dress,  and  they  have  observed  us,  for  they  are 
coming  straight  this  way,  like  the  wind," 

"Will  they  come  as  enemies  or  friends?"  in- 
quired Heywood. 

"  As  friends,  I  have  no  doubt,"  replied  the 
fur-trader.  *'  Come,  lads,  we  will  ride  forward  to 
meet  them." 

In  a  short  time  the  two  parties  of  horsemen 
met.  They  approached  almost  at  full  speed,  as  if 
each  meant  to  ride  the  other  down,  and  did  not 
ruin  up  until  they  were  so  close  that  it  seemed 
impossible  to  avoid  a  shock. 

"Have  you  seen  the   buffaloes  lately?"   in- 

*  This  word  is  pronounced  Sotoes  in  the  plural ;  iiotoe  in 
the  singular. 
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quired  Pemberton,  after  the  first  salutation  had 
passed. 

"  Yes,  there  are  large  bands  not  an  hour's  ride 
from  this.  Some  of  our  young  warriors  have  re- 
mained to  hunt.  We  are  going  to  the  fort  to 
trade." 

"  Good  ;  you  -will  find  tobacco  enough  there  to 
keep  you  smoking  till  I  return  vrith.  fresh  meat," 
said  Pemberton,  in  the  native  tongue,  which  he 
could  speak  like  an  Indian.  "  I'll  not  be  long 
away.      Farewell." 

No  more  words  were  wasted.  The  traders 
galloped  away  over  the  prairie,  and  the  Indians, 
of  whom  there  were  about  fifteen,  dashed  off  in 
the  direction  of  the  fort. 

These  Indians  were  a  very  difi"ereut  set  of  men 
from  those  whom  I  have  already  introduced  to  the 
reader  in  a  former  chapter.  There  are  many 
tribes  of  Indians  in  the  wilderness  of  Rupert's 
Land,  and  some  of  the  tribes  are  at  constant  war 
with  each  other.  But  in  order  to  avoid  confusing 
the  reader,  it  may  be  as  well  to  divide  the  Indian 
race  into  two  great  classes — namely,  those  who 
inhabit  the  woods,  and  those  who  roam  over  the 
plains  or  prairies.  As  a  general  rule,  the  thick- 
wood  Indians  are  a  more  peaceful  set  of  men  than 
the  prairie  Indians.  They  are  few  in  number, 
and  live  in  a  land  fidl  of  game,  where  there  is  far 
more  than  enough  of  room  for  all  of  them.     Their 
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mode  of  travelling  in  canoes,  and  on  foot,  is  slow, 
60  that  the  diflferent  tribes  do  not  often  meet,  and 
they  have  no  occasion  to  quarrel.  They  are,  for 
the  most  part,  a  quiet  and  harmless  race  of  savages, 
and  being  very  dependent  on  the  fur-traders  for 
the  necessaries  of  life,  they  are  on  their  good  be- 
haviour, and  seldom  do  much  mischief. 

It  is  very  different  with  the  plain-Indians. 
These  savages  have  numbers  of  fine  horses,  and 
live  in  a  splendid  open  country,  which  is  weU- 
stocked  with  deer  and  buffaloes,  besides  other 
game.  They  are  bold  riders,  and  scour  over  the 
country  in  all  directions,  consequently  the  differ- 
ent tribes  often  come  across  each  other  when  out 
hunting.  Quarrels  and  fights  are  the  results,  50 
that  these  savages  are  naturally  a  fierce  and  war- 
like race.  They  are  independent  too  ;  for  although 
they  get  their  guns  and  ammunition  and  other 
necessaries  from  the  traders,  they  can  manage  to 
live  without  these  things  if  need  be.  They  can 
clothe  themselves  in  the  skins  of  wild  animals,  and 
when  they  lose  their  guns,  or  wet  their  powder, 
they  can  kill  game  easily  with  their  own  bows  and 
arrows. 

It  was  a  band  of  these  fellows  that  now  went 
gallojung  towards  Fort  Erie,  with  the  long  manes 
and  tails  of  the  half-wild  horses  and  the  scalp- 
locks  on  their  dresses  and  their  own  long  black 
hair  streaming  in  the  wind. 
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Pemberton  and  bis  party  soon  came  up  witb  tbe 
young  Indians  wbo  bad  remained  to  cbase  the 
buffaloes.  He  found  tbem  sbeltered  bebind  a 
little  mound,  making  preparation  for  an  immediate 
attack  on  tbe  animals,  wbicb,  bowever,  were  not 
yet  visible  to  tbe  men  from  the  fort. 

"  I  do  believe  they've  seen  buffaloes  on  tbe  other 
side  of  that  mound,"  said  Pemberton,  as  he  rode 
forward. 

He  was  right.  Tbe  Indians,  of  whom  there  were 
six,  well  mounted  and  armed  with  strong  short 
bows,  pointed  to  the  mound,  and  said  that  on  the 
other  side  of  it  there  were  himdreds  of  buffaloes. 

As  tbe  animals  were  so  numerous,  no  objection 
was  made  to  the  fur-traders  joining  in  tbe  bunt, 
so  in  another  moment  the  united  party  leaped  from 
theu:  horses  and  prepared  for  action.  Some  wiped 
out  and  carefully  loaded  their  guns,  others  ex- 
amined the  priming  of  their  pieces,  and  chipped 
the  edges  off  the  flints  to  make  sure  of  their  not 
missing  fire.  All  looked  to  the  girths  of  their 
saddles,  and  a  few  threw  off  their  coats  and  rolled 
their  shirt-sleeves  up  to  their  shoulders,  as  if  they 
Avere  going  to  undertake  hard  and  bloody  work. 

Mr.  Pemberton  took  in  hand  to  look  after  our 
friend  Heywood,  the  re^t  were  well  qualified  to 
look  after  themselves.  In  five  minutes  they  were 
aU  re-mounted  and  rode  quietly  to  the  brow  of  the 
mound. 
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Here  an  interesting  sight  presented  itself.  The 
whole  plain  was  covered  with  the  huge  unwieldy 
forms  of  the  buffaloes.  They  were  scattered  about, 
singly  and  in  groups,  grazing  or  playing  or  lying 
down,  and  in  one  or  two  places  some  of  the  bulls 
were  engaged  in  single  combat,  pawing  the  earth, 
goring  each  other,  and  bellowing  furiously. 

After  one  look,  the  hunters  dashed  down  the 
hill  and  were  in  the  midst  of  the  astonished  ani- 
mals almost  before  they  could  raise  their  heads  to 
look  at  them.  Now  commenced  a  scene  which  it 
is  not  easy  to  describe  correctly.  Each  man  had 
selected  his  own  group  of  animals,  so  that  the 
whole  party  was  scattered  in  a  moment. 

*<  Follow  me,"  cried  Pemberton  to  Heywood, 
"  observe  what  I  do,  and  then  go  try  it  yourself" 

The  fur-trader  galloped  at  fidl  speed  towards 
a  group  of  buffaloes  which  stood  right  before 
him,  about  two  hundred  yards  off.  He  carried  a 
single-barrelled  gun  with  a  flint  lock  in  his  right 
hand  and  a  bullet  in  his  mouth,  ready  to  re-load. 
The  bufl'aloes  gazed  at  him  for  one  moment  in 
.stupid  surprise,  and  then,  with  a  toss  of  their  heads 
and  a  whisk  of  their  tails,  they  turned  and  fled. 
At  first  they  ran  with  a  slow  awkward  gait,  like 
pigs  ;  and  to  one  who  did  not  know  their  powers, 
it  would  seem  that  the  fast-niuniug  horses  of  the 
two  men  would  quickly  overtake  them.  But  as 
they  warmed  U)  the  work  their   speed  increased, 
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and  it  required  the  horses  to  get  up  their  best  paces 
to  overtake  them. 

After  a  furious  gallop,  Pemberton's  horse  ran 
close  up  alongside  of  a  fine-looking  buffalo  cow 
— so  close  that  he  could  almost  touch  the  side 
of  the  animal  with  the  point  of  his  gun.  Drop- 
ping the  rein,  he  pointed  the  gun  without  putting 
it  to  his  shoulder,  and  fired.  The  ball  passed 
through  the  animal's  heart,  and  it  dropt  like  a 
stone.  At  the  same  moment  Pemberton  flung  his 
cap  on  the  ground  beside  it,  so  that  he  might 
afterwards  claim  it  as  his  own. 

The  weU-trained  horse  did  not  shy  at  the  shot, 
neither  did  it  check  its  pace  for  a  moment,  but 
ran  straight  on  and  soon  placed  its  master  along- 
side of  another  buffalo  cow.  In  the  meantime, 
Pemberton  loaded  like  lightning.  He  let  the 
reins  hang  loose,  knowing  that  the  horse  under- 
stood his  work,  and,  seizing  the  powder-horn  at 
his  side  with  his  right  hand,  drew  the  wooden 
stopper  with  his  teeth,  and  poured  a  charge  of 
powder  into  his  left — guessing  the  quantity,  of 
course.  Pouring  this  into  the  gun,  he  put  the 
muzzle  to  his  mouth,  and  spat  the  ball  into  it, 
struck  the  butt  on  the  poramell  of  the  saddle  to 
send  it  down,  as  well  as  to  drive  the  powder  into 
the  pan,  and  taking  his  chance  of  the  gun  prim- 
ing itself,  he  aimed  as  before,  and  pulled  the  trig- 
ger.    The  explosion  followed,  and  a  second  buffalo 
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lay  dead  upon  the  plain,  ^^•ith  a  glove  beside  it  to 
show  to  whom  it  belonged. 

Scenes  similar  to  this  were  being  enacted  all 
over  the  plain,  with  this  diflerence,  that  the  bad 
or  impatient  men  sometimes  fired  too  soon  and 
missed  their"  mark,  or  by  only  wounding  the  ani- 
mals, infuriated  them  and  caused  them  to  run  faster. 
One  or  two  ill-trained  horses  shied  when  the  guns 
were  fired,  and  left  their  riders  sprawling  on  the 
ground.  Others  stumbled  into  badger-holes  and 
rolled  over.  The  Indians  did  their  work  well. 
They  were  used  to  it,  and  did  not  bend  their  bows 
until  their  horses  almost  brushed  the  reeking 
sides  of  the  huge  brutes.  Then  they  drew  to  the 
arrow  heads,  and,  leaning  forward,  buiied  the  shafts 
up  to  the  feathers.  The  arrow  is  said  to  be  even 
more  deadly  than  the  bullet. 

Already  the  plain  was  strewn  with  dead  or  dying 
buffiiloes,  and  the  ground  seemed  to  tremble  with 
the  thunder  of  the  tread  of  the  affrighted  animals. 
Jasper  had  *  dropt'  three,  and  Arrowhead  had  slain 
two,  yet  the  pace  did  not  slacken — still  the  work 
of  death  went  on. 

Having  seen  Pembcrton  shoot  another  animal, 
Hoywood  became  fired  with  a  desire  to  try  his 
own  hand,  so  he  edged  away  from  his  comimiiion. 
Seeing  a  very  large  monstrous-looking  buQ'alo 
flying  away  by  itself  at  no  great  distance,  lie 
turned  his  horse  towards  it,  grasped  his  gun, 
shiiok  the  reins,  and  gave  cbaso. 
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Now  poor  Heywood  did  not  know  that  the 
animal  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  Mil  was  a 
tough  old  bull ;  neither  did  he  know  that  a  bull 
is  bad  to  eat,  and  dangerous  to  follow ;  and, 
worse  than  all,  he  did  not  know  that  when  a  bull 
holds  his  tad  stiff  and  straight  up  in  the  air,  it  is 
a  sign  that  he  is  in  a  tremendous  rage,  and  that 
the  wisest  thing  a  man  can  do  is  to  let  him  alone. 
Heywood,  in  fact,  knew  nothing,  so  he  rushed 
blindly  on  his  fate.  At  first  the  bull  did  not 
raise  his  tail,  but,  as  the  rider  drew  near,  he 
turned  his  enormous  shaggy  head  a  little  to  one 
side,  and  looked  at  him  out  of  the  corner  of  his 
wicked  little  eye.  When  Heywood  came  within 
a  few  yards  and,  in  attempting  to  take  aim,  fired 
off  his  gun  by  accident  straight  into  the  face  of 
the  sun,  the  tail  went  up  and  the  bull  began  to 
growl.  The  ferocious  aspect  of  the  creature 
alarmed  the  artist,  but  he  had  made  up  his  mind 
to  kill  it,  so  he  attempted  to  re-load,  as  Pemberton 
had  done.  He  succeeded,  and  as  he  was  about  to 
turn  his  attention  again  to  the  bull,  he  observed 
one  of  the  men  belonging  to  the  fort  making  to- 
wards him.  This  man  saw  and  knew  the  artist's 
danger,  and  meant  to  warn  him,  but  his  horse 
unfortunately  put  one  of  its  feet  into  a  hole,  and 
sent  him  flying  head  over  heels  through  the  aii-. 
Heywood  was  now  so  close  to  the  buU  that  he  had 
to  prepare  for  another  shot. 
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The  horse  he  rode  was  a  thoroughly  good  buf- 
falo-rumier.  It  knew  the  dangerous  character  of 
the  hull,  if  its  rider  did  not,  and  kept  its  eye 
watchfully  upon  it.  At  last  the  buU  lost  patience, 
and,  suddenly  wheeling  round,  dashed  at  the  horse, 
but  the  trained  animal  sprang  nimbly  to  one  side, 
and  got  out  of  the  way.  Heywood  was  all  but 
thrown.  He  clutched  the  mane,  however,  and 
held  on.     The  bull  then  continued  its  flight. 

Determined  not  to  be  caught  in  this  way  again, 
the  artist  seized  the  reins,  and  ran  the  horse  close 
alongside  of  the  buffalo,  whose  tail  was  now  as  stiff 
as  a  poker.  Once  more  the  buU  turned  suddenly 
round.  Heywood  pulled  the  reins  violently,  thus 
confusing  his  steed  which  ran  straight  against  the 
buffalo's  big  hairy  forehead.  It  was  stopped  as 
violently  as  if  it  had  run  against  the  side  of  a 
house.  But  poor  Heywood  was  not  stopped.  He 
left  the  saddle  like  a  rocket,  flew  right  over  the 
bull's  back,  came  down  on  his  face,  ploughed  up 
the  land  with  his  nose — and  learned  a  lesson  from 
experience  ! 

Fortunately  the  spot  on  which  he  fell  happened 
to  be  one  of  those  soft  nuiddy  places  in  which  the 
buffaloes  are  fond  of  rolling  their  huge  bodies  in 
the  heat  of  summer,  so  that,  with  the  exception 
of  a  bruised  and  dirty  face,  and  badly  soiled 
clothes,  the  bold  artist  wa^  none  the  worse  for 
his  adventure. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

WINTEE SLEEPING  IN  THE  SNOW 

A  NIGHT  ALAE:M. 

SUMMER  passed  away,  autumn  passed  away, 
and  winter  came.  So  did  Christmas,  and  so 
did  Jasper's  marriage-day. 

Now  the  reader  must  understand  that  there  is 
a  wonderful  difference  between  the  winter  in  that 
part  of  the  North  American  wilderness  called  Ru- 
pert's Land,  and  winter  in  our  own  happy  island. 

Winter  out  there  is  from  six  to  eight  months 
long.  The  snow  varies  from  three  to  four  feet 
deep,  and  in  many  places  it  drifts  to  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet  deep.  The  ice  on  the  lakes  and  rivers 
is  sometimes  above  six  feet  thick  ;  and  the  salt 
sea  itself,  in  Hudson's  Bay,  is  frozen  over  to  a 
great  extent.  Nothing  like  a  thaw  takes  place 
for  many  mouths  at  a  time,  and  the  frost  is  so 
intense  that  it  is  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  prevent 
one's -self  from  being  frost-bitten.  The  whole 
country,  during  these  long  winter  months,  appears 
white,  desolate,  and  silent. 
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Yet  a  good  many  of  the  birds  and  animals  keep 
moving  about,  though  most  of  them  do  so  at  night, 
and  do  not  often  meet  the  eye  of  man.  The  bear 
goes  to  sleep  all  winter  in  a  hole,  but  the  wolf  and 
the  fox  prowl  about  the  woods  at  night.  Ducks, 
geese,  and  plover  no  longer  enliven  the  marshes 
with  their  wild  cries  ;  but  while  grouse,  or  ptar- 
migan, fly  about  in  immense  flocks,  and  arctic 
hares  make  many  tracks  in  the  deep  snow.  Still, 
these  are  quiet  creatures,  and  they  scarcely  break 
the  deep  dead  silence  of  the  forests  in  winter. 

At  this  period  the  Indian  and  the  fur-trader 
wrap  themselves  in  warm  dresses  of  deer-skin, 
.lined  with  the  thickest  flannel,  and  spend  their 
short  days  in  trapping  and  shooting.  At  night 
the  Indian  piles  logs  on  his  fire  to  keep  out  the 
frost,  and  adds  to  the  warmth  of  his  skin-tent  by 
heaping  snow  up  the  outside  of  it  all  round.  The 
fur-trader  puts  double  window-frames  and  double 
panes  of  ghiss  in  his  windows,  puts  on  double 
doors,  and  heats  his  rooms  with  cast-iron  stoves. 

But  do  what  he  will,  the  fur-trader  cannot 
keep  out  the  cold  altogether.  He  may  heat  the 
stove  red-hot  if  he  will,  yet  the  water  in  the 
basins  and  jugs  in  the  corner  of  his  room  will  be 
frozen,  and  his  breath  settles  on  the  window-panes, 
and  freezes  there  so  thickly  that  it  actually  dims 
the  light  of  the  sun.  This  crust  on  the  windows 
inside  ia  sometimes  an  inch  thick  1 
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Thermometers  in  England  are  usually  filled 
with  quicksilver.  In  Rupert's  Land  quicksilver 
would  be  frozen  half  the  winter,  so  spirit  of  wine 
is  used  instead,  because  that  liquid  will  not  freeze 
with  any  ordinary  degree  of  cold.  Here,  the  ther- 
mometer sometimes  falls  as  low  as  zero.  Out 
there  it  does  not  rise  so  high  as  zero  during  the 
greater  -part  of  the  winter,  and  it  is  often  as 
low  as  twenty,  thirty,  and  even  fifty  degrees  below 
zero. 

If  the  wind  should  blow  when  the  cold  is  in- 
tense, no  man  dare  face  it — he  would  be  certain 
to  be  frost-bitten.  The  parts  of  the  body  that  are 
most  easily  frozen  are  the  ears,  the  chin,  the  cheek- 
bones, the  nose,  the  heels,  fingers,  and  toes.  The 
freeziug  of  any  part  begins  with  a  pricking  sensa- 
tion. When  this  occurs  at  the  point  of  your  nose, 
it  is  time  to  give  earnest  attention  to  that  feature, 
else  you  run  the  risk  of  having  it  shortened.  The 
best  way  to  recover  it  is  to  rub  it  weU,  and  to 
keep  carefully  away  from  the  fire. 

The  Ukest  thing  to  a  frost-bite  is  a  bum.  In 
fact,  the  two  things  are  almost  the  same.  In 
both  cases  the  skin  or  flesh  is  destroyed,  and  be- 
comes a  sore.  In  the  one  case  it  is  destroyed  by 
fire,  in  the  other  by  frost  ;  but  in  both  it  is 
painful  and  dangerous,  according  to  the  depth  of 
the  frost-bite  or  the  bum.  Many  a  poor  feUow 
loses  joints  of  his  toes  and  fingers — some  have 
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even  lost  their  hands  and  feet  by  frost.  Many 
have  lost  their  lives.  But  the  most  common  loss 
is  the  loss  of  the  skin  of  the  point  of  the  nose, 
cheek-bones,  and  chin — a  loss  which  is  indeed 
painful,  but  can  be  replaced  by  nature  in  the  course 
of  time. 

Of  course  curious  appearances  are  produced  by 
such  intense  cold.  On  going  out  into  the  open 
air,  the  breath  settles  on  the  breast,  whiskers,  and 
eyebrows  in  the  shape  of  hoar-frost  ;  and  men  who 
go  out  in  the  morning  for  a  ramble  with  black  or 
brown  locks,  return  at  night  witli  what  appears 
to  be  grey  hair  !  sometimes  with  icicles  hanging 
about  their  faces.  Horses  and  cattle  there  are 
seldom  without  icicles  hanging  from  their  lips  and 
noses  in  winter. 

Poor  Mr.  Pemberton  was  much  troubled  in  this 
way.  He  was  a  fat  and  heavy  man,  and  apt  to 
peVspire  freely.  When  he  went  out  to  shoot  in 
winter,  the  moisture  trickled  down  his  face  and 
turned  his  whiskers  into  two  little  blocks  of  ice  ; 
and  he  used  to  be  often  seen,  after  a  hard  day's 
walk,  sitting  for  a  long  time  boside  the  stove, 
holding  his  cheeks  to  the  fire,  and  gently  coaxing 
the  icy  blocks  to  let  go  their  hold  ! 

But  for  all  this,  the  long  winter  of  those  regions 
is  a  bright  enjoyable  season.  The  cold  is  not  felt 
so  nuich  as  one  would  expect,  becau.se  it  is  not 
damp,  and  the  weather  is  usually  bright  and  suuuy. 
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From  what  I  have  said,  the  reader  will  under- 
stand that  summer  in  those  regions  is  short  and 
very  hot ;  the  winter  long  and  very  cold.  Both 
seasons  have  their  own  peculiar  enjoyments,  and, 
to  healthy  men,  both  are  extremely  agreeable. 

T  have  said  that  Jasper's  marriage-day  had 
arrived.  New  Year's  Day  was  fixed  for  his  imion 
with  the  fair  and  gentle  Marie.  As  is  usual  at 
this  festive  season  of  the  year,  it  was  arranged  that 
a  ball  should  be  given  at  the  fort  in  the  large  hall 
to  all  the  people  that  chanced  to  be  there  at  the 
time. 

Old  Laroche  had  been  sent  to  a  small  hut  a 
long  day's  march  from  the  fort,  where  he  was 
wont  to  spend  his  time  in  trapping  foxes.  He 
was  there  alone,  so,  three  days  before  New  Year's 
Day,  Jasper  set  out  with  Arrowhead  to  visit  the 
old  man,  and  bear  him  company  on  his  march  back 
to  the  fort. 

There  are  no  roads  in  that  country.  Travellers 
have  to  plod  through  the  wilderness  as  they  best 
can.  It  may  not  have  occurred  to  my  reader  that 
it  would  be  a  difficult  thing  to  walk  for  a  day 
through  snow  so  deep,  that,  at  every  step,  the 
traveller  would  sink  the  whole  length  of  his 
leg.  The  truth  is,  that  travelling  in  Rupert's 
Land  in  winter  would  be  impossible  but  for  a 
machine  which  enables  men  to  walk  on  the  surface 
of  the  snow  without  sinking  more  than  a  few 
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inclies.  This  machine  is  the  snow-shoe.  Snow- 
shoes  vary  in  size  and  form  in  diflerent  parts  of 
the  country,  but  they  are  all  used  for  the  same 
purpose.  Some  are  long  and  narrow  ;  others 
are  nearly  round.  They  vary  in  size  from  three 
to  six  feet  in  length,  and  from  eight  to  twenty 
inches  in  breadth.  They  are  extremely  light — 
made  of  a  framework  of  hard  wood,  and  covered 
with  a  network  of  deer-skin,  which,  while  it  pre- 
vents the  wearer  from  sinking  more  than  a  few 
inches,  allows  any  snow  that  may  chance  to  fall 
on  the  top  of  the  shoe  to  pass  through  the  netting. 
The  value  of  this  clumsy  looking  machine  may  be 
imagined,  when  I  say  that  men  with  them  will 
easily  walk  twenty,  thirty,  and  even  forty  miles 
across  a  country  over  which  they  could  not  walk 
three  miles  without  such  helps. 

It  was  a  bright,  cabn,  frosty  morning  when 
Jasper  and  his  friend  set  out  on  their  short  journey. 
The  sun  shone  brilliantly,  and  the  hoar-frost 
sparlded  on  the  trees  and  bushes,  causing  them  to 
appear  as  if  they  had  been  covered  with  millions 
of  diamonds.  The  breath  of  the  two  men  came 
from  their  mouths  like  clouds  of  steam.  Arrow- 
head wore  the  round  snow-shoes  which  go  by  the 
name  of  bear's  paws — he  preferred  these  to  any 
others.  Jasper  wore  the  snow-shoes  peculiar  to 
the  Chipewyan  Indians.  They  were  nearly  as  long 
as  himself,  and  turned  up  at  the  point.     Both  men 
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were  dressed  alike,  in  the  yellow  leathern  costume 
of  winter.  The  only  difference  being  that  Jasper 
wore  a  fur  cap,  while  Arrowhead  sported  a  cloth 
head-piece  that  covered  his  neck  and  shoulders, 
and  was  ornamented  with  a  pair  of  horns. 

All  day  the  two  men  plodded  steadily  over  the 
coimtry.  Sometimes  they  were  toiling  through 
deep  snow  in  wooded  places,  sinking  six  or  eight 
inches  in  spite  of  their  snow-shoes.  At  other 
times,  they  were  passing  swiftly  over  the  surface 
of  the  open  plains,  where  the  snow  was  beaten  so 
hard  by  exposure  to  the  sun  and  wind  that  the 
shoes  only  just  broke  the  crust  and  left  their  out- 
lines behind.  Then  they  reached  a  bend  of  the 
river,  where  they  had  again  to  plod  heavily  through 
the  woods  on  its  banks,  until  they  came  out  upon 
its  frozen  surface.  Here  the  snow  was  so  hard, 
that  they  took  off  their  snow-shoes  and  ran  briskly 
along  without  them  for  a  long  space. 

Thus  they  travelled  all  day,  without  one  halt, 
and  made  such  good  use  of  their  time,  that  they 
arrived  at  the  log-hut  of  old  Laroche  early  in  the 
evening. 

"  Well  met,  son-in-law,  that  is  to  be,"  cried  the 
stout  old  man,  heartily,  as  the  two  hunters  made 
their  appearance  before  the  low  door-way  of  his  hut, 
which  was  surrounded  by  trees  and  almost  buned 
in  snow.  *<  If  you  had  been  half  an  hour  later,  I 
would  have  met  ye  in  the  woods." 
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"  How  so,  father-in-law,  that  is  to  6^,"  said 
Jasper,  "  were  ye  goin'  out  to  your  traps  so  late 
as  this  r' 

"  Nay,  man,  but  I  was  startin'  for  the  fort. 
It's  a  long  way,  as  you  know,  and  my  old  limbs 
are  not  just  so  supple  as  yours.  I  thought  I 
would  travel  to-niglit,  and  sleep  in  the  woods,  so 
as  to  be  there  in  good  time  to-morrow.  But  come 
in,  come  in,  and  rest  you.  I  warrant  me  you'll 
not  feel  inclined  for  more  walkin'  to-night." 

"  Now  my  name  is  not  Jasper  Derry  if  I  enter 
your  hut  this  night,"  said  the  hunter  stoutly. 
"  If  I  could  not  turn  round  and  walk  straight 
back  to  the  iori  this  night,  I  would  not  be  worthy 
of  your  daughter,  old  man.  So  come  along  with 
you.  What  say  you,  Arrowhead ;  shall  we  go 
straight  back  ?" 

"  Good,"  answered  the  Indian. 

"  Well,  well,"  cried  Laroche,  laughing,  "  lead 
the  way,  and  I  will  follow  in  your  footsteps.  It 
becomes  young  men  to  beat  the  track,  and  old 
ones  to  take  it  easy." 

The  three  men  turned  their  faces  towards  Fort 
Erie,  and  were  soon  far  away  from  the  log  hut. 
They  walked  steadily  and  silently  along,  without 
once  halting,  until  the  night  became  so  dark  that 
it  was  difficult  to  avoid  stumps  and  bushes.  Then 
they  prepared  to  encamp  in  the  snow. 

Now  it  may  seem  to  many  people  a  very  die- 
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agreeable  idea,  that  of  sleeping  out  in  snow,  but  one 
who  has  tried  it  can  assure  them  that  it  is  not  so 
bad  as  it  seems.  Xo  doubt,  when  Jasper  halted 
in  the  cold  dark  woods,  and  said,  "  I  think  this  will 
be  a  pretty  good  place  to  sleep,"  any  one  unac- 
quainted with  the  customs  of  that  country  would 
have  thought  the  man  was  jesting  or  mad  ;  for, 
besides  being  very  dismal,  in  consequence  of  its 
being  pitch  dark,  it  was  excessively  cold,  and  snow 
was  falling  steadily  and  softly  on  the  ground. 
But  Jasper  knew  what  he  was  about,  and  so  did 
the  others.  Without  saying  a  word,  the  three 
men  flung  down  their  bundles  of  provisions,  and 
each  set  to  work  to  make  the  encampment.  Of 
course  they  had  to  work  in  darkness  so  thick  that 
even  the  white  snow  could  scarcely  be  seen. 

First  of  all  they  selected  a  tree,  the  branches  of 
which  were  so  thick  and  spreading  as  to  form  a 
good  shelter  from  the  falling  snow.  Here  Jasper 
and,  Laroche  used  their  snow-shoes  as  shovels,  while 
Arrowhead  plied  his  axe  and  soon  cut  enough  of 
firewood  for  the  night.  He  also  cut  a  large  bundle 
of  small  branches  for  bedding.  A  space  of  about 
twelve  feet  long,  by  six  broad,  was  cleared  at  the 
foot  of  the  tree  iu  half  an  hour.  But  the  snow 
was  so  deep  that  they  had  to  dig  down  four  feet 
before  they  reached  the  turf  As  the  snow  taken 
out  of  the  hole  was  thrown  up  aU  round  it,  the 
walls  rose  to  nearly  seven  feet. 
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Arrowhead  next  lighted  a  roaring  fire  at  one 
end  of  this  cleared  space,  the  others  strewed  the 
branches  over  the  space  in  front  of  it,  and  spread 
their  blankets  on  the  top,  after  which  the  kettle 
was  put  on  to  boil,  bufi'alo  steaks  were  stuck  up 
before  the  fire  to  roast,  and  the  men  then  lay 
down  to  rest  and  smoke,  while  supper  was  pre- 
paring. The  intense  cold  prevented  the  fire  from 
melting  the  snowy  walls  of  this  encampment,  which 
shone  and  sparkled  in  the  red  blaze  like  pink 
marble  studded  aU  over  with  diamonds,  while  the 
spreading  branches  formed  a  ruddy-looking  ceiling. 
WTaen  they  had  finished  supper,  the  heat  of  the  fire 
and  the  heat  of  their  food  made  the  travellers  feel 
quite  warm  and  comfortable,  in  spite  of  John  Frost ; 
and  when  they  at  last  wrapped  their  blankets 
round  them  and  laid  their  heads  together  on  the 
branches,  they  fell  into  a  sleep  more  sound  and 
refreshing  than  they  would  have  enjoyed  had  they 
gone  to  rest  in  a  warm  house  upon  the  best  bed  in 
England. 

But  when  the  fire  went  out,  about  the  middle  of 
the  night,  the  cold  became  so  intense  that  they  were 
awakened  by  it,  so  Jasper  rose  and  blew  up  the 
fire,  and  the  other  two  sat  up  and  filled  their  pipes, 
while  their  teeth  chattered  in  their  heads.  Soon 
the  blaze  and  the  smoke  warmed  them,  and  again 
they  lay  down  to  sleep  comfortably  till  morning. 

Before  daybreak,    however,    Arrowhead — who 
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never  slept  so  soundly  but  that  he  could  be  wakened 
by  the  slightest  unusual  noise — slowly  raised  his 
head  and  touched  Jasper  on  the  shoulder.  Tlie 
hunter  was  too  well  trained  to  the  dangers  of  the 
wUdemess  to  start  up  or  speak.  He  uttered  no 
•word,  but  took  up  his  gun  softly  and  looked  in  the 
direction  in  which  the  Indian's  eyes  gazed.  A 
small  red  spot  in  the  ashes  served  to  reveal  a  pair 
of  glaring  eye-balls  among  the  bushes. 

"  A  wolf,"  whispered  Jasper,  cocking  his  gun. 

"  No  ;  a  man,"  said  Arrowhead. 

At  the  sound  of  the  click  of  the  lock  the  object 
in  the  bushes  moved.  Jasper  leaped  up  in  an  in- 
stant, pointed  his  gun,  and  shouted  sternly — 

"  Stand  fast  and  speak,  or  I  fire  !" 

At  the  same  moment  Arrowhead  kicked  the  logs 
of  the  fire,  and  a  bright  flame  leapt  up,  showing 
that  the  owner  of  the  pair  of  eyes  was  an  Indian. 
Seeing  that  he  was  discovered,  and  that  if  he  turned 
to  run  he  would  certainly  be  shot,  the  savage 
came  forward  sulkily  and  sat  down  beside  the  fire. 
Jasper  asked  him  why  he  came  there  in  that  stealthy 
manner  like  a  sly  fox.  The  Indian  said  he  was 
merely  travelling  by  night,  and  had  come  on  the 
camp  unexpectedly.  Not  knowing  who  was  there, 
he  had  come  forward  with  caution. 

Jasper  was  not  satisfied  with  this  reply.  He 
did  not  like  the  look  of  the  man,  and  he  felt  sure 
that  he  had  seen  him  somewhere  before,  but  his 
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face  was  disfigured  with  war-paint,  and  he  could 
not  feel  certain  on  that  point  until  he  remembered 
the  scene  in  the  trading  store  at  Jasper's  House, 

"  What — Darkeye  !"  cried  he,  "  can  it  be  you  ?" 

"  Darkeye  !"  shouted  Laroche,  suddenly  rising 
from  his  reclining  position  and  staring  the  Indian 
in  the  face  with  a  dark  scowl.  "  Why,  Jasper, 
this  is  the  villain  who  insulted  my  daughter,  and 
to  whom  I  taught  the  lesson  that  an  old  man 
could  knock  him  down. 

The  surprise  and  indignation  of  Jasper  on  hear- 
ing this  was  great,  but  remembering  that  the 
savage  had  already  been  punished  for  his  offence, 
and  that  it  would  be  mean  to  take  advantage  of 
him  when  there  were  three  to  one,  he  merely  said — 
"  Well,  well,  I  won't  bear  a  grudge  against  a  man 
who  is  coward  enough  to  insult  a  woman.  I 
would  kick  you  out  o'  the  camp,  Darkeye,  but  a.s 
you  might  use  your  gun  when  you  got  into  the 
bushes,  I  won't  give  you  that  chance.  At  the 
same  time,  we  can't  afford  to  lose  the  rest  of  our 
nap  for  you,  so  Arrowhead  will  keep  you  safe  here 
and  watch  you,  while  Laroche  and  I  sleep.  We 
will  let  you  go  at  daybreak." 

Saying  this  Jasper  lay  down  beside  his  father- 
in-law,  and  they  were  both  asleep  in  a  few  niimites, 
leaving  the  two  Indians  to  sit  and  scowl  at  each 
other  beside  the  fure. 
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CHAPTER    XII. 

THE  WEDDING,   AN  AERIVAL,  A  FEAST,   AND 
A  BALL. 

NEW  Year's  Day  came  at  last,  and  on  the 
morning  of  that  day  Jasper  Derry  and 
Marie  Laroche  were  made  man  and  wife.  They 
were  married  by  the  Eev.  Mr.  "Wilson,  a  Wesleyan 
missionary,  who  had  come  to  Fort  Erie  a  few  days 
before,  on  a  visit  to  the  tribes  of  Indians  in  that 
neighbourhood. 

The  North  American  Indian  has  no  religion 
worthy  of  the  name  ;  but  he  has  a  conscience,  like 
other  men,  which  teUs  him  that  it  is  wrong  to 
murder  and  to  steal.  Yet,  although  he  knows 
this,  he  seldom  hesitates  to  do  both  when  he  is 
tempted  thereto.  Mr.  Wilson  was  one  of  those 
earnest  missionaries  who  go  to  that  wilderness 
and  face  its  dangers,  as  well  as  its  hardships  and 
sufferings,  for  the  sake  of  teaching  the  savage  that 
the  mere  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong  is  not 
enough — that  the  love  of  God,  wrought  in  the 
heart  of  man  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  alone  can  enable 
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him  to  resist  evil  and  do  good — that  belief  in  tlie 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  alone  can  save  the  soul. 

There  are  several  missionaries  of  this  stamp — 
men  who  love  the  name  of  Jesus — in  that  region, 
and  there  are  a  number  of  stations,  where  the  good 
seed  of  God's  Word  is  being  planted  in  the  wilder- 
ness. But  I  have  not  space,  and  this  is  not  the 
place,  to  enlarge  on  the  great  and  interesting 
subject  of  missionary  work  in  Rupert's  Land.  I 
must  return  to  my  narrative. 

It  was,  as  I  have  said.  New  Year's  Day  when 
Jasper  and  Marie  were  married.  And  a  remark- 
ably bright,  beautiful  morning  it  was.  The  snow 
appeared  whiter  than  usual,  and  the  countless  gems 
of  hoar-frost  that  hung  on  shrub  and  tree  seemed 
to  sparkle  more  than  usual  ;  even  the  sun  appeared 
to  shine  more  brightly  than  ever  it  did  before — 
at  least  it  seemed  so  in  the  eyes  of  Jasper  and 
Marie. 

"  Everything  seems  to  smile  on  us  to-day, 
Marie,"  said  Jasper,  as  they  stood  with  some  of 
their  friends  at  the  gate  of  the  fort,  just  after  the 
ceremony  was  concluded. 

"  I  trust  that  God  may  smiie  on  you,  and  bless 
your  union,  my  friends,"  said  Mr.  Wilson,  coming 
forward  with  a  small  Bible  in  his  hand.  "  Here  is 
a  copy  of  God's  Word,  Jji-sper,  which  I  wish  you 
to  accej)t  of  and  keep  as  a  remembrance  of  me  and 
of  this  day." 
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"  rU  keep  it,  sir,  and  I  thank  you  heartily," 
said  Jasper,  taking  the  book  and  returning  the 
grasp  of  the  missionary's  hand. 

"  And  my  chief  object  in  giving  it  to  you, 
Jasper,  is,  that  you  and  Llarie  may  read  it  often, 
and  find  joy  and  peace  to  your  souls." 

As  the  missionary  said  this  a  faint  sound,  like 
the  tinkling  of  distant  bells,  was  heard  in  the  frosty 
air. 

Looks  of  surprise  and  excitement  showed  that 
this  was  an  unwonted  sound.  And  so  it  was  ;  for 
only  once  or  twice  during  the  long  winter  did  a 
visitor  gladden  Fort  Erie  with  his  presence.  These 
sweet  sounds  were  the  tinkling  of  sleigh-bells,  and 
they  told  that  a  stranger  was  approaching — that 
letters,  perhaps,  and  news  from  far-distant  homes, 
might  be  near  at  hand. 

Only  twice  in  the  year  did  the  Europeans  at 
that  lonely  outpost  receive  letters  from  home. 
Little  wonder  that  they  longed  for  them,  and  that 
they  went  almost  wild  with  joy  when  they  came. 

Soon  the  sleigh  appeared  in  sight,  coming  up 
the  river  at  full  speed,  and  a  loud  '  hurrah  I " 
from  the  men  at  the  gate,  told  the  visitor  that  he 
was  a  welcome  guest.  It  was  a  dog-sleigh — a 
sort  of  conveyance  much  used  by  the  fur-traders 
in  winter-travelling.  In  form,  it  was  as  like  as 
possible  to  a  tin  slipper-bath.  It  might  also  be 
compared  to  a  shoe.      If  the  reader  wUl  try  to 
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conceive  of  a  shoe  large  enough  to  hold  a  man, 
sitting  with  his  legs  out  before  him,  that  -will  give 
him  a  good  idea  of  the  shape  of  a  dog  cariole. 
There  is  sometimes  an  ornamental  curve  in  front. 
It  is  made  of  two  thin  hardwood  planks  curled  up 
in  front,  with  a  light  frame-work  of  wood,  covered 
over  with  deer  or  buffalo  skin,  and  painted  in  a 
very  gay  manner.  Four  dogs  are  usually  har- 
nessed to  it,  and  these  are  quite  sufficient  to  drag 
a  man  on  a  journey  of  many  days,  over  every  sort 
of  country,  where  there  is  no  road  whatever. 
Dogs  are  much  used  for  hauling  little  sledges 
in  that  country  in  winter.  The  traveller  sits 
Avrapped  up  so  completely  in  furs,  that  nothing  but 
his  head  is  visible.  He  is  attended  by  a  driver  on 
snow-shoes,  who  is  armed  with  a  large  whip.  No 
reins  are  used.  If  the  snow  is  hard,  as  is  usually 
the  case  on  the  surface  of  a  lake  or  river,  the 
driver  walks  Iceland  and  holds  on  to  a  tail-line, 
to  prevent  the  dogs  from  running  away.  If  the 
traveller's  way  lies  through  the  woods,  the  snow 
is  so  soft  and  deep  that  the  poor  dogs  are  neither 
willing  nor  able  to  run  away.  It  is  as  much  as 
they  can  do  to  walk ;  so  the  driver  goes  before 
them,  in  this  case,  and  beats  down  the  snow  with 
his  snow-shoes — "  beats  the  track,"  as  it  is  called. 
The  harness  of  the  dogs  is  usually  very  gay,  and 
c-overed  with  little  bells  which  give  forth  a  cheerful 
tinkling  sound. 
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"  It's  young  Cameron,"  cried  Mr.  Pemberton, 
hastening  forward  to  welcome  the  new  comer. 

Cameron  was  the  gentleman  in  charge  of  the 
nearest  outpost — two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  down 
the  river. 

"  Welcome,  Cameron,  my  boy,  welcome  to  Fort 
Erie.  You  are  the  pleasantest  sight  we  have  seen 
here  for  many  a  day,"  said  Pemberton,  shaking 
the  young  man  heartily  by  the  hand  as  soon  as  he 
had  jumped  out  of  his  sleigh. 

"  Come,  Pemberton,  you  forget  Miss  j\Iarie 
Laroche  when  you  talk  of  my  being  the  pleasantest 
sight,"  said  Cameron,  laughing. 

"  Ah  !  true.      Pardon  me,  Marie" — 

"  Excuse  me,  gentlemen,"  interrupted  Jasper, 
with  much  gravity,  "  I  know  of  no  such  person  as 
Miss  Marie  Laroche  !" 

"How?  what  do  you  mean  1"  said  Cameron^ 
with  a  puzzled  look. 

"  Jasper  is  right,"  explained  Pemberton,  "  Maria 
was  Miss  Laroche  yesterday  ;  slie  is  Mrs.  Berry 
to-day." 

"  Then  I  salute  you  ^Irs.  Deny,  and  congratul- 
ate you  both,"  cried  the  young  man,  kissing  the 
bride's  fair  eheek,  "  and  I  rejoice  to  find  that  I 
am  stUl  in  time  to  dance  at  your  wedding." 

"  Ay,"  said  Pemberton,  as  they  moved  up  to  the 
hall,  "  that  reminds  me  to  ask  you  why  you  are 
so  late.     I  expected  you  before  Christmas  Day." 
g2 
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"  I  had  intended  to  be  here  by  that  day," 
replied  Cameron,  "  but  one  of  my  men  cut  his  foot 
badly  with  an  axe,  and  I  could  not  leave  him  ; 
then  my  dogs  broke  down  on  the  journey,  and  that 
detained  me  still  longer.  But  you  will  forgive  my 
being  so  late,  I  think,  when  I  tell  you  that  I  have 
got  a  packet  of  letters  with  me." 

"  Letters  ! "  shouted  every  one. 

"  Ay,  letters  and  newspapers  from  England." 

A  loud  cheer  greeted  this  announcement.  The 
packet  was  hauled  out  of  the  sleigh,  hurried  up  to 
the  fort,  torn  open  with  eager  haste,  and  the  fur- 
traders  of  Fort  Erie  were  soon  devouring  the  con- 
tents like  hungry  men. 

And  they  were  hungry  men — they  were  starv- 
ing! Those  who  see  their  kindred  and  friends 
daily,  or  hear  from  them  weekly,  cannot  imder- 
stand  the  feelings  of  men  who  hear  from  them  only 
twice  in  the  year.  Grexit  improvements  have 
taken  place  in  this  matter  of  late  years ;  still, 
many  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company's  outposts 
are  so  distant  from  the  cinlized  world,  that  they 
cannot  get  news  from  "home"  oftener  than  twice 
a  year. 

It  was  a  sight  to  study  and  moralize  over — the 
countenances  of  these  banished  men.  The  trem- 
bling anxiety  lest  there  should  be  "bad  news." 
The  gleam  of  joy,  and  the  deep  "thauk  God,"  on 
reading  "  all  well."     Then  the  smiles,  the  sighs, 
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the  laughs,  the  exclamations  of  surprise,  perhaps 
the  tears  that  would  spring  to  their  eyes  as  they 
read  the  brief  but,  to  them,  thrilling  private  his- 
tory of  the  past  half  year. 

There  was  no  bad  news  in  that  packet,  and  a 
feeliag  of  deep  joy  was  poured  into  the  hearts  of 
the  people  of  the  fort  by  these  "  good  news  from 
a  far  country."  Even  the  half-breeds  and  Indians, 
who  could  not  share  the  feeling,  felt  the  sweet 
influence  of  the  general  happiness  that  was  diflFused 
among  the  fur-traders  on  that  bright  Xew  Year's 
Day  in  the  wilderness. 

What  a  dinner  they  had  that  day  to  be  sure  ! 
What  juicy  roasts  of  buffalo  beef;  what  enor- 
mous steaks  of  the  same  ;  what  a  magnificent 
venison  pasty ;  and  what  glorious  marrow-bones 
— not  to  mention  tongues,  and  hearts,  and  grouse, 
and  other  things  !  But  the  great  featiu-e  of  the 
feast  was  the  plum-pudding.  It  was  like  a  huge 
cannon-ball  with  the  measles  I  There  was  wine, 
too,  on  this  occasion.  Not  much,  it  is  true,  but 
more  than  enough,  for  it  had  been  saved  up  all 
the  year  expressly  for  the  Christmas  and  New 
Year's  festivities.  Thus  they  were  enabled  to 
drink  to  absent  friends,  and  bring  up  all  the  old 
toasts  and  songs  that  used  to  be  so  famihar  long 
ago  in  the  "  old  country."  But  these  sturdy 
traders  needed  no  stimulants.  There  were  one  oi 
two  who  even  scorned  the  wine,  and  stuck  to 
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water,  and  to  their  credit  be  it  said,  that  they 
toasted  and  sang  with  the  best  of  them. 

At  night  there  was  a  ball,  and  the  ball  beat 
the  dinner  out  of  sight.  Few  indeed  were  the 
women,  but  numerous  were  the  men.  Indian 
women  are  not  famous  for  grace  or  cleanliness, 
poor  things.  But  they  enjoyed  the  ball,  and  they 
did  their  best  to  dance.  Such  dancing  !  They 
seemed  to  have  no  joints.  They  stood  up  stiff  as 
lamp-posts,  and  went  •nith  an  up-and-down  motion 
from  side  to  side.  But  the  men  did  the  thing 
bravely,  especially  the  Indians.  The  only  dances 
attempted  were  Scotch  reels,  and  the  Indians  tried 
to  copy  the  fur-traders  ;  but  on  finding  this  some- 
what difficult,  they  introduced  some  surprising 
steps  of  their  own,  which  threw  the  others  entirely 
into  the  shade !  There  was  unfortunately  no 
fiddler,  but  there  was  a  fiddle — one  made  of  pine 
wood  by  an  Indian,  with  strings  of  deer-skin 
sinew.  Some  of  the  boldest  of  the  party  scraped 
time  without  regard  to  tune,  and  our  friend  Hey- 
wood  beat  the  kettle-drum.  The  tones  of  the 
fiddle  at  la.st  became  so  horrible,  that  it  was 
banished  altogether,  and  they  danced  that  night 
to  the  kettle-drum  I 

Of  course  the  fair  bride  was  the  queen  of  that 
balL  Her  countenance  was  the  light  of  it,  and 
her  modest,  womanly  manner  had  a  softening  ia- 
fluence  on  the  rough  men  who  surrounded  her. 
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When  the  baU  was  over,  a  curious  thing  oc- 
curred in  the  hall  in  which  it  had  taken  place. 
The  room  was  heated  by  a  stove,  and  as  a  stove 
dries  the  ak  of  a  room  too  much,  it  was  customary 
to  keep  a  pan  of  water  on  the  stove  to  moisten 
it  a  little.  This  moisture  was  increased  that 
night  by  the  steam  of  the  supper  and  by  the 
wild  dancing,  so  that,  when  all  was  over,  the 
walls  and  celling  were  covered  with  drops  of 
water.  During  the  night  this  aU  froze  in  the 
form  of  small  beautifully-shaped  crystals,  and  in 
the  morning  they  found  themselves  in  a  crystal 
palace  of  nature's  own  formation,  which  beat  all 
the  crystal  palaces  that  ever  were  heard  of — at 
least  in  originality,  if  not  in  splendour. 

Thus  happily  ended  the  marriage-day  of  honest 
Jasper  Derry  and  sweet  Marie  Laroche,  and  thus 
pleasantly  began  the  new  year  of  1 8 — .  But,  as 
surely  as  darkness  follows  light,  and  night  follows 
day,  so  surely  does  sorrow  tread  on  the  heels  of 
joy  in  the  history  of  man.  God  has  so  ordained  it, 
and  he  is  wise  who  counts  upon  experiencing  both 
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CHAPTER    XIII 


THE  CONCLUSION". 


A  WEEK  after  the  events  narrated  in  the  last 
chapter,  Jasper  Derry  was  sitting  beside 
the  stove  in  the  hall  at  Fort  Erie,  smoking  his 
pipe,  and  conversing  with  his  father-in-law  about 
his  intention  of  going  to  Lake  Winnipeg  with  the 
brigade  in  spring,  and  proceeding  thence  to  Canada 
in  a  bark  canoe. 

"  Of  course,"  said  he,  "  I  will  take  Marie  with 
me,  and  if  you'll  take  my  adnce,  father,  you'll 
come  too." 

*'  No,  my  son,  not  yet  a  while,"  said  old  La- 
roche,  shaking  his  head  ;  "  I  have  a  year  yet 
to  serve  the  Company  before  my  engagement  is 
out.  After  that  I  may  come,  if  Fm  spared  ;  but 
you  know  that  the  Indians  are  not  safe  just  now, 
and  some  of  them,  I  fear,  bear  me  a  grudge,  for 
they're  a  revengeful  set." 

*'  That's  true,  father,  but  supposin'  that  all  goes 
well  with  you,  will  ye  come  an'  live  with  Marie 
and  mel" 
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"  We  shall  see,  lad  ;  we  shall  see,"  reijlied  La- 
roche,  with  a  pleased  smile  ;  for  the  old  guide 
evidently  enjoyed  the  prospect  of  spending  the 
evening  of  life  in  the  land  of  his  fathers,  and  under 
the  roof-tree  of  his  son  and  daughter. 

At  that  moment  the  report  of  a  gun  was  heard 
(mtside  the  house.  One  of  the  window  panes  was 
.smashed  and  at  the  same  instant  Laroche  fell 
heavily  forward  on  the  floor. 

Jasper  sprang  up  and  endeavoured  to  raise  him, 
but  found  that  he  was  insensible.  He  laid  him 
carefuUy  on  his  back,  and  hastily  opened  the  breast 
of  his  coat.  A  few  drops  of  blood  showed  where  he 
had  been  woimded.  Meanwhile  several  of  the 
men  who  had  been  attracted  by  the  gunshot  so 
close  to  the  house  burst  into  the  room. 

"  Stand  back,  stand  back,  give  him  air,"  cried 
Jasper ;  "  stay,  0  God  help  us  !  the  old  man  is 
shot  clean  through  the  heart !" 

For  one  moment  Jasper  looked  up  with  a  be- 
wildered glance  in  the  faces  of  the  men,  then, 
uttering  a  wild  cry  of  mingled  rage  and  agony,  he 
sprang  up,  dashed  them  aside,  and  catching  up  his 
gun  and  snow-shoes  rushed  out  of  the  house. 

He  soon  found  a  fresh  track  in  the  snow,  and 
the  length  of  the  stride,  coupled  with  the  manner 
in  which  the  snow  was  cast  aside,  and  the  smaller 
bushes  were  broken  and  trodden  down,  told  him 
that  the  fugitive  had  made  it.     In  a  moment  he 
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was  following  the  track  with  the  utmost  speed  of 
which  he  was  capable.  He  never  once  halted,  or 
faltered,  or  turned  aside,  aU  that  day.  His  iron 
frame  seemed  to  be  incapable  of  fatigue.  He  went 
with  his  body  bent  forward,  his  brows  lowering, 
and  his  lips  firmly  compressed  ;  but  he  was  not 
successful.  The  murderer  had  got  a  sufficiently 
long  start  of  him  to  render  what  sailors  call  a 
stern  chase  a  long  one.  Still  Jasper  never  thought 
of  giving  up  the  pursuit,  untU  he  came  suddenly 
on  an  open  space,  where  the  snow  had  been  re- 
cently trodden  down  by  a  herd  of  bufialoes,  and 
by  a  band  of  Indians  who  were  in  chase  of 
them. 

Here  he  lost  the  track,  and  although  he  searched 
long  and  carefully  he  could  not  find  it.  Late  that 
night  the  baffled  hunter  returned  to  the  fort. 

"  You  have  failed — I  see  by  your  look,"  said 
I\Ir.  Peraberton,  as  Jasper  entered. 

"Ay,  I  have  failed,"  returned  the  other  gloomily. 
"  He  must  have  gone  with  the  band  of  Indians 
among  whose  tracks  I  lost  his  footsteps." 

"  Have  you  any  idea  who  can  have  done  this 
horrible  deed  ?"  said  Pemberton. 

*'  It  was  Darkeye,"  said  Jasper  in  a  stem  voice. 

Some  of  the  Indians  who  chanced  to  be  in  the 
hall  were  startled,  and  rose  on  hearing  this. 

"  Be  not  alarmed,  friends,"  said  the  fur-trader. 
"  You  are  the  guests  of  Christian  men.     We  will 
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not  punish  you  for  the  deeds  of  another  man  of 
your  tribe." 

"  How  does  the  white  man  know  that  this  was 
done  by  Darkeye  1"  asked  a  chief,  haughtily. 

"  I  know  it,"  said  Jasper,  angrily  ;  "  I  feel  sure 
of  it ;  but  I  cannot  prove  it — of  course.  Does 
Arrowhead  agree  with  me  1" 

"  He  does  !"  replied  the  Indian,  "  and  there 
may  be  proof  Does  Jasper  remember  the  trading 
store  and  the  bitten  bullet  1 " 

A  gleam  of  intelligence  shot  across  the  coim- 
tenance  of  the  white  hunter  as  his  comrade  said 
this.     "True,  Arrowhead,  true." 

He  turned,  as  he  spoke,  to  the  body  of  his  late 
father-in-law,  and  examined  the  wound  The  ball, 
after  passing  through  the  heart,  had  lodged  in  the 
back,  just  under  the  skin. 

"  See,"  said  he  to  the  Indians,  "  I  will  cut  out 
this  ball,  but  before  doing  so  I  wiU  tell  how  I 
think  it  is  marked." 

He  then  related  the  incident  in  the  trading 
store,  with  which  the  reader  is  already  acquainted, 
and  afterwards  extracted  the  ball,  which,  although 
much  flattened  and  knocked  out  of  shape,  showed 
clearly  the  deep  marks  made  by  the  Indian's  teeth. 
Thus,  the  act  which  had  been  done  slyly  but  boast- 
fully before  the  eyes  of  a  comrade,  probably  as 
wicked  as  himself,  became  the  means  whereby 
Darkeye's  guilt  was  clearly  proved. 
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At  once  a  party  of  his  own  tribe  were  directed 
by  their  chief  to  go  out  in  pursuit  of  the  mur- 
derer. 

It  were  vain  for  me  to  endeavour  to  describe 
the  anguish  of  poor  Marie  on  being  deprived  of 
a  kind  and  loving  father  in  so  awful  and  sudden 
a  manner.  I  wiU  drop  a  veil  over  her  grief, 
which  was  too  deep  and  sacred  to  be  intermeddled 
with. 

On  the  day  following  the  murder,  a  band  of 
Indians  arrived  at  Fort  Erie  with  buflalo  skins  for 
sale.  To  the  amazement  of  every  one  Darkeye  hiin- 
self  was  among  them.  The  wUy  savage — knowing 
that  his  attempting  to  quit  that  part  of  tlie 
country  as  a  fugitive  would  be  certain  to  fix  sus- 
picion on  him  as  the  murderer — resolved  to  face 
the  fur-traders  as  if  he  were  ignorant  of  the  deed 
which  had  been  done.  By  the  very  boldness  of 
this  step  he  hoped  to  disarm  suspicion  ;  but  he 
forgot  the  bitten  ball. 

It  was  therefore  a  look  of  genuine  surprise  that 
rose  to  Darkeye's  visage,  when,  the  moment  he 
entered  the  fort,  Mr.  Pemberton  seized  him  by  the 
right  arm,  and  led  him  into  the  hall. 

At  first  he  attempted  to  seize  the  handle  of  his 
knife,  but  a  glance  at  the  numbers  of  the  white 
men,  and  the  indifference  of  his  own  friends,  showed 
him  that  his  best  chance  lay  iu  cunning. 

The  Indians   who  had   arrived  with  him  were 
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soon  informed  by  the  others  of  the  cause  of  this, 
and  all  of  them  crowded  into  the  haU  to  watch 
the  proceedings.  The  body  of  poor  Laroche  was 
laid  on  a  table,  and  Darkeye  was  led  up  to  it. 
The  cunning  Indian  put  on  a  pretended  look  of 
surprise  on  beholding  it,  and  then  the  usual  ex- 
pression of  stolid  gravity  settled  on  his  face  as  he 
turned  to  Mr.  Pemberton  for  information. 

"  Your  hand  did  this,"  said  the  fur-trader. 

"  Is  Darkeye  a  dog  that  he  shoidd  slay  an  old 
man  ?"  said  the  savage. 

"  No,  you're  not  a  dog,"  cried  Jasper  fiercely, 
"  you  are  worse — a  cowardly  murderer  !" 

"  Stand  back,  Jasper,"  said  Mr.  Pfemberton, 
laying  his  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  the  excited 
hunter,  and  thrusting  him  firmly  away.  "  This  is 
a  serious  charge.  The  Indian  shall  not  be  hastily 
condemned.     He  shall  have  fair  play,  and  Justice.^' 

"  Good  !"  cried  several  of  the  Indians  on  hear- 
ing this.  Meanwhile  the  principal  chief  of  the 
tribe  took  up  his  stand  close  beside  the  prisoner. 

"  Darkeye,"  said  i\Ir.  Pemberton,  whUe  he  looked 
steadfastly  into  the  eyes  of  the  Indian,  who  re- 
tiu-ned  the  look  as  steadily — "  Darkeye,  do  you 
remember  a  conversation  you  had  many  weeks  ago 
in  the  trading  store  at  Jasper's  House  1" 

The  countenance  of  the  Indian  was  instantly 
troubled,  and  he  said  with  some  hesitation,  "  Dark- 
eye  has  had  many  conversations  in  that  store  ;  is  he 
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a  medicine-man*  that  he  should  know  -what  you 
mean  ?" 

"  I  wiU  only  put  one  other  question,"  said  the 
fur-trader.  "  Do  you  know  this  bullet  with  tJte 
marks  of  teeth  in  it  1" 

Darkeye's  visage  fell  at  once.  He  became 
deadly  pale,  and  his  limbs  trembled.  He  was 
about  to  speak,  when  the  chief,  who  had  hitherto 
stood  in  silence  at  his  side,  suddenly  whirled  his 
tomahawk  in  the  air,  and,  bringing  it  down  on  the 
murderer's  skull,  cleft  him  to  the  chin  ! 

A  fierce  yell  followed  this  act,  and  several  scalp- 
ing knives  reached  the  dead  man's  heart  before  his 
body  fell  to  the  ground.  The  scene  that  followed 
was  terrible.  The  savages  were  roused  to  a  state 
of  frenzy,  and  for  a  moment  the  white  men  feared 
an  attack,  but  the  anger  of  the  Indians  was  alto- 
gether directed  against  their  dead  comrade,  who 
had'  been  disliked  by  his  people,  while  his  poor 
victim  Laroche  had  been  a  universal  favourite. 
Seizing  the  body  of  Darkeye,  they  carried  it  down 
to  the  banks  of  the  river,  hotiting  and  yelling  aa 
they  went  ;  hacked  and  cut  it  nearly  to  pieces, 
and  then,  kindling  a  large  fire,  they  threw  the 
mhngled  corpse  into  it,  and  bunied  it  to  ashes. 

It  wa.s  long  before  the  shadow  of  this  dark 
cloud  passed  away  from  Fort  Eric  ;  and  it  was 
longer  still  before  poor  Marie  recovered  her  wonted 
•  A  conjurer. 
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cheerfulness.  But  the  presence  of  IMr.  Wilson  did 
much  to  comfort  her.  Gradually  time  softened 
the  pang  and  healed  the  wound. 


And  now,  little  remains  to  be  told.  Winter 
passed  away  and  spring  came,  and  when  the 
rivers  and  lakes  were  sufficiently  free  from  ice,  the 
brigade  of  boats  left  Fort  Erie,  laden  with  furs, 
for  the  sea-coast. 

On  arriving  at  Lake  Winnipeg,  Jasper  obtained 
a  small  canoe,  and,  placing  his  wife  and  Heywood 
in  the  middle  of  it,  he  and  Arrowhead  took  the 
paddles,  seated  themselves  in  the  bow  and  stem, 
and  guided  their  frail  bark  through  many  hun- 
dreds of  mUes  of  wilderness — over  many  a  rough 
portage,  across  many  a  beautiful  lake,  and  up 
many  a  roaring  torrent,  until,  finally,  they  arrived 
in  Canada. 

Here  Jasper  settled.  His  farm  prospered — his 
family  increased.  Sturdy  boys,  in  course  of  time, 
ploughed  the  land  and  blooming  daughters  tended 
the  dairy.  Yet  Jasper  Derry  did  not  cease  to  toU. 
He  was  one  of  those  men  who  feel  that  they  were 
made  to  work,  and  that  much  happiness  flows  from 
working.  He  often  used  to  say  that  if  it  was 
God's  will,  he  would  "  like  to  die  in  harness." 

Jasper's  only  weakness  was  the  pipe.  It  stuck 
to  him  and  he  stuck  to  it  to  the  last.     Marie,  in 
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course  of  time,  came  to  tolerate  it,  and  regularly 
filled  it  for  him  every  night. 

Evening  was  the  time  when  the  inmates  of 
Erie  Cottage  (as  their  residence  was  named)  enjoyed 
themselves  most  ;  for  it  was  then  that  the  stal- 
wart sons  and  the  blooming  daughters  circled 
round  the  great  fire  of  wood  that  roared,  on  winter 
nights,  up  the  chimney  ;  and  it  was  then  that 
Jasper  received  his  pipe  from  his  still  good- 
looking,  though  rather  stout,  Marie,  and  began  tc 
spin  yams  about  his  young  days.  At  this  time, 
too,  it  was,  that  the  door  would  frequently  open, 
and  a  rugged  old  Indian  would  stalk  in  like  a 
mahogany  ghost,  and  squat  down  in  front  of  the 
fire.  He  Avas  often  followed  by  a  tall  thin  old 
gentleman,  who  was  extremely  excitable,  but  good 
humoured.  Jasper  greeted  these  two  remarkable 
looking  men  by  the  names  of  Arrowliead  and 
Heywood. 

And  glad  were  the  young  people  when  they  saw 
their  wrinkled  faces,  for  then,  they  knew  from 
experience,  their  old  father  would  become  more 
lively  than  usual,  and  would  go  on  for  hours 
talking  of  all  the  wonders  and  dangers  that  he 
had  seen  and  encountered  long,  long  ago,  when 
he  and  his  two  friends  were  away  in  the  wilderness 
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PREFACE. 

Sir  Alexander  ]\Iackenzie  was  one  of  the 
most  energetic  and  successful  of  the  discoverers 
who  have  traversed  the  vast  mlderness  of 
British  America.  He  did  his  work  single- 
handed,  with  slender  means,  and  slight  encour- 
agement, at  a  time  when  discovery  was  rare 
and  the  country  almost  terra  incognita.  The 
long  and  difficult  route,  so  recently  traversed 
by  the  Eed  River  Expedition,  was,  to  Sir 
Alexander,  but  the  small  beginning  of  his  far- 
reaching  travels.  He  traced  the  great  river 
which  bears  his  name  to  its  outlet  in  the  Polar 
Sea,  and  was  the  first  to  cross  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains in  those  latitudes  and  descend  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean. 

Being  a  man  of  action,  and  not  particularly 
enamoured  of  the  pen,  his  journal^ — fall  though 

1  For  a  sight  of  which  apply  to  the  British  Museum, 
London,  or  the  Advocates'  Library,  Edinburgh. 
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it  be  of  important  and  most  interesting  facts — 
is  a  bare  and  unadorned  though  valuable  record 
of  progress  made,  of  work  done,  which  is  un- 
suited  to  juvenile  minds,  besides  being  bulky 
and  scarce. 

Having  spent  some  years  in  Rupert's  Land, 
and  seen  something  of  Eed  Indian  and  fur- 
trading  life,  I  have  ventured  to  weave  the  incid- 
ents of  Sir  Alexander's  narratives  into  a  story 
which,  it  is  hoped,  may  prove  interesting  to 
the  young — perchance,  also,  to  the  old. 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  acknowledging 
myself  deeply  indebted  to  Sir  Alexander's 
daughter,  Miss  Mackenzie,  and  to  his  two  sons, 
for  kindly  placing  at  my  disposal  all  the  infor- 
mation in  their  possession. 

RM.B. 

Edi>burgh,  1S72. 
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CHAPTER  L 

SHOWS  HOW  IT  BEGAN. 

"  rpHE  world   is   round,"   said   somebody  in 

-'-     ancient  times  to  somebody  else. 

"  Not  at  all ;  it  is  flat — flat  as  a  pancake," 
replied  somebody  else  to  somebody ;  "  and 
if  you  were  to  travel  far  enough  you  might 
get  to  the  end  of  it  and  tumble  over  the  edge, 
if  so  disposed." 

Ever  since  the  commencement  of  this  early 
geographical  controversy,  men  have  been  labour- 
ing with  more  or  less  energy  and  success  to 
ascertain  the  form  and  character  of  the  earth ; 
and  a  grand,  glorious  labour  it  has  been ;  re- 
sulting in  blessings  innumerable  to  mankind — 
blessings  both  spiritual  and  temporal. 

We  have  heard  some  people  object  to  geo- 
graphical discovery,  especially  in  the  inclement 
parts  of  the  earth,  on  the  ground  that  it  could 
be  of  no  use,  and  involved  great  risk  to  life 
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and  limb.  "  Of  no  use  !"  ^Yho  can  tell  what 
discoveries  shall  be  useful  and  what  useless  ? 
"  The  works  of  God  are  great,  sought  out  of  all 
those  that  have  pleasure  therein,"  saith  the 
Scripture.  There  is  no  reference  hare  to  use- 
fulness, but  the  searching  out  of  God'sjvorks, 
without  limitation,  is  authorized ;  an»  those 
who  "  take  pleasure  therein  "  will  be  content  to 
leave  the  result  of  their  labours  in  the  hands 
of  Him  who  sent  them  forth.  As  to  "  risk," 
— why,  a  carpenter  cannot  ascend  to  the  top 
of  a  house  to  put  the  rafters  thereon  without 
risk  ;  a  chemist  cannot  investigate  the  proper- 
ties of  certain  fumes  without  risk ;  you  cannot 
even  eat  your  dinner  without  risk.  Only  this 
are  we  sure  of — that,  if  man  had  never  under- 
taken labour  except  when  such  was  obviously 
useful  and  devoid  of  risk,\he  world  would  still 
be  in  the  darkness  of  the  middle  ages, 

Eeuben  GufiF  held  these  sentiments,  or  some- 
thing like  them ;  and  Reuben  was  a  man  who 
had  seen  a  great  deal  of  life  m  his  day,  although 
at  the  time  we  introduce  him  to  public  notice 
he  had  not  lived  more  than  six-and-thirty  sum- 
mers. He  was  a  bronzed  stalwart  Canadian. 
His  father  had  been  Scotch,  his  mother  of 
French  extraction ;  and  Eeuben  possessed  the 
dogged  resolution  of  the  Scot  with  the  vivacity 
of  the  Frenchman.  In  regard  to  his  tastes  ami 
.occupation  we  shall  let  him  speak  for  himself 
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Sitting  under  a  pine-tree,  in  the  wild  •vnlder- 
ness  that  lies  to  the  north  of  Canada,  with  the 
drumstick  of  a  goose  in  one  hand  and  a  scalping- 
knife  in  the  other ;  with  a  log-fire  in  front  of 
him,  and  his  son,  a  striplipg  of  sixteen,  by 
his  side,^e  delivered  himself  of  the  following 
sentimerits : — 

"  I  tell  'ee  what  it  is,  Lawrence  "  (the  lad  was 
named  after  the  great  river  on  the  banks  of 
which  he  had  been  reared),  "  I  was  bom  to  be 
a  pioneer.  Ever  since  I  was  the  height  of  a 
three-fut  rule  I've  had  a  skunner  at  the 
settlements  and  a  love  for  the  wilderness 
that  I  couldn't  overcome  nohow.  Moreover,  I 
wouldn't  overcome  it  if  I  could,  for  it 's  my 
opinion  that  He  who  made  us  knows  what  He 
wants  us  to  do,  an'  has  given  us  sitch  feelins 
and  inclinations  as  will  lead  us  to  do  it,  if  we 
don't  run  mad  after  notions  of  our  own,  as  the 
folk  in  the  settlements  are  raither  apt  to  do." 

Here  some  of  the  "  notions  "  referred  to  ap- 
peared to  tickle  the  fancy  of  the  backwoodsman, 
for  he  paused  to  indulge  in  a  quiet  chuckle 
which  wrinkled  up  all  the  lines  of  good-humour 
and  fun  in  his  rough  countenance.  After  ap- 
plying himself  for  a  few  seconds  with  much 
energy  to  the  drumstick,  he  resumed  his  dis- 
course in  a  slow  deliberate  style  of  speech  which 
was  peculiar  to  him  t — 

"  Yes,  Lawrence,  my  lad,  I  've  made  it  mjj^^ 
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business  ever  since  I  was  fifteen  to  explore  this 
here  wilderness,  livin'  by  my  gun  and  guidin' 
the  fur-traders  on  their  vyages,  or  consorting 
with  the  Injins,  as  you  know  very  well ;  and, 
now  that  we  've  come  to  the  big  lake  it  is  need- 
ful to  tell  'ee  that  I  'm  still  bent  on  followin'  out 
my  callin'.  I  'm  goin'  away  to  the  nor'ard  to 
explore,  and  you  '11  have  to  make  up  your  mind 
to-night  whether  you  "will  be  my  steersman  or 
whether  I  'm  to  lay  that  dooty  on  Swiftarrow, 
I  needn't  say  which  I  'd  like  best." 

The  hunter  finished  the  drumstick  at  this 
point,  threw  the  bone  into  the  fire,  lighted  his 
pipe,  and  awaited  his  son's  answer  in  silence. 

But  the  son  appeared  to  be  in  no  hurry  to 
reply;  for,  after  giving  his  father  a  glance 
and  nod,  which  were  meant  to  say,  "  I  hear 
and  I  '11  consider,  but  I  'm  too  much  engaged 
just  now  to  speak,"  he  continued  his  occupa- 
tion of  devouring  venison  steaks,  the  sauce  to 
which  was  evidently  hunger. 

Having  finished  his  supper  and  lighted  his 
pipe  he  became  more  communicative. 

"  Father,"  he  said,  "  you  have  always  advised 
me  to  think  well  before  speaking." 

"  I  have,  lad  ;  it 's  the  natur'  of  our  forefathers 
an'  a  very  good  natur'  too.  I  'd  be  sorry  to  see 
it  go  out  of  the  family." 

"  AVell,  then,  I  've  thought  my  best  about 
goin'  with  'ee  on  this  trip,"  returned  the  youth, 
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"an'  I  've  resolved  to  go  on  one  condition — that 
Swiftarrow  goes  with  us." 

"  AYTiy  so,  my  son  1  \re  don't  need  him." 

"Perhaps  not,  but  I  like  him;  for  he  has 
taught  me  all  that  I  know  of  woodcraft,  and 
I  'm  certain  that  if  you  and  I  both  leave  him 
he  '11  be  sure  to  return  to  the  new  settlement 
at  the  south  end  of  Ontario,  and  you  know 
what  the  end  of  that  would  Ije." 

"Death  by  drinkin',"  replied  Eeuben  Guff, 
shaking  his  head  slowly,  while  he  watched  the 
upward  flight  of  a  ring  of  white  smoke  that  had 
just  issued  from  liis  lips. 

"  "Well,  I  won't  leave  him  to  thai,"  continued 
the  youth,  with  sudden  energy  of  manner  and 
look,  "  as  long  as  my  name  is  Lawrence.  You 
know  that  nothin'  would  please  me  more  than 
goia'  to  explore  the  wilderness  with  you,  father ; 
but  if  Swiftarrow  is  to  be  left  behind,  there  shaU 
be  no  pioneering  for  me.  Besides,  three  are 
better  than  two  on  such  a  trip,  and  the  Injin 
will  be  sure  to  keep  the  pot  full,  no  matter 
what  sort  o'  country  we  may  have  to  pass 
through,  for  he 's  a  dead  shot  wi'  the  gun  as 
well  as  wi'  the  arrow." 

"  I  daresay  you're  right,  lad,"  replied  Eeuben, 
in  a  tone  of  one  who  muses.  "  There  's  room 
in  the  canoe  for  three,  and  it 's  not  unlikely 
that  the  Injin  would  go  south  to  the  settlement;, 
for  he  is  a  lonely  man  since  his  poor  mother 
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died.  I  do  believe  that  it  was  nothin'  but  his 
extraor'nar'  love  for  that  old  ^ooman  that  kep' 
him  from  goin'  to  the  dogs.  LeastAvise  it  was 
that  kep'  him  from  goin'  to  the  settlement, 
which  is  much  the  same  thing,  for  Swiftarrow 
can't  resist  fire-water.  Yes,  lad,  you  're  right — 
so  we  '11  take  him  with  us.  As  you  say,  three 
are  better  than  two  on  sitch  a  vyage." 

Some  weeks  after  the  foregoing  conversation 
the  pioneers  arrived  at  the  northern  end  of  that 
great  inland  sea,  Lake  Superior,  which,  being 
upwards  of  four  hundred  miles  long,  and  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  miles  broad,  presents 
many  of  the  features  of  Ocean  itself.  This  end 
of  the  lake  was,  at  the  time  we  write  of,  and 
still  is,  an  absolute  wilderness,  inhabited  only 
by  scattered  tribes  of  Indians,  and  almost  un- 
touched by  the  hand  of  the  white  man,  save  at 
one  spot,  where  the  fur-traders  had  planted  an 
isolated  establishment.  At  this  point  in  the 
wild  woods  the  representatives  of  the  fur-traders 
of  Canada  were  wont  to  congregate  for  the 
settlemeL '  of  their  affairs  in  the  spring  of  every 
year,  and  from  this  point  also  trading-parties 
were  despatched  in  canoes  into  the  still  more 
remote  parts  of  the  great  northern  wilderness, 
whence  they  returned  with  rich  cargoes  of  furs 
received  from  the  "  red  men  "  in  exchange  for 
powder  and  shot,  guns,  hatchets,  knives,  cloth, 
twine,  fish-hooks,  and   such   articles  as  were 
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suited  to  the  tastes  and  ■wants  of  a  primitive 
and  wandering  people. 

Here  Eeuben  Guff  and  his  son  found  Swift- 
arrow,  as  they  had  expected,  and  proposed  to 
him  that  he  should  accompany  them  on  their 
voyage  north, — a  proposal  which  he  accepted 
with  pleasure, — for  the  strong-honed  Indian 
had  an  adventurous  spirit  as  well  as  a  healthy 
frame. 

Smftarrow  was  a  brave  and  powerful  Indian, 
and  was  esteemed  one  of  the  best  hunters  of  his 
tribe ;  but  no  one  seeing  him  in  camp  in  a 
quiescent  state  would  have  thought  him  to  be 
possessed  of  much  energy,  for  he  was  slow  and 
deliberate  in  his  movements,  and  withal  had  a 
lazy  look  about  his  eyes.  But  the  sight  of  a 
bear  or  moose-deer  had  the  effect  of  waking 
him  up  in  a  way  that  caused  his  dark  eyes  to 
flash  and  his  large  frame  to  move  with  cat-Hke 
activity. 

When  Eeuben  Guff  discovered  him  on  the 
shore  of  Lake  Superior,  he  was  seated  at  the 
door  of  his  skin  lodge,  anointing  his  hair, 
which  was  long  and  black,  with  bear's-grease 
— the  "  genuine  article,"  without  even  the  ad- 
mixture of  a  drop  of  scent ! — so  pure,  in  fact, 
that  the  Indian  basted  his  steaks  and  anointed 
his  hair  with  grease  from  the  same  box. 

"  Hallo !  Swiftarrow,"  exclaimed  Eeuben,  as 
he  sauntered  up  to  the  savage,  with  his  gun  on 
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his  shoulder,  "  ye  seem  to  be  beautifyin'  yerself 
to-day — not  goin'  to  get  married,  ehV 

Swiftarrow,  whose  long  hair  hung  over  his 
face  like  a  glossy  curtain,  tossed  aside  his  locks 
and  gazed  earnestly  at  the  hunter.  A  slight 
smile  and  a  pleasant  gleam  lighted  up  his  dark 
countenance  as  he  wiped  his  greasy  right  hand 
on  bis  legging  and  extended  it,  exclaiming, 
"  watchee ! "  by  which  he  meant,  what  cheer  1 

"  What  cheer  1  what  cheer?"  replied  Reuben, 
with  a  broad  but  quiet  grin,  as  he  shook  his 
friend's  hand  heartily. 

Each  man  understood  the  other's  language 
perfectly ;  but  each  appeared  to  prefer  to  talk 
in  his  own  tongue ;  for  while  Reuben  addressed 
the  red  man  in  English,  S^^^ftar^ow  replied  in 
Indian.  This  had  been  an  understood  arrange- 
ment between  them  ever  since  the  time  when, 
as  lads,  they  had  first  met  and  formed  a  close 
friendship,  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Huron. 

"Is  my  brother's  trail  to  be  through  the 
woods  or  on  the  waters  1  Does  he  go  hunting 
or  trading  ]"  inquired  the  Indian,  after  the  first 
salutations  were  over. 

"  Well,  I  may  say  that  I  'm  neither  goin'  a 
huntin'  or  tradin' — here,  fill  yer  pipe  wi'  baccy 
from  my  poucli ;  it 's  better  than  yours,  I  '11  be 
bound.  In  a  manner,  too,  I  'm  goin'  both  to 
hunt  an'  trade  in  a  small  way  ;  but  my  main 
business  on  tliis  trip  is  to  be  diskivery." 
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The  Indian  uttered  a  sound,  which  meant 
that  he  did  not  understand. 

"  I  'm  goin'  to  sarch  out  new  lands,"  explained 
Reuben,  "  away  to  the  far  north.  I  've  heard  it 
said  by  Injins  that  have  wandered  to  the  nor'ard 
that  they  've  met  in  with  red-skins,  who  said  that 
there  is  a  big  river  flowin'  out  o'  a  great  lake 
in  the  direction  o'  the  north  pole,  an'  that  it 
runs  into  the  sea  there.  They  may  be  tellin' 
truth,  or  they  may  be  tellin*  lies  ;  I  dun  know  ; 
anyhow,  I  'm  koorious  to  know  somethin'  about 
it,  so  I  'm  goin'  north  to  see  for  myself,  and  I  've 
corned  to  ask  if  Swiftarrow  will  go  with  me." 

The  hunter  paused,  but  the  Indian  remained 
silently  smoking  his  long  stone-headed  pipe,  or 
calumet,  with  a  countenance  so  grave  and  ex- 
pressionless, that  no  idea  of  his  sentiments  could 
be  gathered  from  it.  After  a  biief  pause, 
Reuben  continued, — 

"  It  won't  be  altogether  a  trip  of  diskivery 
neither,  for  I  've  got  some  bales  of  goods  with 
me,  and  as  we  go  in  a  small  birch  canoe,  we  '11 
travel  light ;  but  I  hope  to  come  back  sunk  to 
the  gunwale  with  furs,  for  the  red-skins  of  the 
far  north  are  like  enough  to  have  plenty  of  pelts, 
and  they  won't  ask  much  for  them.  As  to  grub, 
you  and  I  could  manage  to  supply  ourselves  wi' 
lots  o'  that  anywheres,  and  I  've  got  plenty  of 
powder  and  lead.  Moreover,  my  boy  Lawrence 
Is  goin'  with  me." 
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During  the  foregoing  remarks,  the  Indian's 
countenance  betrayed  no  sign  of  feeling  until 
the  name  of  Lawrence  was  mentioned,  when  a 
gleam  of  satisfaction  shot  from  his  eyes.  Re- 
moving the  pipe  from  his  lips,  he  puffed  a 
volume  of  smoke  through  his  nostrils,  and 
said  : — 

"  Swiftarrow  will  go." 

Backwoodsmen  seldom  take  long  to  mature 
their  plans,  and  are  generally  prompt  to  carry 
them  into  execution.  Two  days  after  the  brief 
conversation  above  narrated,  the  three  friends 
pushed  off  in  their  little  birch-bark  canoe  and 
paddled  up  the  stream  which  leads  to  the  Kaka- 
beka  Falls  on  the  Kamenistaquoia  river.  Sur- 
mounting this  obstacle  by  the  simple  process  of 
carrying  the  canoe  and  her  lading  past  the  falls 
by  land  and  relaunching  on  the  still  water 
above,  they  continued  their  voyage  day  by  day, 
encamping  under  the  trees  by  night,  until  they 
had  penetrated  far  and  deep  into  the  heart  of 
the  northern  \vilderness,  and  had  even  passed 
beyond  the  most  distant  establishments  of  the 
adventurous  fur-traders. 

The  world  of  forest,  swamp,  lake,  and  river 
that  still,  however,  lay  between  them  and  the 
land  which  they  sought  to  reach,  was  very  wide. 
"Weeks,  and  even  months,  would  certainly  elapse 
before  they  could  ho])e  to  approach  it ;  one 
day,  therefore,  they  buried  their  goods  and 
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stores  in  a  convenient  place,  intending  to  dig 
them  up  on  their  return,  and  meanwhile  turned 
aside  into  a  country  which  promised  to  aflford 
them  a  good  supply  of  fresh  provisions  for  the 
voyage  north. 

Here  an  adventure  befell  them  which  brought 
their  voyage  of  discovery,  at  that  time,  to  an 
abrupt  close. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

TEBRIBLE  DISC0TERIE3  AST)  ALTERED  PIANS. 

"  TJO ! "  ejaculated  Smftarrow. 
-'-'-     "Smoke  !"  exclaimed  Reuben  GuflF. 

Both  men  spoke  at  the  same  moment, — their 
discovery  having  been  simultaneous.  At  the 
same  time  Lawrence  pointed  with  the  blade  of 
his  paddle  to  a  thin  line  of  smoke  which  rose 
above  the  tree-tops  into  the  blue  sky,  and  was 
faithfully  mirrored  in  the  lake  on  which  tliey 
floated. 

"  Injins ! "  said  Reuben,  resting  his  steering 
paddle  across  the  canoe  for  a  few  seconds. 

Swiftarrow  assented  with  another  "  Ho,"  and 
Lawrence  moved  his  gun  into  a  handy  position 
to  be  ready  for  an  emergency ;  but  there  was 
no  further  sign  of  man's  presence  than  the 
wreath  of  smoke.  All  was  perfectly  silent. 
The  air  too  was  quite  still,  and  the  surface  of 
the  lake  resembled  a  sheet  of  glass. 

"  Strange,"  observed  Reuben,  "  red-skins 
ain't  usually  so  shy.  If  they  mean  miscliief 
they  don't  ever  let  smoke  be  seen,  an'  Avhen 
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they  don't  mean  mischief  they  gen'rally  show 
themselves.  Come,  push  on,  lads  ;  we  '11  go  see 
what 's  i'  the  wind." 

"I'll  show  them  the  muzzle,  father,"  said 
Lawrence,  laying  down  his  paddle  and  taking 
up  his  gun ;  "  it  may  be  well  to  let  'em  see 
that  we  have  arms." 

"  No  need  for  that,  boy.  If  they  know  any- 
thing at  all,  they  know  that  white  men  don't 
go  about  in  the  wilderness  empty-handed.  Put 
down  the  piece  and  use  your  paddle." 

Thus  reproved,  Lawrence  flushed  slightly, 
but  obeyed  the  order  and  resumed  paddling. 

In  a  few  minutes  they  were  on  shore.  Still 
all  was  silent  as  the  grave.  Hauling  the  bow 
of  the  canoe  on  the  beach  to  keep  it  fast,  the 
three  men  took  their  weapons,  and,  entering  the 
woods  in  single  file,  walked  cautiously  but 
swiftly  in  the  direction  of  the  smoke.  They 
soon  reached  the  spot,  and  the  scene  which 
met  their  eyes  was  one  which,  while  it  ac- 
counted for  the  silence  that  reigned  around, 
filled  their  minds  with  sadness  and  horror. 

In  an  open  space,  where  a  number  of  trees 
had  been  cut  down,  stood  about  a  dozen  skin 
tents  or  Indian  lodges,  some  with  the  curtain- 
doors  closed,  others  open,  exposing  the  interiors, 
on  the  floors  of  which  the  dead  bodies  of  Indian 
men,  women,  and  children  lay  in  every  attitude 
and  in  all  stages  of  decomposition.     Outside  of 
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the  tents  other  corpses  lay  strewn  on  the  ground, 
and  most  of  these  bore  evidence  of  having  been 
more  or  less  torn  by  wolves.  The  travellers 
knew  at  a  glance  that  these  unfortunate  people 
had  fallen  before  that  terrible  disease,  small- 
pox, which  had  recently  attacked  and  almost 
depopulated  several  districts  of  the  Indian 
country. 

How  the  disease  was  introduced  among  the 
Indians  at  the  time  of  which  we  write,  it  is  im- 
possible to  say  and  useless  to  conjecture.  The 
fact  of  its  desolating  effects  is  unquestionable. 
One  who  dwelt  in  the  country  at  the  time 
writes  :^ — "  The  fatal  infection  spread  around 
with  a  baneful  rapidity  which  no  flight  could 
escape,  and  with  a  fatal  effect  that  nothing  could 
resist.  It  destroyed  with  its  pestilential  breath 
whole  families  and  tribes ;  and  the  horrid  scene 
presented,  to  those  who  had  the  melancholy  op- 
portunity of  beholding  it,  a  combination  of  the 
dead,  the  dying,  and  such  as,  to  avoid  the  fate 
of  their  friends  around  them,  prepared  to  dis- 
appoint the  plague  of  its  prey  by  terminating 
their  own  existence.  To  aggravate  the  picture, 
if  aggravation  were  possible,  the  carcases  were 
dragged  forth  from  the  huts  by  the  wolves,  or 
were  mangled  within  them  by  the  dogs,  which 
thus  sought  to  satisfy  their  hunger  with  tlie 

*  See  "  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie's  Voyages,"  j).  14. 
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putrid  remains  of  their  masters.  It  was  not 
uncommon  at  this  time  for  the  father  of  a 
family,  whom  the  infection  had  not  reached,  to 
call  his  household  around  him,  represent  the 
terrible  sufferings  and  fate  that  awaited  them, 
which  he  believed  was  owing  to  the  influence 
of  an  evil  spirit  who  desired  to  extirpate  the 
race,  and  incited  them  to  baffle  death  with 
all  its  horrors  by  at  once  killing  themselves — 
at  the  same  time  offering  to  perform  the  deed 
of  mercy  with  his  own  hand  if  their  hearts 
should  fail  them." 

That  some  of  the  dead  before  our  pioneers 
had  acted  in  this  way  was  evident,  for  while 
most  of  the  corpses  bore  marks  of  having  been 
smitten  with  the  disease,  others  were  there 
which  showed  nothing  to  account  for  death 
save  a  knife  wound  over  the  region  of  the 
heart. 

It  was  a  sad  and  sickening  sight,  and  drew 
forth  one  or  two  low-toned  sorrowful  remarks 
from  Reuben,  as  he  moved  slowly  towards  the 
tent  from  which  smoke  still  issued. 

The  three  men  paused  before  it  because  no 
sound  came  from  "svithin,  and  they  felt  reluc- 
tant to  disturb  the  awful  silence.  The  pause 
however,  was  but  momentary.  Reuben  lifted 
the  covering  and  opened  it  wide.  A  small  fire 
still  burned  on  the  hearth  in  the  centre  of  the 
lodge ;  around  it  lay  the  bodies  of  dead  men, 
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women,  and  children.  Only  one  figure,  that 
of  an  old  "woman,  remained  in  a  half-reclining 
position,  but  she  was  motionless,  and  they 
thought  her  dead  also.  This,  however,  was 
not  the  case.  The  flood  of  light  which  streamed 
in  on  her  appeared  to  rouse  her,  for  she  raised 
her  grey  head,  and,  gazing  anxiously  at  the 
figures  which  darkened  the  entrance  of  the 
lodge,  asked  in  a  tremulous  voice :  "  Is  that 
3'ou,  my  son]" 

"  No,  mother,  but  it  is  a  friend,"  said  Swift- 
arrow,  who  understood  her  language. 

"  A  friend,"  repeated  the  old  woman,  shak- 
ing her  head  slowly,  "  I  don't  want  a  friend. 
The  master  of  life  is  my  friend.  My  people 
said  that  an  evil  spirit  was  slaying  them  ;  but  I 
know  better.  It  was  the  Great  Spirit  who  came 
to  us.  We  have  been  very  ■\\dcked.  "We  needed 
punishment.  But  why  has  He  spared  mel 
I  was  the  worst  of  them  all." 

There  was  something  terrible  in  the  tone 
and  manner  in  which  this  was  uttered,  as  if  the 
breast  of  the  speaker  were  torn  with  conflicting 
feelings. 

"She  must  have  met  wi'  the  missionaries 
some  time  or  other,"  whispered  Keuben. 

"  Is  the  old  woman  the  only  one  of  all  the 
tribe  left  alive  f  asked  Swiftarrow. 

"  Ay,  the  only  one — no,  not  the  only  one ;  my 
sou  is  yet  alive.     He  M'cut  to  set  a  bear-tra}i 
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not  very  long  since  ;  but  he  should  have  come 
back  before  now.     He  will  be  back  soon." 

The  deep  sigh  which  followed  proved  that 
the  poor  old  woman  was  hoping  against  hope. 

"  How  long  is  't  since  he  left  you,  mother?" 
asked  Lawrence,  eagerly. 

"  Two  suns  have  risen  and  set  since  he  left, 
and  he  had  not  far  to  go." 

"Father,  I'll  go  seek  for  this  man,"  said 
Lawrence;  "something  may  have  befallen 
him." 

Eeuben  made  no  objection,  and  the  youth  set 
off  immediately  in  a  direction  wliich  was 
pointed  out  by  the  old  woman. 

After  he  was  gone  his  father  and  the  Indian 
shifted  one  of  the  cleanest-looking  of  the 
empty  tents  to  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  spot  where  the  terrible  work  of  death  had 
been  done,  and  removing  the  old  woman  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  pestilential  atmos- 
phere, placed  her  therein,  kindled  a  fire  and 
cooked  her  a  little  food,  of  which  she  evidently 
stood  much  in  need. 

Meanwhile  Lawrence  sped  through  the  path- 
less forest  -with  the  light  step  of  a  strong  youth 
and  the  precision  of  a  practised  hunter.  About 
four  miles  from  the  Indian  camp  he  came  upon 
the  track  of  a  bear,  the  footprints  of  which 
proved  that  it  was  an  unusually  large  one. 
He  followed  it  up  closely,  and  was  led  by  it  to 
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a  spot  where  some  trees  had  been  cut  down, 
and  not  far  from  which  he  saw  what  appeared 
to  him  to  be  the  remains  of  a  trap.  Almost 
at  the  same  moment  of  his  making  this  dis- 
covery he  heard  a  growl,  and  saw  the  bear 
itself — a  monster  of  the  brown  species,  which 
differs  from  the  ordinary  black  bear  of  America 
in  being  more  carnivorous  and  much  larger,  as 
well  as  more  savage  and  bold.  No  sooner  did 
it  see  the  youth  than  it  rushed  upon  him  with 
great  fury.  A  piece  of  broken  line  was  drawn 
tight  round  its  neck,  and  another  piece  round 
its  fore  leg,  while  four  arrows  stuck  in  its 
shoulder  and  side,  showing  plainly  that  it  had 
broken  loose  from  a  snare  and  had  been  at- 
tacked by  man.  But  Lawrence  had  no  time  to 
think  on  these  things.  He  had  barely  time  to 
throw  forward  and  cock  his  gun  when  the  bear 
was  upon  him.  It  rose  on  its  hind  legs,  and 
in  doing  so  towered  high  above  the  youth,  who, 
whatever  his  feelings  might  have  been,  looked 
undismayed.  With  an  unflinching  eye  he  took 
aim  at  the  monster's  heart,  and  shot  it  dead. 
So  close  was  it  to  him  that  he  singed  the  hair 
on  its  breast  and  had  to  leap  to  one  side  to 
avoid  being  struck  as  it  fell. 

Reloading  quickly,  theyounghunter  advanced 
towards  the  trap,  where  his  worst  fears  were 
realized,  for  near  to  it  he  found  tlie  body  of  an 
Indian  torn  limb  from  limb,  and  mostly  eaten, 
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except  the  head,  which  remained  entire.  It 
"was  evident  that  the  poor  man,  having  set 
several  snares  for  bears,  had  gone  to  visit  them, 
and  found  this  brown  bear  caught  by  the  head 
and  leg.  He  seemed  to  have  tried  to  kiU  it 
with  arrows,  but  must  have  been  afraid  to 
go  near  enough  to  use  his  weapons  with  effect, 
and  the  enraged  animal,  having  broken  the 
snare,  flew  upon  him  and  tore  him  to  pieces. 

Brown  bears  of  this  kind  are  very  powerful. 
One  traveller  in  these  regions  saw  the  foot- 
prints of  a  large  one,  which  having  seized  a 
moose-deer  in  a  river,  dragged  it  for  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  along  the  sandy  banks,  and  afterwards 
devoured  it  all  except  part  of  the  hind  quarters; 
and  the  moose  which  had  been  treated  in  this 
unceremonious  way,  judging  from  the  size  and 
hardness  of  the  bones,  must  have  been  upwards 
of  a  year  old,  when  it  would  weigh  as  much  as 
an  ox  of  the  same  age. 

Collecting  the  scattered  remnants  of  the  un- 
fortunate Indian,  who  was  no  other  than  the 
old  woman's  son,  Lawrence  covered  them  over 
with  leaves  and  sticks.  He  then  skinned  the 
bear  and  cut  off  its  claws,  which  he  carried 
away  as  trophies,  along  with  one  or  two  choice 
steaks  cut  from  the  creature's  flank.  He  also 
collected  the  weapons  and  part  of  the  dress  of 
the  Indian,  with  which  he  returned  to  the 
camp.  -,1 
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"Heyday!  La^wxence,  wliat  have  you  got 
there,  lad]"  said  Eeuben,  as  his  son  came  up 
and  threw  the  bundle  on  the  ground. 

"  A  brow"n  bear,  father." 

"  Well  done  ! "  exclaimed  Eeuben,  -vnth  a 
look  of  pride,  for  although  his  son  had  shot 
many  a  black  bear  in  the  forest,  he  had  never 
before  stood  face  to  face  with  such  a  monster 
as  that  whose  skin  and  claws  now  lay  at  his 
feet. 

"It  would  have  been  well,  father,"  said 
La^vrence  gravely,  "  if  the  man  who  first  saw 
this  bear  had  owned  a  gun.  His  arrows  were 
no  better  than  needles  in  such  a  hide.  See 
here!" 

He  drew  from  his  breast  the  bloody  portions 
of  dress  which  had  belonged  to  the  slaughtered 
Indian. 

"  The  son  of  the  old  woman  has  gone  to  the 
happy  hunting-grounds,"  said  Swiftarrow,  re- 
ferring to  the  heaven  of  the  Indian,  as  he  lifted 
and  examined  the  dress. 

"Ay,  ay,"  said  Eeuben  sadly,  "'tis  the 
chances  of  the  wilderness.  You  'd  better  tell 
the  poor  old  creetur',  Swiftarrow ;  you  under- 
stand her  ways  and  lingo  better  than  me." 

Silently  the  Indian  went  to  the  old  woman, 
and  laid  the  bloody  garments  before  her.  At 
first  she  did  not  understand  what  had  hap- 
pened.    Suddenly  the  truth  Hashed  ujk)U  her, 
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and  slie  looked  quickly  up  into  the  grave 
countenance  of  the  Indian,  but  death  and  sor- 
row appeared  to  hare  already  done  their  "worst 
on  her,  for  she  neither  spoke  nor  "wept  for 
some  time.  She  took  up  the  shreds  of  cloth 
and  turned  them  over  tenderly ;  but  neither 
sign  nor  groan  escaped  her.  Evidently  she 
had  been  already  so  stunned  by  the  horrors 
which  had  surrounded  her  for  some  time,  that 
this  additional  blow  did  not  tell — at  least,  not 
at  first — but  Keuben  observed,  while  trying  to 
comfort  her  some  time  afterwards,  that  a  few 
tears  were  coursing  slowly  down  her  withered 
cheeks. 

That  night,  round  the  camp  fire,  the  pioneers 
held  earnest  counsel,  and  resolved,  sadly  but 
firmly,  that  their  projected  journey  must  be 
given  up  for  that  season. 

"  It 's  a  hard  thing  to  do,"  said  Eeuben,  as 
he  lay  at  full  length  before  the  fire  after  sup- 
per, "  to  give  up  our  plans  after  comin'  so  far ; 
but  it  ain't  possible  to  carry  that  old  ooman 
along  with  us,  an'  it 's  not  to  be  thought  of  to 
leave  her  behind  to  star^-e,  so  there 's  nothin' 
for  it  but  to  go  back  an'  take  her  wi'  us  to  the 
settlements.  I  would  feel  like  a  murderer  if  I 
was  to  leave  one  o'  God's  creeturs  to  perish  in 
the  wilderness.     What  think  you,  Lawrence  ]" 

"  I  think  you  are  right,  father,"  replied  the 
youth,  with  a  deep  sigh. 
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"An*  what  says  Swiftarrow V* 

"  Go  back,"  was  the  Indian's  prompt  and 
laconic  answer. 

"  Well,  then,  we  're  all  agreed,  so  we  '11  turn 
back  on  our  trail  to-morrow ;  but  I  shall  try 
again  next  year  if  I  'm  above  ground.  I  once 
know'd  a  Yankee  who  had  what  he  called  a 
motto,  an'  it  was  this,  '  Never  give  in,  'xcept 
w'en  yer  wrong.'  I  think  I'll  take  to  that 
motto.     It  seems  to  me  a  good  'un." 

In  proof,  we  presume,  of  his  sincerity, 
Reuben  Gufif  rolled  himself  in  his  blanket, 
stretched  his  feet  towards  the  fire,  pillowed  his 
head  on  a  bundle  of  moss,  and  at  once  gave  in 
to  the  seductive  influences  of  sleep ;  an  ex- 
ample which  was  so  irresistible  that  his  com- 
panions followed  it  without  delay. 
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CHAPTEE  III. 

nrTRODTJCEP  THE  KING  OF  PIONEERS, 

"r\ISCARDING  space  and  ignoring  time,  we 
■^  seize  you  by  the  hand,  reader,  and.  bound 
away  with  you  still  deeper  into  the  northern 
wLldemess,  away  into  that  remote  region  which, 
at  the  time  we  write  of,  was  the  ultima  ihule  of 
the  fur-traders  of  Canada, — beyond  which  lay 
the  great  unknoAvn  world,  stretching  to  the 
pole.  Here,  amid  the  grand  scenery  of  the 
Eocky  Mountains,  lies  the  Athabasca  lake,  also 
styled  the  Lake  of  the  Hills.  We  prefer  the 
latter  name,  as  being  more  romantic. 

This  is  no  pretty  pond  such  as  we  in  Eng- 
land are  wont  to  visit  and  delight  in  during 
our  summer  holidays.  It  is  a  great  sheet 
of  water ;  a  grand  fresh-water  sea,  200  miles 
long  and  15  miles  broad — a  fitting  gem  for 
the  bosom  of  the  mighty  region  on  which  it 
ghtters. 

A  year  has  fled  since  the  period  of  our  last 
chapter,  and  here,  in  a  birch-bark  canoe  on  the 
waters  of  the  Lake  of  the  Hills,  we  find  our 
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pioneers — Reuben  Guff,  his  son  La-^vrence,  and 
his  Indian  friend  Swiftarrow.  There  is  also  a 
young  Indian  woman  in  the  canoe — Swift- 
arrow's  wife.  The  kind-hearted  red  man 
adopted  the  old  woman  who  had  been  rescued 
on  their  previous  trip,  but,  not  finding  her  a 
good  substitute  for  his  own  mother,  he  be- 
thought him  of  adding  a  young  squaw  to  his 
establishment.  While  he  meditated  on  this 
step,  the  old  woman  died.  About  the  same 
time  Eeuben  Guff  made  proposals  to  him  to 
join  him  on  a  second  "  vyage  of  diskivery." 
The  Indian  agreed  ;  got  married  off-hand,  and 
took  his  bride  along  with  him.  We  now  find 
them  all  four  at  the  Lake  of  the  Hills. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  observe,  in  passing, 
that  Indian  brides  are  usually  more  robust  than 
those  of  civilized  communities.  They  are  quite 
competent  to  follow  their  lords  on  the  most 
arduous  canoe  voyages,  and,  besides  being  able 
to  wield  the  paddle  with  great  dexterity,  are 
exceedingly  useful  in  managing  what  may  be 
styled  the  domestic  matters  of  the  camp.  They 
also  keep  up  a  constant  supply  of  the  Indian's 
indispensable  foot-gear — moccasins — which  are 
so  slender  in  their  nature  that  a  pair  may  be 
completely  worn  out  in  a  single  day  of  hard 
hunting. 

The  brown  bride,  therefore,  was  not  a  hin- 
drance to  the  party,  but  a  useful  member  of  it, 
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as  well  as  a  pleasant  companion.  True,  her 
companionsliip  consisted  chiefly  in  answering 
"  yes  "  and  "  no  "  when  spoken  to,  and  in  smil- 
ing pleasantly  at  all  times  ;  but  this  was  sufi&- 
cient  to  satisfy  the  moderate  demands  of  her 
male  friends  upon  her  intellectual  resources. 

" Fort  Chipewyan  at  last"  said Eeuben,  rest- 
ing his  paddle  across  the  canoe  and  looking 
earnestly  towards  the  horizon  ;  "  I  hope  we 
ain't  too  late  after  all  our  pushin'  on.  It 
would  be  hard  to  find  that  Monsieur  Mac- 
kenzie had  started." 

"  Too  much  ice  in  the  lake,"  said  Swiftarrow. 
"  He  has  not  gone  yet." 

"  I  'm  not  so  sure  o'  that,"  observed  Law- 
rence. "  If  reports  be  true,  Monsieur  Mac- 
kenzie is  not  the  man  to  wait  till  the  ice  is  aU 
ofi"  the  lakes  and  nothin'  but  plain  sailin'  lies 
before  him." 

"  That 's  true,  lad,"  replied  Eeuben,  resum- 
ing his  paddle.  "  I  wonder,"  he  murmured  to 
himself,  as  he  gazed  wistfully  towards  the  un- 
known north,  "I  wonder  if  the  big  river  is 
really  there,  an'  if  it  do  jine  the  sea  V 

That  same  question  was  put  to  himself  that 
same  evening — though  not  for  the  first  time — 
by  one  of  the  inhabitants  of  Fort  Chipewyan. 
The  fort  was  a  mere  group  of  two  or  three  log 
huts.  In  the  largest  of  these  huts  sat  a  man 
whose  strongly-marked  handsome  countenancp 
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gave  evidence  of  a  bold  enterprising  spirit  and 
a  resolute  will.  He  pored  over  a  map  for 
some  time,  carefully  tracing  a  feAv  pencil  lines 
into  the  blank  spaces  on  the  paper,  and  then 
murmured,  in  words  which  were  almost  identi- 
cal with  those  of  Reuben  Guff,  "  I  wonder  if  it 
joins  the  Polar  Seal" 

This  man  was  the  true  pioneer,  or,  rather,  the 
king  of  pioneers,  to  whom  Guff  gave  place 
without  a  murmur,  for  Reuben  was  a  modest 
man ;  and  the  moment  he  heard  that  one  of 
the  gentlemen  of  the  Canadian  fur-trading 
company  had  taken  up  his  favourite  hobby, 
and  meant  to  work  out  the  problem,  he  re- 
solved, as  he  said,  to  "play  second  fiddle,"  all 
the  more  that  the  man  who  thus  unwittingly 
supplanted  him  was  a  mountaineer  of  the 
Scottish  Highlands. 

"  It 's  of  no  manner  of  use,  you  see,"  he  said 
to  Swiftarrow,  when  conversing  on  the  subject, 
"  for  me  to  go  off  on  a  vyage  o'  diskivery  w'en 
a  gentleman  like  Monsieur  Mackenzie,  with  a 
good  edication  an'  scienteefic  knowledge  and 
the  wealth  of  a  fur  company  at  his  back,  is 
goin'  to  take  it  in  hand.  No ;  the  right  thing 
for  Reuben  Guff  to  do  in  the  circumstances  is 
to  jine  him  an'  play  second  fiddle, — or  third, 
if  need  be." 

Alexander  Mackenzie — while  seated  in  the 
lowly  hut  of  that  solitary  outpost  poring  over 
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his  map,  trying  to  penetrate  mentally  into 
those  mysterious  and  unkno^vii  lands  which 
lay  just  beyond  him — saw,  in  imagination,  a 
great  river  winding  its  course  among  majestic 
mountains  towards  the  shores  of  the  ice-laden 
polar  seas.  He  also  saw  the  lofty  peaks  and 
snow-clad  ridges  of  that  mighty  range  which 
forms  the  back-bone  of  the  American  continent, 
and — again  in  imagination — passed  beyond  it 
and  penetrated  the  vast  wilderness  to  the 
Pacific,  thus  adding  new  lands  to  the  British 
Crown,  and  opening  up  new  sources  of  wealth 
to  the  fur  company  of  which  he  was  one  of  the 
most  energetic  members.  He  saw  all  this  in 
imagination,  we  say,  but  he  did  not,  at  that 
time,  see  his  name  attached  to  one  of  the 
largest  American  rivers,  classed  with  the 
names  of  the  most  noted  discoverers  of  the 
world,  and  himself  knighted.  Still  less,  if 
possible,  did  he  see,  even  in  his  wildest  flights 
of  fancy,  that  the  book  of  travels  which  he  was 
destined  to  write,  would  be  translated  into 
French  by  the  order  of  Napoleon  I.,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  being  studied  by  Marshal 
Bemadotte,  with  the  view  of  enabling  that 
warrior  to  devise  a  roundabout  and  unlooked- 
for  attack  on  Canada, — in  rear,  as  it  were, — 
from  the  region  of  the  northern  wilderness — a 
fact  which  is  well  worthy  of  record  !  ^ 
I  siaa  Appendix  for  an  interesting  letter  on  this  subject. 
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None  of  these  things  loomed  on  the  mind  of 
the  modest  though  romantic  and  enterprising 
man,  for  at  that  time  he  was  only  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  career  of  discovery. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  say  a 
word  or  two  as  to  the  early  career  of  the  hero 
whose  footsteps  we  are  about  to  follow. 

He  was  a  Highlander,  to  begin  with ;  and 
possessed  all  the  fire  and  determination  pecu- 
liar to  that  race.  At  an  early  period  of  life 
he  was  led  to  engage  in  commercial  enterprises 
in  the  country  north-west  of  Lake  Superior, 
joined  the  North-west  Fur  Company  of  Canada 
in  1784,  and  went  into  the  Indian  countrj'  the 
following  spring.  It  is  not  necessary  to  say 
more  than  that  Alexander  Mackenzie  proved 
himself  to  be  a  first-rate  fur-trader  at  a  time 
when  the  fur-trade  was  carried  on  under  great 
difficulties  and  amid  severe  privations.  For 
many  years  he  was  in  charge  of  Fort  Chipe- 
wyan,  the  remote  establishment  to  which  we 
have  just  conducted  our  reader.  Seven  years 
before  his  coming  on  the  scene,  the  Lake  of 
the  Hills  had  not  been  visited  by  white  men, 
and  was  known  only  through  Indian  report. 
When  Mackenzie  became  ruler  of  the  district, 
all  beyond  the  lake  was  terra  incognita.  His 
spirit  was  one  which  thirsted  to  explore  the 
unknown.  He  was  eminently  fitted  both  to 
hold  an  advanced  post   and   to   invade    new 
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regions,  being  robust  in  constitution,  powerful 
in  frame,  inquisitive  in  mind,  and  enterprising 
in  spirit.  Frequently  had  he  arrived  at  Fort 
Chipewyan  with  ninety  or  a  hundred  men 
without  any  provision  for  their  sustenance  for 
the  winter  save  their  fishing-nets  and  guns. 
He  was  therefore  accustomed  to  live  from  hand 
to  mouth,  and  to  depend  on  his  own  exertions 
and  resources  in  a  country  where  the  winter  is 
upwards  of  eight  months  long  and  the  severity 
of  the  climate  extreme. 

It  was  in  June  1789  that  he  made  pre- 
parations to  start  on  his  first  voyage  of  dis- 
covery. 

Rising  from  the  table  at  which  he  had  been 
studying  his  projected  route,  Mackenzie  turned, 
with  the  air  of  a  man  who  has  made  up  his 
mind,  and  said  to  a  clerk  who  was  smoking 
beside  the  fireplace  : — 

"Le  Roux,  if  we  cannot  prevail  on  these 
Indians  to  accompany  us,  I  have  determined 
to  start  without  them.  Has  the  small  canoe 
been  gummed  ] " 

"  It  has,"  answered  Le  Eoux,  "  but  I  would 
advise  delay  for  a  day  or  two.  If  we  give 
them  time,  the  Indians  may  change  their 
minds  ;  besides,  the  ice  has  not  yet  sufl&ciently 
cleared  away." 

Mackenzie  paced  the  room  impatiently,  and 
his  eyes  flashed  for  one  moment  witK  imca- 
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tience.  They  were  deep  blue  eyes  that  could 
beam  with  melting  tenderness  or  sparkle  with 
suppressed  passion, — it  is  but  just  to  add  that 
passion  in  his  case  was  usually  suppressed,  for 
he  was  a  lover  of  peace,  as  most  truly  great 
and  powerful  men  usually  are. 

"  Let  us  see  now,"  he  said,  sitting  down  in 
front  of  Le  Roux,  "  how  our  resources  stand. 
In  my  canoe  there  will  be  the  four  Canadians 
and  the  German.  Then  there's  our  Indian 
friend,  English  Chief  and  his  two  wives,  who 
will  embark  in  the  second-sized  canoe.  The 
two  young  Indians  whom  we  want  to  accom- 
pany us  with  their  wives  must  make  up  their 
minds  to-night,  else  I  will  start  without  them. 
Your  own  canoe,  with  goods  for  trade  and  pro- 
visions, will  not  be  fully  loaded ;  I  shall  there- 
fore place  in  it  the  provisions  that  we  can't 
carry,  and  when  we  come  to  the  place  where 
you  are  to  stop  and  trade,  and  where  I  shall 
bid  you  farewell,  we  shall  doubtless  have  eaten 
our  lading  doAvn  sufficiently  to  take  the  whole 
on  board.  See,  by  the  way,  that  the  goods 
and  trinkets  to  be  given  in  presents  as  we  go 
along  are  not  placed  in  the  wrong  canoe." 

"They  are  already  laid  with  the  other  goods, 
and  also  the  nets  and  ammunition  by  them- 
selves," said  Le  Roux,  rising  and  laying  down 
his  pipe. 

At  that  moment  Reuben  Guff  entered  with 
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his  friends.  The  surprise  of  Mackenzie  was 
great  on  beholding  them,  but  greater  still  was 
his  delight  when  he  learned  their  errand. 
The  young  Indians  were  forthwith  told  that 
their  services  would  not  now  be  required,  and 
our  friends — including  Swiftarrow's  wife.  Dark- 
eye — were  at  once  added  to  the  exploring 
party. 

Next  day  the  expedition  set  forth  from  Fort 
Chipewyan  and  swept  over  the  broad  breast  of 
the  Lake  of  the  Hills. 

We  will  not  trace  their  course  over  known 
ground.  Sufl&ce  it  to  say  that  their  troubles 
began  at  once.  Soon  after  leaving  the  lake 
they  came  to  a  rapid  part  of  the  river  which 
flows  out  of  it,  where  they  were  obliged  to 
land  and  carry  canoes  and  goods  to  the  still 
water  further  down,  but  here  the  ice  was  still 
unthawed  on  the  banks,  rendering  the  process 
of  re-loading  diflScult.  Soon  after  they  came 
to  a  place  called  the  Portage  d'Emlarras,  which 
is  occasioned  by  drift-wood  filling  up  the 
channel  of  the  river.  There  they  entered  the 
Slave  river,  where  there  is  a  portage  or  carry- 
ing-place named  the  Mountain,  the  landing  at 
which  is  very  steep  and  close  to  the  fall. 
Below  this  fall  there  is  a  mile  of  dangerous 
rapids — and  here  they  met  with  their  first 
disaster. 

Reuben  and  Swiftarrow  having  landed  with 
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part  of  the  cargo  of  the  small  canoe,  had  left 
it  in  charge  of  Darkeye, — so  named  because  of 
her  large  and  lustrous  eyes,  which,  however, 
were  the  only  good  points  about  her,  for  she 
was  ill-favoured  and  clumsy,  though  strong  of 
frame  and  a  diligent  worker.  While  she  was 
moving  from  one  point  of  rock  to  another  that 
appeared  to  her  more  convenient  for  landing, 
the  canoe  was  caught  by  an  eddy  and  swept 
in  a  moment  out  into  the  strong  current,  down 
which  it  sped  with  fearful  velocity  towards  the 
falls.  Darkeye  was  quite  collected  and  cool, 
but  she  happened  to  dip  her  paddle  on  the 
edge  of  a  sunk  rock  with  such  vigour  that  the 
canoe  overturned.  Upon  the  heights  above 
her  husband  saw  the  accident,  and  stood  rooted 
for  a  moment  in  helpless  dismay  to  the  spot. 
It  chanced  that  Lawrence  Guff  was  at  the  time 
the  only  man  near  the  unfortunate  woman, 
who,  although  she  swam  like  an  otter,  could 
not  gain  the  bank.  Seeing  this,  the  youth 
sprang  towards  a  jutting  rock  that  almost  over- 
hung the  fall,  and  entering  the  rushing  stream 
80  deeply  that  he  could  barely  retain  his  foot- 
hold, caught  the  woman  by  the  hair  of  the 
head  as  she  was  sweeping  towards  the  edge  of 
the  fill).  The  two  swayed  for  a  few  seconds 
on  the  verge  of  destruction  ;  then  Swiftarrow 
came  bounding  down  the  bank  like  a  deer, 
and,  catching  Lawrence  by  the  hand,  dragged 
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them  both  out  of  danger ;  but  before  they 
were  fairly  landed  the  canoe  was  carried  over 
the  falls,  dashed  to  pieces,  and  in  a  few  seconds 
its  shreds  were  tossed  wildly  on  the  surging 
rapids  far  down  the  river. 

This  accident  caused  them  little  loss  beyond 
the  canoe,  which  was  soon  replaced  by  another, 
purchased  from  a  party  of  Indians,  with  whom 
they  fell  in  that  same  evening. 

Passing  through  Slave  river,  they  swept  out 
on  the  bright  waters  of  Great  Slave  Lake. 
Over  these  they  sped  during  several  days. 
This  lake  is  one  of  the  largest  fresh- water 
oceans  of  the  continent,  about  250  miles  long 
and  50  broad. 

And  here  the  work  of  exploration  fairly 
began.  Great  Slave  Lake  was  at  that  time 
imperfectly  known  from  Lidian  report;  and 
the  river  of  which  they  were  in  search  flowed, 
it  was  supposed,  out  of  its  western  extremity. 
Here  also  M.  Le  Eoux  was  to  be  left  behind 
with  a  party  of  men  to  prosecute  the  fur- 
trade. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

VICISSITUDES  OF  THE  VOYAGE— DTOIANS  MET  WITH,  ETC; 

TITE  have  passed  over  the  first  three  weeks 
'  "  of  the  voyage  rapidly,  but  it  must  not 
be  supposed  that  therefore  it  was  all  plain 
sailing.  On  the  contrary,  the  travellers  were 
delayed  by  thunderstorms,  and  heavy  rains, 
and  gales,  and  impeded  by  ice,  which,  even  in 
the  middle  of  June,  lay  thick  on  the  waters  in 
some  parts.  They  were  also  tormented  by 
hosts  of  mosquitos,  and  at  times  they  found 
difficulty  in  procuring  food — despite  the  ability 
of  our  friends  Eeuben,  Swiftarrow,  and  Law- 
rence, who  were  constituted  hunters  to  the 
expedition.  At  other  times,  however,  the 
supply  of  food  was  abundant  and  varied.  On 
one  occasion  the  hunters  brought  in  seven 
geese,  a  beaver,  and  four  ducks,  besides  which 
a  large  supply  of  excellent  trout  and  other  fish 
was  obtained  from  the  nets ;  and  on  another 
occasion  they  procured  two  swans,  ten  beavers, 
and  a  goose.  But  sometimes  they  returned 
empty-handed,  or  with   a   single   bird   or  so. 
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while  the  nets  produced  nothing  at  all.  Deer 
were  also  shot  occasionally,  and  they  found 
immense  numbers  of  wild  cranberries,  straw- 
berries, rasps,  and  other  berries,  besides  small 
spring  onions ;  so  that,  upon  the  whole,  they 
fared  well,  and  days  of  abstinence  were  more 
than  compensated  by  days  of  superabundance. 

One  evening  while  they  were  coasting  along 
this  great  lake,  some  Indians  were  discovered 
on  the  shore,  and  the  travellers  landed  to  make 
inquiries  of  them  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
country  beyond.  There  were  three  lodges 
belonging  to  the  Eed-knife  Indians,  who  were 
so  named  because  their  knives  were  made  of 
the  copper  found  in  that  region.  To  the  lead- 
ing man  of  these,  English  Chief,  being  inter- 
preter, addressed  himself. 

English  Chief,  we  may  remark  in  passing, 
was  one  of  the  followers  of  the  chief  who  con- 
ducted Hearne  on  his  expedition  to  the 
Coppermine  river ;  since  which  event  he  had 
been  a  principal  leader  of  his  countrymen  who 
were  in  the  habit  of  carrying  furs  to  the 
English  fur-traders  at  Churchill,  on  Hudson's 
Bay,  and  was  much  attached  to  the  interest 
of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  which,  at  that 
time,  was  in  opposition  to  the  Canadian  or 
Nor'- west  Company.  These  circumstances  pro- 
cured him  the  title  of  the  English  Chief.  An 
able,  active,  but  self-sufficient   and  somewhat 
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obstinate  chief  he  was,  and  caused  Macken- 
zie a  good  deal  of  anxiety  and  much  trouble  to 
keep  him  -ndth  the  party. 

In  answer  to  his  queries,  the  principal  man 
of  the  Red-knife  Indians  said  that  there  were 
many  more  of  his  tribe  a  short  distance  oflF, 
and  that  he  would  send  a  man  to  fetch  them. 
He  also  said  that  the  explorers  should  see  no 
more  of  them  at  that  time,  because  the  Slave 
and  Beaver  Indians,  as  well  as  others  of  the 
tribe,  were  about  to  depart,  and  would  not  be 
in  that  region  again  till  the  time  when  the 
swans  cast  their  feathers. 

"  Ask  him,"  said  Mackenzie,  "  if  he  and  his 
friends  have  many  furs  to  dispose  of" 

To  this  the  Indian  replied  by  at  once  pro- 
ducing upwards  of  eight  large  packs  of  good 
beaver  and  marten  skins ;  and  added  the  in- 
formation that  his  friends  had  plenty  more. 

"  Now,  then,  Le  Eoux,"  said  Mackenzie, 
turning  to  his  clerk,  "  here  you  and  I  shall  part. 
This  seems  a  good  spot  and  a  good  opportunity 
for  opening  up  the  trade  with  these  Indians. 
When  the  rest  of  them  arrive,  we  shall  have  a 
palaver,  and  then  you  shall  remain  to  look 
after  them ;  so,  open  up  your  packs,  and  get 
ready  a  few  small  presents  without  delay." 

That  day  was  spent  in  considerable  bustle 
and  excitement ;  the  Indians  being  overjoyed 
that  the  white  traders  had  at  last  penetrated 
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into  their  country ;  and  their  joy  being  in- 
creased by  the  distribution  of  such  trifling,  but 
much-prized,  gifts  as  glass  beads,  knives,  small 
looking-glasses,  etc.  It  rained  in  torrents  all 
the  time,  but  this  did  not  damp  their  spirits ; 
and  as  for  their  bodies — they  were  used  to  it ! 
In  the  afternoon  Mackenzie  assembled  the  whole 
tribe,  and  made  them  the  following  speech,  which 
was  translated  by  English  Chief  in  a  very  pom- 
pous manner,  for  that  excellent  red-skin  was 
fully  alive  to  the  dignity  of  his  position. 

"  My  friends,"  began  our  explorer,  "  I  am 
glad  to  meet  with  you.  The  white  man  and 
the  Indians  are  always  glad  to  meet — they  can 
benefit  each  other  mutually.  Each  has  got 
what  the  other  requires.  I  have  come  for  the 
purpose  of  opening  up  trade  with  you.  It  is 
true  that  I  myself  will  take  my  departure 
to-morrow,  because  I  am  in  search  of  new  lands ; 
but  some  of  my  people  will  remain  on  the 
spot,  and  if  you  bring  in  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  furs  to  make  it  answer,  my  men  will  return 
to  Fort  Chipewyan  for  more  goods,  and  will 
spend  the  winter  here.  They  will  build  a 
fort  and  continue  to  dwell  among  you  as 
long  as  you  shall  be  found  to  deserve  it." 

At  this  point  the  speaker  paused,  and  the 
dark-skinned  audience  gave  vent  to  a  loud 
"  Ho ! "  which  was  equivalent  to  the  British 
'* Hear,  hear!" 
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"In  regard  to  my  own  work,"  continued 
Mackenzie,  "  I  intend  to  search  for,  and  find, 
the  great  river,  which,  it  is  said,  flows  out  of 
this  lake,  and  follow  its  current  to  the  sea — 
or,  as  3-ou  call  it,  the  great  salt  lake.  Do  my 
brothers  know  anything  about  this  river  ]  If 
so,  let  them  speak." 

Hereupon  an  old  chief,  with  hair  like  small 
iron  wire,  and  a  skin  like  shoe-leather,  got  up, 
and  delivered  himself  as  follows  : — 

"We  are  glad  to  hear  what  our  white 
brother  says.  It  encourages  us  to  know  that 
you  will  make  a  trading  fort  in  our  country, 
for  we  have  need  of  one.  Hitherto  we  have 
had  to  travel  far — very  far — with  our  furs ; 
or  if,  to  save  trouble,  we  intrusted  our  furs 
to  the  Chipewyans,  they  often  pillaged  us,  or, 
at  most,  gave  us  very  little  for  the  fruits  of 
our  toil.  For  a  long  time  we  have  been  so 
discouraged  that  we  have  had  no  motive  to 
pursue  the  beaver,  except  to  obtain  a  sufficiency 
of  food  and  clothing.  Now  if  you  come  to  us, 
we  shall  be  happy — wauch  ! " 

The  last  word  was  equivalent  to  the  expres- 
sion— "  There,  think  o'  that ! "  The  old  man 
paused  as  if  to  give  his  audience  time  for 
reflection. 

"  As  to  the  great  river,"  he  continued,  sen- 
tentiously,  "  we  know  of  its  existence ;  but 
none  of  our  tribe  has  ever  followed  its  course 
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down  to  the  great  salt  lake.  ^Ye  earnestly 
advise  our  brother  not  to  go  there,  for  it  is  a 
dreadful  river.  It  is  said  that  there  are  two 
impassable  falls  in  its  course ;  and  it  is  so  long 
that  old  age  will  come  upon  you  before  the 
time  of  your  return.  You  will  also  encounter 
monsters  of  horrid  shapes  and  awful  strength 
on  the  land  and  in  the  water — wauch !" 

The  old  chief  began  to  glare  solemnly  at 
this  point,  and  the  whole  tribe  followed  his 
example. 

"  It  is  said,"  he  continued,  "  that  there  are 
bears  which  eat  the  trees  as  if  they  were  grass ; 
whose  cubs,  even  at  their  birth,  are  strong 
enough  to  kill  the  stoutest  man.  There  are 
monsters  in  the  river  so  big  that  a  canoe  full 
of  men  would  be  but  a  mouthful  to  them. 
There  are  so  few  animals  or  fish  fit  for  food, 
that  you  will  all  certainly  be  starved.  And, 
besides  all  this,  evil  spirits  dwell  there,  whose 
chief  delight  lies  in  attacking,  killing,  roasting, 
and  devouring  men — wauch  ! " 

Here  the  Indian  sat  down  with  the  decision 
of  a  man  who  has  given  unanswerable  argu- 
ments for  the  overturning  of  fooHsh  plans ; 
nevertheless,  Mackenzie's  plans  remained  un- 
altered. Not  so,  however,  those  of  a  young 
Indian,  who  had  been  engaged  to  guide  the 
explorers  to  the  other  end  of  the  lake,  in  order 
to  save  them  from  the  loss  of  time  which  would 
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be  occasioned  by  the  necessity  of  coasting 
round  its  numerous  bays.  The  imagination 
of  this  youth — Coppemose,  as  Lawrence  Guff 
facetiously  styled  him — was  so  wrought  upon 
by  the  dreadful  description  of  the  great  river, 
that  he  manifested  a  strong  desire  to  draw 
back  ;  but  by  the  timely  addition  of  a  small 
kettle,  an  axe,  a  knife,  and  a  few  beads  to  the 
gifts  already  bestowed  on  him,  he  was  eventu- 
ally persuaded  to  venture. 

Before  departing,  poor  Coppemose  took  a 
ceremonious  leave  of  his  family.  He  cut  off  a 
lock  of  his  hair,  and  divided  it  into  three  parts. 
One  of  these  he  fastened  to  the  top  of  his  wife's 
head,  and  blew  on  it  three  times  with  the 
utmost  violence,  at  the  same  time  uttering  cer- 
tain cabalistic  words.  The  other  two  portions 
he  fastened  with  the  same  formalities  to  the 
heads  of  his  two  children. 

Even  at  the  last  he  hesitated,  and  was  finally 
made  to  enter  the  canoe  more  by  force  than  by 
persuasion ! 

A  few  days  later,  and  our  pioneers  were 
fairly  embarked  on  the  great  river,  whose 
course  to  the  mouth  it  was  their  object  to 
explore. 

The  expedition  was  now  somewhat  reduced, 
owing  to  M.  Le  Roux  having  been  left  behind. 
It  consisted  of  three  canoes — the  large  one 
with  Mackenzie  and  five  men ;   a  small  one, 
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wdth  English  Chief  and  Ms  two  wives,  and 
Coppemose;  and  another  small  one,  contain- 
ing Reuben,  his  son,  Swrftarrow,  and  Dark  eye. 
Two  of  the  Canadians  were  also  attended  by 
their  wives ;  so  that  the  party  numbered  six- 
teen souls,  five  of  whom  were  women.  They 
all  kept  company  as  much  as  possible,  but 
English  Chief  was  frequently  left  behind  by 
the  large  canoe ;  while  Reuben  and  his  friends, 
being  the  hunters  as  we  have  said,  were  neces- 
sarily absent  for  considerable  periods  in  search 
of  game. 

One  evening  as  they  were  descending  a 
beautiful  sweep  of  the  river  under  sail  in 
grand  style,  the  English  Chief — leaning  com- 
posedly back  in  his  canoe,  while  his  right 
hand  slightly  moved  the  steering  paddle,  and 
his  teeth  grasped  his  beloved  pipe — said 
quietly  to  Coppemose,  of  course  in  the  Indian 
tongue  : — 

"  A  pretty  guide  you  are,  not  to  know  some- 
thing more  about  a  river  so  near  to  your  own 
wigwam." 

Coppemose,  who  was  a  humble-minded 
man,  smiled  slightly,  and  shook  his  head  as 
he  said : — 

"  All  red  men  are  not  so  adventurous  as  the 
English  Chief.  I  never  had  occasion  to 
travel  in  this  direction,  and  do  not  know  the 
way."  D 
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"  Boo  ! "  ejaculated  English  Chief,  meaning, 
no  doubt,  fiddlededee ! 

"  But  I  know  of  a  river,"  continued  Copper- 
nose,  "which  falls  into  this  one  from  the 
north,  and  comes  from  the  Horn  Mountain 
that  we  passed  at  the  end  of  Great  Slave  Lake ; 
it  is  the  country  of  the  Beaver  Indians.  My 
relations  meet  me  frequently  on  that  river. 
There  are  great  plains  on  both  sides  of  thai 
river,  which  abound  in  buffaloes  and  moose- 
deer." 

"  I  don't  believe  it — wauch  ! "  said  Englisl 
Chief 

As  this  was  a  discouraging  reception  of  hii- 
remarks,  Coppernose  relapsed  into  silence. 

Soon  afterwards  the  large  canoe  was  ob 
served  to  make  for  a  low  grassy  point ;  and  as 
it  was  about  the  usual  camping  time,  English 
Chief  made  for  the  same  place.  The  hunters 
reached  it  about  ten  minutes  later,  and  bore 
into  camp  two  reindeer,  four  geese,  and  a  swan, 
besides  a  large  quantity  of  berries  gathered  by 
the  fair  (or  brown)  hands  of  Darkeye. 

"  There  is  plenty  of  game  everywhere,"  said 
Reuben,  in  answer  to  a  query  from  his  leader ; 
"  we  might  have  killed  much  more  if  we'd  had 
more  time — but  enough  is  as  good  as  a  feast, 
as  the  sayin'  goes  in  my  country." 

"In  your  country?"  said  Mackenzie,  with  a 
smile. 
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*'  Ay,  I  claim  to  be  a  Scotclimaii — though  I 
was  born  and  raised  in  Canada — my  father 
hailed  from  the  land  o'  cakes." 

"  Does  Lawrence  claim  the  same  nationality 
on  the  same  ground,  Reuben  1" 

"  He  does  not ! "  answered  Lawrence  for  him- 
self, while  busy  cleaning  his  father's  gun. 

"  The  lad  loves  the  Canadians,"  replied 
Reuben,  with  a  chuckle  ;  "  besides,  he  couldn't 
claim  it  on  the  same  ground,  seein'  that  I  am 
fully  half  a  Scot,  while  he  is  at  least  three- 
quarters  a  Canadian." 

"  More  the  betterer  luck  for  him,"  said  one 
of  the  Canadians,  who  had  already  kindled  a 
fire,  before  which  one  of  his  comrades  was 
busOy  engaged  setting  up  juicy  venison  steaks 
to  roast. 

"Oui,"  observed  another ;  "vraiment,  Canada 
beat  Scotish  land  altogeder." 

"  Ha !  Faderland  ees  more  best  den  aU  zee 
vorld,"  said  the  German,  quaffing  a  can  of  water 
with  as  much  zest  as  if  it  had  been  his  own 
native  Rhine-wine. 

"  I  warrant  me,"  said  Mackenzie,  with  a 
laugh,  "that  our  trusty  guide,  Coppernose, 
would  not  give  the  wilderness  here  for  Canada, 
Scotland,  and  Faderland  put  together.  What 
say  you,  ladl" 

Coppernose  looked  gravely  at  his  questioner, 
but  made  no  reply. 
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"Boo!"  said  English  Chief,  regarding  his 
countryman  with  a  look  of  contempt ;  "  hims 
no  oner-stan'  Eengleesh." 

"He  understands  how  to  eat  a  rumpsteak 
of  venison,  however,"  said  Mackenzie,  with  a 
laugh,  as  Coppernose  at  that  moment  coolly 
appropriated  a  mass  of  half-roasted  meat,  and 
began  to  devour  it.  "  You  'd  better  follow  his 
example,  lads." 

The  men  were  not  slow  to  take  this  advice. 
In  a  short  time  all  were  more  or  less  busily 
engaged  with  venison  steaks,  marrow-bones, 
goose  drumsticks,  and  fish;  and  comparative 
silence  prevailed  while  the  cravings  of  nature 
were  being  appeased.  After  supper,  pipes  were 
lighted,  and  conversation  became  animated 
for  some  time ;  but  they  were  all  too  much 
fatigued  to  prolong  this  period,  interesting 
though  it  was.  One  after  another  they  spread 
their  blankets  under  a  convenient  bush  or  tree, 
and,  ere  long,  the  whole  party  was  in  the  land 
of  Nod. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

DESCBIBES  A  LITERAL  WTLD-GOOSE  CHASE 
AND  OTHER  MATTERS. 

rpiIVIE  sped  on  its  proverbially  rapid  wing ; 
-^  the  summer  advanced,  and  still  Mackenzie 
and  his  men  continued  to  descend  the  mighty 
river  of  the  far  north,  encountering  dangers 
and  vicissitudes  enough  undoubtedly,  but  hap- 
pily escaping  those  terrific  monsters  of  the 
forest  and  the  flood,  which  had  been  described 
by  the  Copper  Indians  of  Great  Slave  Lake, 
and  the  thought  of  which  caused  poor  Copper- 
nose  himself  to  grow  terrified  and  desperate  by 
turns.  Fain  would  that  unhappy  son  ot  the 
forest  have  bid  the  party  farewell,  and  returned 
to  his  own  wigwam  alone ;  but  this  might  not 
be,  for  his  services  were  of  some  importance, 
and  the  leader  of  the  expedition  kept  on  him 
constantly  an  eye,  which  excelled  in  intense 
watchfulness  the  glare  of  the  fiercest  of  those 
creatures  which  filled  his  imagination.  He 
submitted,  therefore,  with  the  best  grace  he 
could  assume ;  but,  what  between  being 
watched   by  Mackenzie,   haunted   by  ghosts, 
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and  bullied  by  English  Chief,  poor  Coppemose 
had  a  sad  time  of  it.  He  possessed,  however, 
a  naturally  elastic  and  jovial  spirit,  which 
tended  greatly  to  ameliorate  his  condition  ; 
and  as  time  passed  by  without  any  serious 
mishap,  or  the  appearance  of  any  unusually 
dreadful  creature,  he  became  gradually  recon 
oiled  to  his  position. 

One  day — perhaps  we  should  rather  say  one 
night,  for  it  was  approaching  midnight,  al- 
though the  sun  was  still  above  the  horizon, 
owing  to  the  high  northern  latitude  to  which 
they  had  attained  rendering  the  whole  twenty- 
four  hours  round  a  continuous  day — one  day 
(or  night)  as  the  canoes  were  sweeping  down 
a  reach  of  the  broad  river,  they  saw  a  few 
^v^eaths  of  smoke  rising  above  the  tree-tops. 
The  spot  was  very  beautiful,  being  thickly 
wooded  and  backed  by  high  land,  on  the  slopes 
of  which  the  trees  and  bushes  hung  like  deli- 
cate fringes  of  green  among  masses  of  silvery 
grey  rock. 

"That  looks  like  the  smoke  of  an  Indian 
wigwam,  Louis,"  said  Mackenzie  to  liis  bow- 
man. 

"  No,  monsieur,  it  is  the  wood  burning," 
replied  Louis,  dipping  his  vermilion-painted 
paddle  with  great  vigour. 

Louis  was  right ;  for  soon  afterwards  they 
turned  a  point  which  disclosed  to  their  view  a 
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considerable  tract  of  woodland  which  had  been 
recently  destroyed  by  fire.  Several  tracts  of 
this  kind  had  been  already  passed,  some  of 
which  had  been  consumed  long  before,  and 
forests  of  young  poplars  had  grown  up  in  their 
places — a  curious  circumstance  this,  which 
Mackenzie  remarks  on,  namely,  "  That  where- 
ever  land  covered  with  spruce,  pine,  and  white 
birch  had  been  laid  waste  with  fire,  there 
poplars,  and  nothing  else,  were  found  to  grow, 
even  though  none  of  that  species  of  tree  had 
existed  there  before." 

Passing  this  desolated  tract  they  came  to  a 
part  of  the  river  which  was  studded  with 
several  islands,  on  one  of  which  reindeer  were 
seen. 

"  There 's  your  chance,"  said  Mackenzie  to 
his  hunters,  who  happened  to  range  up  along- 
side in  their  small  canoe  at  that  moment. 

"  We  've  seed  'em,  monsieur,"  said  Eeuben, 
"but  we  must  have  some  more  ammunition 
afore  startin'  after  them,  for  the  powder-horns 
of  Lawrence  and  Swiftarrow  are  both  empty." 

As  soon  as  the  horns  were  replenished, 
Reuben  and  his  friends  pushed  out  into  the 
stream  and  made  for  the  island.  The  other 
canoes  continued  to  advance.  They  seldom 
waited  for  the  hunters;  for  the  latter  being 
comparatively  light,  could  act  as  a  sort  of  fly- 
ing artillery,  falling  behind,  turning  aside,  or 
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pushing  ahead,  as  the  case  might  require,  in 
pursuit  of  game,  and  almost  always  returning 
to  the  main  body  about  the  camping  hour,  or 
soon  after  it.  On  this  evening,  however,  the 
canoes  reached  a  snug  camping-ground  before 
the  usual  time,  they  therefore  determined  to 
stop  there  and  set  the  nets,  as  well  as  to  over- 
haul the  canoes,  which  stood  much  in  need  of 
repair.  The  cold  of  the  ice-laden  waters 
through  which  they  had  recently  passed  had 
cracked  the  gum  off  the  seams,  and  collisions 
with  the  ice  itself  had  made  some  ugly  slits  in 
the  birch  bark  of  which  the  canoes  were  made. 

That  evening  the  nets,  which  were  set  in 
four  fathoms  water,  produced  an  abundant 
supply  of  carp,  whitefish,  and  trout. 

"Now,  lads,"  said  Mackenzie,  when  the 
canoe  brought  ashore  the  welcome  provisions, 
"  set  the  women  to  work  to  make  pemmican, 
for  we  must  leave  a  supply  concealed  here 
against  our  return." 

Louis  Blanc  superintended  the  making  of 
this  pemmican,  which  consisted  of  fish  dried 
in  the  sun  and  pounded  between  two  stones. 
Pemmican  is  also  made  of  meat,  in  which  case 
the  pounded  meat  is  put  into  a  bag  made  -of 
the  raw  hide  of  the  animal ;  the  bag  is  then 
filled  with  melted  fat  and  the  mouth  sewed  up 
with  raw  sinews.  This  style  of  pemmican  will 
keep  fresh  for  years. 
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"Where  did  English  Chief  go  when  we 
landed  1 "  asked  Mackenzie. 

"  Don't  know,  monsieur,"  replied  Louis. 

"  After  game,  probably,"  observed  the  leader, 
as  he  sat  down  on  the  stump  of  a  fallen  tree 
and  began  to  make  notes  in  his  journal. 

Sometime  thereafter  Eeubeu's  canoe  returned 
laden  with  two  deer,  besides  two  swans,  a 
number  of  ducks  and  hares,  and  several  brace 
of  ptarmigan,  which  latter  were  quite  grey  at 
that  season,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
pure  white  feathers  in  the  tail.  They  said  that 
wild  fowl  were  innumerable  among  the  islands ; 
but  this,  indeed,  was  obvious  to  all,  for  every- 
where their  plaintive  and  peculiar  cries,  and 
the  \vhirring  or  flapping  of  their  wings  were 
heard  even  when  the  leafy  screen  over  the  en- 
campment hid  themselves  from  view.  Darkeye 
also  contributed  her  share  to  the  general  sup- 
plies, in  the  shape  of  several  large  birch-baskets 
full  of  gooseberries,  cranberries,  juniper-berries, 
rasps,  and  other  wild  berries,  which,  she  said, 
grew  luxuriantly  in  many  places. 

Meanwhile  the  night  (as  regards  time)  ad- 
vanced, although  the  daylight  did  not  disap- 
pejir,  or  even  much  diminish,  but  English  Chief 
with  Coppernose  and  his  two  squaws  did  not 
return,  and  their  prolonged  absence  became  at 
length  a  cause  of  no  little  anxiety  to  the 
leader  of  the  expedition.     The  fact  was  that 
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English  Cliief  was  fond  of  a  little  fan,  and  de- 
spite the  dignified  position  which  he  held,  and 
the  maturity  of  his  years,  he  could  not  resist 
availing  himself  of  any  little  chance  that  came 
in  his  way  of  having  what  is  more  pithily  than 
elegantly  styled  "  a  spree." 

It  happened  to  be  the  particular  period  at 
which  the  wild-fowl  of  those  regions  begin  to 
cast  their  feathers.  Knowing  this,  English 
Chief  quietly  slipped  off  with  his  canoe  when 
Mackenzie  landed,  and  soon  found  a  colony  of 
swans  afflicted  with  that  humiliating  lack  of 
natural  clothing,  which  is  the  cause,  doubtless, 
of  their  periodically  betaking  themselves  to  the 
uttermost  ends  of  the  earth  in  order  to  hide  in 
deep  solitude  their  poverty,  and  there  renew 
their  garments.  Judge  then,  reader,  if  you 
can,  the  consternation  with  which  these  once 
graceful  creatures  discovered  that  their  retreat 
had  been  found  out  by  that  inquisitive  biped 
man — that  they  were  actually  caught  in  the 
act  of  moulting ! 

Uttering  a  terrific  "  hoozoo !  "  or  some  such 
equally  wild  red-Indian  hunting  cry,  English 
Chief  dashed  his  paddle  into  the  water ;  squaws 
and  comrade  followed  suit ;  the  canoe  shot  in 
among  the  rushes,  and  the  whole  party  leaped 
on  shore.  Thus  taken  by  surprise  the  swans 
bounced  up,  extended  their  miserable  wings, 
uttered  a  trumpet-blast  of  alarm,  and  sought 
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to  fly.  Of  course  they  failed,  but  although 
they  could  not  fly,  they  fled  on  the  wings  of 
terror,  and  with  straight  necks,  heads  low,  legs 
doing  double  duty,  and  remnants  of  wings 
doing  what  they  could,  they  made  for  the  in- 
terior of  the  island  at  a  pace  which  at  first  de- 
fied pursuit. 

The  higher  part  of  the  island  was  level  and 
open,  with  here  and  there  a  few  stunted  bushes. 
Arrived  here  the  trumpeting  crew  scattered, 
like  wise  troops  when  pursued.  English  Chief 
set  his  heart  and  eyes  on  a  particularly  large 
bird,  and  dashed  after  it  with  upraised  paddle. 
The  swan  made  a  desperate  ditour,  apparently 
bent  on  gaining  the  water;  it  ran  round  a 
bush,  and  was  almost  caught  in  the  arms  of  the 
younger  squaw,  who,  leaving  her  senior  in  the 
canoe,  had  joined  in  the  pursuit.  A  shriek 
from  the  squaw  sent  it  ofi"  at  a  tangent  to  the 
left,  pinions  aloft,  and  terror  depicted  on  its 
visage.  English  Chief  also  doubled,  but  a 
crooked  stump  caught  his  foot  and  sent  him 
headlong  into  the  bush.  At  that  instant, 
Coppernose,  having  felled  a  swan  with  a  well- 
directed  sweep  of  his  paddle,  came  up  and 
gave  chase.  English  Chief,  nettled  at  the  in- 
terference, sprung  up,  followed  and  overtook 
him  just  as  the  hard-pushed  swan  turned  at 
bay.  Both  men  came  upon  it  at  the  same 
iroment,  tumbled   over  it,  and   turned  their 
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wrath  upon  each  other.  The  swan,  recovering, 
ran  wildly  and  blindly  back  towards  the  young 
squaw,  who  was  so  much  alarmed  by  its  look 
that  she  fairly  turned  and  fled ;  but  hearing 
the  shouts  of  the  Indians  as  they  struggled, 
she  turned  towards  them.  Meanwhile,  the 
elder  squaw  having  landed,  met  the  retreating 
swan  just  as  it  gained  the  rushes.  Stooping 
down  she  allowed  it  to  approach  to  within  a 
yard  of  her — like  a  true  heroine — and  then, 
rising,  hit  it  a  neat  blow  on  the  back  of  the 
head  and  laid  it  low  for  ever. 

After  this  she  joined  her  sister- wife  (if  we 
may  be  allowed  the  expression)  in  trying  to  tear 
the  Indians  asunder.  This  was  accomplished 
after  a  few  seconds,  but  the  two  men  still  glared 
at  each  other.  Fortunately  they  could  do  little 
more,  having  left  their  knives  in  the  canoe. 
While  they  were  still  in  a  state  of  indecision, 
an  unfortunate  swan,  which  had  taken  refuge 
behind  a  bush,  so  far  recovered  its  breath  as  to 
think  it  advisable  to  get  still  further  away  from 
such  company.  It  was  observed  and  followed 
as  wildly  as  before  by  English  Chief.  This 
time  Coppernose  had  the  sense  to  confine  his 
attentions  to  another  part  of  the  field,  where, 
while  prosecuting  the  chase,  he  suddenly  came 
upon  a  flock  of  geese  in  the  same  helpless  cir- 
cumstances as  the  swans.  Soon  the  swans  were 
routed  out  of  their  places  of  concealment,  and 
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the  cries  of  men,  women,  and  birds  again  re- 
sounded in  the  air.  The  way  in  which  those 
swans  behaved  was  quite  marvellous.  They 
dodged  the  blows  aimed  at  them,  and  "  jinked  " 
round  the  bushes  as  if  they  had  been  trained  to 
such  work  in  a  regular  public  school  for  human 
bipeds,  and  they  struck  oat  with  their  pinions, 
too,  so  deftly  and  with  such  force  that  the  pur- 
suers had  to  become  extremely  cautious  as  well 
as  bold  in  their  approaches. 

At  last  when  the  Indians  were  thoroughly 
exhausted,  they  gave  up  the  chase.  On  convey- 
ing the  fruits  of  their  exertions  tc  the  canoe, 
they  found  that  they  had  killed  five  swans  and 
a  like  number  or  geese.  With  these  they  re- 
turned in  triumph  to  camp,  to  the  great  relief 
of  Mackenzie,  who  had  begun  to  fear  either 
that  an  accident  had  befallen  them,  or  that  they 
had  deserted  him. 

At  this  place  two  bags  of  pemmican  were 
concealed  on  an  island,  and  here  one  of  their 
leads  was  lost  in  taking  soundings.  The  current 
of  the  river  also  was  so  violent  that  Mackenzie 
concluded  they  must  be  approaching  the  rapids, 
of  which  some  of  the  natives  had  made  mention. 
The  strength  of  the  current  may  be  estimated 
from  the  fact  that,  when  the  lead  just  referred 
to  caught  on  the  bottom  and  held  on,  they 
attempted  to  clear  it  by  paddHng  up  stream  ; 
yet  although  they  had  eight  paddles,  and  were 
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held  by  the  line,  the  strength  of  which  was 
equal  to  four  paddles,  they  were  borne  down 
with  such  force  that  the  line  snapped  asunder. 

Here  the  weather  became  very  bad.  They 
had  frequent  thunderstorms  accompanied  with 
violent  rain  ;  and,  although  it  was  at  that  time 
the  beginning  of  July,  ice  lay  in  great  quantities 
along  the  banks  of  the  river.  On  shore,  the 
earth  was  thawed  only  to  a  depth  of  about 
fourteen  inches.  Indeed,  the  soil  of  those 
regions  never  thaws  completely.  At  the  hottest 
season  of  the  year,  if  you  were  to  dig  down  a 
few  feet,  you  would  come  to  a  subsoil  which  is 
locked  in  the  embrace  oi  perpetual  frost.  Some 
signs  of  natives  were  discovered  here,  and,  from 
the  appearance  of  the  cut  trees,  it  was  evident 
that  they  possessed  no  iron  tools. 

"  Push  forward,"  was  Mackenzie's  watchword 
more  perhaps  than  it  had  been  of  any  previous 
discoverer  in  Rupert's  Land.  The  Indians 
began  ere  long  to  complain  bitterly  of  his 
perseverance.  They  were  not  accustomed  to 
such  constant  and  severe  exertion,  and  it  was 
with  great  difficulty  that  he  prevailed  on  them 
to  continue  the  voyage. 

As  they  advanced,  fresh  signs  of  natives  were 
observed,  and  at  last,  one  evening,  they  came 
in  sight  of  an  encampment  of  them.  It  was  at 
a  place  where  the  current  of  the  great  river 
was  so  stronx  that  it  was  in  actual  ebullition. and 
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produced  a  hissing  noise  like  a  kettle  of  water 
in  a  moderate  boiling  state.  The  region  was 
mountain  ous,  and  ju  st  before  them  they  perceived 
a  high  ridge  covered  with  snow. 

"  They  're  evidently  not  much  used  to  visi- 
tors," said  Mackenzie,  on  observing  that  the 
natives  were  running  about  in  great  confusion, 
some  making  for  the  woods  and  others  hurry- 
ing to  the  canoes. 

"  They  is  used  to  be  'tacked  by  inimis,"  said 
English  Chief,  who  was  rather  proud  of  his 
knowledge  of  the  English  language. 

"  Hail  them  in  the  Chipewyan  tongue,"  said 
Mackenzie,  as  the  canoes  touched  the  beach. 
English  Chief  and  the  hunters  landed  first,  and 
addressed  the  few  natives  who  had  ventured  to 
remain;  but  they  were  so  terrified  as  to  be  un- 
able to  reply.  Seeing  this,  Mackenzie  quietly 
landed,  and  gave  orders  for  the  pitching  of  the 
tents.  While  this  was  being  done,  the  natives 
grew  calm  ;  they  found  that  they  understood 
Chipewyan  ;  a  few  words  relieved  them  of  their 
apprehensions,  and  soon  they  not  only  came 
down  to  the  tents,  but  were  so  gratified  with 
their  reception  that  they  sent  for  those  members 
of  their  tribe  who  had  fled.  Thus  friendly  re- 
lations were  established. 

There  were  five  families,  consisting  of  about 
thirty  persons  of  two  diff'erent  tribes — the  Slave 
and  the  Dog-Rib  Indians. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

INDIANS  MET  WITH,  AND  THE  MOUTH  OF  THE  GREAT 
KITER  REACHED. 

TTEROES  are  not  perfect.  TVe  deem  it 
-*--'-  necessarytomake  this  observation,  because 
many  modern  biographers  seem  to  imagine  that 
their  heroes  are  perfect,  and  even  attempt  to 
prove  them  to  be  so.  We  therefore  feel  it 
necessary  to  disclaim  any  such  imagination  or 
intention  in  regard  to  our  hero.  Alexander 
Mackenzie  was  indeed  a  hero,  and  a  very  fine 
specimen  of  a  man — mentally  as  well  as  physi- 
cally— if  we  are  to  credit  the  report  of  those 
who  knew  him  best ;  but  he  was  not  perfect. 

For  instance,  he  evidently  acted  sometimes 
on  the  fallacious  notion  that  whatever  gave 
pleasure  to  himself  must  necessarily  give  pleasure 
to  all  other  men.  Acting  on  this  idea  in  the 
present  instance,  he  sought  to  delight  the  hearts 
of  these  Slave  and  Dog-Rib  Indians  by  present- 
ing them  with  pipes  and  tobacco,  and  inducing 
them  to  smoke.  To  the  credit  of  humanity  be 
it  recorded  that  they  received  the  gift  with 
marked  dislike,  although  they  were  too  polite 
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to  absolutely  refuse  it.  Slaves  though  one  sec- 
tion of  them  were  in  name,  they  were  not  slaves 
to  tobacco ;  and  the  other  section  being  Dog- 
ribs,  had,  we  presume,  too  little  of  Adam's  rib 
in  them  to  find  pleasure  in  smoke.  Of  course, 
they  knew  something  about  smoke,  but  it  was 
chiefly  as  a  nuisance,  which  was  very  trouble- 
some to  the  eyes,  and  which  usually  issued  from 
the  tops  of  their  wigwams — not  from  human 
lips.  It  must  also  be  recorded  that  those 
estimable  savages  entertained  a  strong  antipathy 
to  grog  when  it  was  produced.  Their  hearts 
were  reached,  however,  and  their  souls  glad- 
dened, when  knives,  beads,  awls,  firesteels,  flints, 
and  hatchets  were  presented  to  them ;  and  we 
can  fancy  how  animated  and  earnest  would  be 
their  converse  over  the  wigwam  fires,  for  weeks 
and  months,  if  not  for  years,  afterwards,  when 
they  brought  out,  for  the  thousandth  time,  and 
feasted  their  wondering  eyes  on,  those  delight- 
fully useful  implements,  which  had  been  left  by 
the  mysterious  white  beings  who  had  dropped 
upon  them  so  suddenly,  as  if  from  the  skies, 
and  whom  they  felt  half  inclined  at  first  to 
reverence  as  gods. 

Having  won  their  confidence  and  esteem, 
Mackenzie  proceeded  to  question  them  as  to 
that  portion  of  the  great  river  which  yet  lay 
before  him.     Their  account  was  an  exaggerated 

echo  of  that  previously  obtained  from  the  Indians 
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of  Great  Slave  Lake.  Being,  therefore,  of  little 
or  no  value,  our  hero  was  obliged  to  advance, 
and  solve  the  question  for  himself.  As  before, 
the  effect  of  the  Indian  stories  on  the  Indians 
of  his  party  was  very  marked  and  discouraging. 
With  great  difficulty  Mackenzie  overcame  their 
objections  to  proceed,  and  even  succeeded  in 
persuading  one  of  the  Dog-rib  Indians  to  ac- 
company him  by  the  potent  influence  of  a  small 
kettle,  an  axe,  a  knife,  and  a  few  other  gifts. 
This  man  was  a  stout  young  fellow,  in  a  very 
dirty  deerskin  coat  and  leggings,  with  a  double 
blue  line  tattooed  on  his  cheeks  from  the  ears 
to  the  nose,  on  the  bridge  of  which  it  met  in 
a  blue  spot.  Hence  Lawrence,  following  the 
natural  bent  of  liis  mind,  which  he  had  already 
displayed  in  naming  Coppemose,  immediately 
addressed  this  new  recruit  as  Bluenose. 

These  poor  savages,  although  exemplary  in 
the  matters  of  grog  and  tobacco,  were,  we  are 
constraiaed  to  admit,  a  very  filthy  set  of 
creatures ;  very  poor  also,  because  utterly  des- 
titute of  such  wealth  as  the  fur-traders  had 
carried  to  many  of  the  less  remote  tribes  of 
Indians.  Nevertheless  they  possessed  a  con- 
siderable number  of  implements  of  their  own 
manufacture,  some  of  wood  and  others  of  bone, 
etc.,  which  proved  them  to  be  possessed  of 
much  ingenuity  and  taste.  The  description 
of  their  weapons  reminds  one  of  those  remaina 
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of  prehistoric  man  Avhich  we  find  treasured  in 
our  museums,  for  they  had  arrows  barbed  with 
horn,  flint,  iron,  and  copper,  spears  shod  with 
bone,  daggers  of  horn  and  bone,  and  axes  made 
of  brown  or  grey  stone.  The  latter  were  from 
six  to  eight  inches  long  and  two  thick,  having 
the  inside  flat  and  the  outside  round,  and  taper- 
ing to  an  edge,  and  were  fastened  by  the  middle 
to  wooden  handles  with  a  cord  of  raw  skin. 
They  kindled  fire  by  striking  together  a  piece 
of  white  or  yellow  pyrites  and  a  flint  stone 
over  a  piece  of  touchwood;  and  boiled  water 
in  water-tight  baskets,  by  putting  a  succession 
of  red-hot  stones  into  them. 

From  these  Indians  the  explorers  learned 
that  they  had  passed,  on  their  voyage  down 
the  river,  large  bodies  of  Indians  who  inhabit 
the  mountains. 

"  He  '11  never  make  up  his  mind  to  go," 
observed  Eeuben  as,  when  about  to  set  forth 
again,  he  looked  at  the  pale  countenance 
of  the  Dog-rib  who  had  agreed  to  join  the 
party, 

Mackenzie  had  already  had  a  severe  argu- 
ment with  him  in  order  to  induce  him  to  ful- 
fil his  engagement,  and  had  left  him  under  the 
impression  that  he  had  been  successful ;  but 
when  the  poor  man  had  said  farewell  to  the 
tribe,  and  was  on  the  point  of  entering  the 
canoe,  his  courage  failed,  and  he  drew  back.    See- 
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ing  this,  Lawrence  suddenly  seized  him  by  the 
nape  of  the  neck,  and  exclaiming,  "  Come,  look 
sharp,  Bluenose,  get  in  with  'ee,"  gave  him  a 
lift  that  put  the  matter  at  rest  by  sending  him 
sprawling  on  board.  Next  moment  they  were 
off,  and  shooting  down  the  rapid  current  of  the 
river. 

That  night  they  encamped,  amid  heavy 
squalls  of  wind  and  rain,  at  the  foot  of  a  rocky 
hill,  on  the  top  of  which  their  new  guide  said 
that  it  blew  a  gale  every  day  of  the  year ! 
Here  the  Dog-rib  became  very  unhappy,  and 
pretended  to  be  ill,  but  a  strict  watch  was  kept 
on  him  so  that  he  could  not  escape.  The 
country  around  them  was  very  wild  and  rugged, 
and  they  were  informed  by  their  guide  that 
great  numbers  of  bears  and  small  white  buffaloes 
(musk-oxen  1)  frequented  the  mountains  :  also 
some  tribes  of  Indians.  Here  some  of  the  party 
attempted  to  ascend  a  steep  hill,  but  Avere  al- 
most suffocated  and  fairly  driven  back  by  clouda 
of  mosquitos. 

Natives  were  sometimes  seen  and  spoken 
with,  although  their  first  impulse  on  beholding 
the  voyagers  was  almost  invariably  to  flee. 
On  one  occasion  a  whole  tribe  fled  save  one  old 
man,  who  came  boldly  forward  and  said  that 
he  was  too  old  to  run  or  to  care  much  about 
the  short  time  that  yet  remained  to  him  of  this 
life.     At  the  same  time  he  pulled  out  his  grey 
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hairs  by  handfuls,  and  distributed  them  among 
the  party,  imploring  their  favour  for  himself 
and  his  relations.  His  mind  was  quicldy 
relieved  by  Swiftarrow,  who  seemed  to  have  a 
special  desire,  as  well  as  talent,  for  comforting 
aged  people  of  both  sexes. 

Some  of  these  tribes  were  named  the  Hare 
Indians — hares  and  fish  being  their  principal 
means  of  support.  While  spending  a  night 
vfith  these  people  a  storm  of  thunder  and  rain 
came  on,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  Dog-rib, 
Bluenose,  managed  to  make  his  escape.  As  it 
was  important  to  have  a  guide,  Mackenzie  com- 
pelled a  Hare  Indian  to  fill  his  place ;  and,  after 
carrying  him  ofi",  took  great  pains  to  conciliate 
him — in  which  efi'orts  he  was  happily  successful. 

Next  day  they  observed  natives  on  the  east 
shore  of  the  river,  and  directed  their  course 
towards  them.  Their  new  guide  began  to  call 
to  them  in  an  incomprehensible  manner,  and 
said  that  the  natives  did  not  belong  to  his  tribe, 
but  were  a  very  wicked  people,  who  would  beat 
them  cruelly,  and  pull  out  their  hair,  and  mal- 
treat them  in  various  ways.  Despite  this 
warning  Mackenzie  advanced,  and  soon  found 
them  to  be  quite  as  willing  to  accept  of  gifts  as 
other  tribes.  He  found  that  they  understood 
their  guide,  and  that  English  Chief  clearly  com- 
prehended one  of  themselves,  although  he  could 
not  make  himself  understood.     Here  the  joy- 
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ful  information  was  obtained  that  in  three  days 
more  they  should  meet  with  the  Esquimaux, 
and  in  ten  days  at  furthest  reach  the  great 
salt  lake — or  the  sea. 

These  natives  were  very  superior  to  those 
whom  the  travellers  had  last  met  with,  and  one 
of  them  was  engaged  to  take  the  place  of 
Bluenose.  This  man,  who  was  clad  in  a  shirt 
made  of  the  skins  of  the  musk  rat,  after  which 
he  was  named,  was  a  very  lively  individual 
He  sang  the  songs  not  only  of  his  own  tribe, 
but  also  those  of  the  Esquimaux,  with  whom 
his  tribe  had  been  formerly  at  war,  but  were 
now  at  peace.  He  also  undertook  to  perform 
an  Esquimaux  dance  in  Mackenzie's  canoe,  and 
would  infallibly  have  upset  that  conveyance  had 
he  not  been  violently  restrained.  He  com- 
mented on  the  tribe  to  which  Bluenose  belonged 
with  great  contempt,  calHng  them  by  the 
strong  names  of  cowards  and  liars. 

During  these  brief  visits  to  the  natives  our 
discoverer  was  not  only  troubled  by  the  thiev- 
ish propensities  of  the  natives,  but  had  to  guard 
against  the  same  tendencies  in  his  own  men, 
some  of  whom  were  much  confused  as  to  the 
true  course  of  rectitude  in  regard  to  "  mine  and 
tliine  3"  in  addition  to  which  he  had  to  contend 
■with  a  general  propensity  on  the  part  of  liis 
men  to  quarrel  not  only  with  each  other,  but 
with  the  weather,  the  journey,  and  the  decrees 
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of  fate  generally.  By  a  judicious  mixture, 
however,  of  firmness  and  suavity,  severity  and 
kindness,  he  managed  to  keep  the  several  parts 
of  his  discordant  band  together;  and,  in  so 
doing,  proved  himself  an  able  general,  for  the 
highest  generalship  consists  in  making  the 
most  of  existing  circumstances  and  materials. 

The  river  here  ran  through  various  channels 
formed  by  islands,  some  of  which  were  without 
a  tree,  while  others  were  covered  with  spruce 
fir,  and  other  trees.  The  banks,  which  were 
about  six  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  river, 
displayed  a  face  of  solid  ice  intermixed  with 
veins  of  black  earth,  and  as  the  heat  of  the  sun 
melted  the  ice,  the  trees  frequently  feU  into 
the  river.  The  variety  of  channels  in  the  river 
rendered  it  difficult  to  decide  which  should  be 
followed.  Muskrat,  the  new  guide,  recom- 
mended that  which  ran  to  the  east ;  but  his 
leader,  not  feeling  sure  of  his  wisdom  or  know- 
ledge, preferred  the  middle  channel. 

Here  Mackenzie  put  ashore  and  proceeded 
to  engage  in  some  cabalistic  pursuits  which 
utterly  confounded  Muskrat. 

"What  is  he  doing?"  asked  the  savage  of 
English  Chief. 

"  Taking  the  sun,"  replied  the  interpreter, 
with  immense  pomposity. 

"What  does  that  meanl"  asked  the  savage. 

English  Chief  tried  to  explain,  but  failed, 
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for  this  good  reason — that  he  himself  was  totally 
ignorant  of  the  subject  beyond  the  phrase, 
which  he  had  picked  up  after  the  manner  of  a 
parrot. 

It  was  found  that  the  latitude  was  67°  47' 
north.  This  was  farther  north  than  Mackenzie 
had  expected  to  make  it,  but  the  difference  was 
owing  to  the  variation  of  the  compass.  From 
this  it  became  evident  that  the  river  emptied 
itself  into  the  Polar  Sea.  Not  satisfied,  how- 
ever, with  the  apparent  certainty  of  this,  our 
pioneer  resolved  to  have  ocular  demonstration — 
to  push  on  to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  even 
although,  by  so  doing,  he  should  risk  not  being 
able  to  return  to  Fort  Chipewyan  for  want 
of  provisions. 

But  now  his  men  became  so  much  discouraged 
that  they  did  their  utmost  to  induce  him  to  turn 
back,  and  he  felt  convinced  that  if  they  had 
had  it  in  their  power,  some  of  them  would  have 
left  him  to  his  fate.  As  Columbus  did  of  old, 
in  somewhat  similar  circumstances,  he  assured 
them  that  he  would  now  advance  only  a  specified 
number  of  days — seven,  adding  that  if  he  did 
not  then  reach  the  sea  he  would  return.  Indeed 
the  low  state  of  their  provisions  alone  formed 
a  sufficient  security  for  the  mamtenance  of  his 
engagement. 

That  evening  (the  11th  July)  they  pitched 
their  tents  near  to  a  spot  where  there  hud  been 
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ttree  encampments  of  the  Esquimaux,  and  here 
Mackenzie  sat  up  all  night  to  observ^e  the  sun, 
being  now  in  that  realm  of  bright  unchanging 
day,  which  in  "winter  becomes  a  region  of  con- 
tinuous night. 

At  half-past  twelve  he  called  up  Eeuben 
Guff  and  his  son  and  Swiftarrow,  who  were  the 
most  intelligent  members  of  his  party,  to  view 
a  spectacle  which  they  had  never  before  seen. 
They  thought,  on  observing  the  sun  so  high, 
that  it  was  the  signal  to  embark,  and  were  about 
to  rouse  their  comrades,  when  Mackenzie 
checked  them,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  he 
persuaded  them  that  the  sun  had  not  descended 
nearer  to  the  horizon,  and  that  it  was  then  but 
a  short  time  past  midnight ! 

It  is  but  justice  to  Eeuben  and  his  party  to 
say  that  they  offered  no  opposition  to  their 
leader  during  the  whole  voyage.  In  regard  to 
this,  one  speech  made  by  Eeuben  will  suffice  to 
describe  the  spirit  that  animated  him. 

"  It  don't  do,  Lawrence,"  said  he,  "  to  go  for 
to  interfere  wi'  them  as  leads.  Be  they  wise  or 
be  they  foolish  it  on'y  makes  matters  wus  to 
interfere  wi'  leaders,  my  lad;  therefore  it's 
best  always  to  hold  yer  tongue  an'  do  yer  dooty. 
"VMiat  Monsieur  Mackenzie  is,  it  ain't  for  the 
likes  of  you  and  me  to  pretend  for  to  judge. 
He  seems  to  me  an  able,  brave,  and  wise  man, 
so  my  colours  is  nailed  to  the  mast,  d'ye  see — 

14 
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as  was  said  by  the  immortal  Lord  Nelson, — an' 
I  've  made  up  my  mind  to  follow  him  to  the 
end,  through  thick  and  thin.  It 's  little  right 
I  would  have  to  claim  to  be  a  pioneer  if  I  didn't 
hold  them  sentiments." 

"  Them  sentiments,"  we  need  scarcely  add, 
were  heartily  echoed  by  his  Indian  friend  and 
his  son. 

The  appearance  of  deserted  native  encamp- 
ments still  further  confirmed  Mackenzie  in  his 
behef  that  he  had  at  length  reached  the  land 
of  the  Esquimaux.  Eound  their  fire-places 
were  found  scattered  pieces  of  whalebone,  and 
spots  were  observed  where  train-oil  had  been 
spilt.  The  deserted  huts  also  corresponded  in 
construction  with  those  which  were  known  to 
be  built  elsewhere  by  the  denizens  of  the  far 
north.  Several  runners  of  sledges  were  also 
found,  and  the  skulls  of  a  large  animal,  which 
was  conjectured  to  be  the  walrus.  Here  the 
land  was  covered  with  short  grass  and  flowers, 
though  the  earth  was  not  thawed  above  four 
inches  from  the  surface  ;  beneath  that  all  was 
frozen  hard. 

The  pioneers  had  now  at  last  reached  the 
entrance  of  what  appeared  to  be  a  lake,  which 
was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Polar  Sea,  if 
not  that  sea  itself;  but  the  variety  of  channels, 
the  strength  of  currents,  the  shallowness  of  the 
water  and  quantity  of  ice  with  which  it  was 
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beset,  with  the  ignorance  of  their  guide,  rendered 
it  impossible  to  make  any  farther  advance  that 
season.  The  object  of  the  expedition,  however, 
had  been  accomplished.  The  largest  northern 
river  of  America,  estimated  at  2000  miles  in 
length,  had  been  traced  from  its  source  to  its 
outlet  in  the  Polar  Sea ;  the  nature  of  the 
country  and  its  inhabitants  had  been  ascer- 
tained ;  coal  and  copper  ore  had  been  dis- 
covered ;  the  region  had  been  wrenched  from 
the  realms  of  terra  incognita,  and  the  energetic 
pioneer  fixed  the  position  of  his  most  northerly 
discoveries  in  69°  7'  north  latitude.  Another 
fact  which  proved  that  they  were  within  the  in- 
fluence of  the  sea  was  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
water,  which  could  be  nothing  else  than  the  tide. 

They  caught  a  fish,  also,  resembling  a  herring, 
which  none  of  the  party  had  ever  seen  except 
English  Chief,  who  declared  it  to  be  of  a  kind 
that  abounds  in  Hudson's  Bay,  and  finally  they 
beheld  what  settled  the  question,  a  shoal  of 
white  whales,  which  their  Indian  guide  said 
was  the  principal  food  of  the  Esquimaux. 

It  was  no  wonder  that  the  discoverers  found 
the  navigation  very  intricate,  because  that  great 
river,  now  named  the  Mackenzie,  is  known  to 
empty  its  waters  into  the  Polar  Sea  by  in- 
numerable mouths  which  form  a  delta  of  about 
forty  miles  in  width.  Storms,  rain,  and  fogs 
threw   additional    hindrances   in    their   way. 
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There  was,  therefore,  nothing  left  for  iflKit  to 
erect  a  post  and  take  possession  of  the  land  in 
the  name  of  the  King. 

Homeward  !  after  that,  was  the  order  of  the 
day.  But  what  a  mighty  distance  off  that  home 
was  !  And,  after  all,  when  reached  it  was  but 
a  log-hut  or  two  in  a  part  of  the  vast  wilder- 
ness which,  regarded  from  a  civilized-land  point 
of  view,  was  itself  the  very  confines  of  the 
known  world.  Our  space  forbids  us  to  follow 
Mackenzie  and  his  men  on  their  arduous  and 
interesting  return  voyage.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  they  dragged  the  canoes  by  means  of  lines 
against  the  strong  current  for  a  large  portion 
of  the  way ;  and  after  incurring  innumerable 
dangers  from  natives,  rapids,  storms,  and  star- 
vation, they  reached  the  Lake  of  the  Hills  and 
landed  at  Fort  Chipewyan  on  the  12th  of  Sep- 
tember 1789,  having  been  absent  for  the  long 
period  of  one  hundred  and  two  days. 

That  our  hero  was  not  content  to  rest  upon 
the  laurels  thus  gathered  in  the  far  north,  but 
longed  to  act  the  part  of  pioneer  over  the  Rocky 
Mountains  into  the  far  west,  shall  be  made 
plain  in  our  next  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

A  VOYAGE  OF  DISCOVEET  TO  THE  FAK  WEST  PLANTCED 
AXD  BEGUN. 

rPHREE  years  passed  away,  during  wliich 
-*-  period  Alexander  Mackenzie,  being  busily 
occupied  with  bis  arduous  duties  as  a  fur-trader, 
could  not  carry  out  the  more  noble  purposes 
of  discovery  on  which  his  heart  was  set.  But 
a  time  at  length  arrived  when  circumstances 
permitted  him  to  turn  his  eyes  once  more  with 
a  set  purpose  on  the  unknown  wilderness  of 
the  West.  Seated  one  fine  morning  about  the 
beginning  of  spring,  in  his  wooden  residence  at 
Fort  Chipewyan,  he  observed  Eeuben  Guff  pass- 
ing the  window  with  an  axe  on  his  shoulder, 
that  worthy,  with  his  son  and  Swiftarrow,  hav- 
ing engaged  in  the  service  of  the  fur-traders  at 
the  end  of  the  late  expedition.  Opening  the 
door,  Mackenzie  called  him  in. 

"  Where  are  you  bound  for  just  now, 
Reuben  1" 

"  To  dinner,  monsieur." 

"  Reuben,"  said  Macken2de,  with  a  peculiar 
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look,  "  has  all  your  pioneering  enthusiasm  oozed 
out  at  your  finger-ends  V 

"No,  monsieur,"  replied  the  man,  with  a 
sKght  smile,  "  but  Lawrence  and  I  have  bin 
thinkin'  of  late  that  as  Monsieur  Mackenzie 
seems  to  have  lost  heart,  we  must  undertake  a 
vyage  o'  diskivery  on  our  own  account ! " 

"  Good.  Then  you  are  both  ready,  doubt- 
less, to  begin  your  discoveries  with  a  canoe 
journey  of  some  extent  on  short  notice  1 " 

"  At  once,  monsieur,  if  it  please  you." 

"  Nay,  Eeuben,  not  quite  so  fast  as  that," 
said  ^Mackenzie,  with  a  laugh  ;  "  you  may  have 
your  dinner  first.  But  to-morrow  you  shall 
become  a  genuine  pioneer  by  preceding  me 
towards  the  far  west.  You  know  the  position 
of  our  most  distant  settlements  on  the  Peace 
River  1" 

"  Perfectly,"  said  Eeuben,  whose  eye  kindled 
as  he  began  to  see  that  his  master  was  in 
earnest. 

"  Well,  I  intend  to  visit  these  settlements 
this  fall,  and  push  on  towards  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  It  will  take  me  to  the  end  of  the 
season  to  accomplish  this,  so  that  our  real 
voyage  of  discovery  will  not  begin  until  the 
following  spring.  Now,  there  is  a  certain 
locality  beyond  our  most  distant  outpost,  which 
I  shall  describe  to  you  afterwards,  where  I 
intend  to  build  a  fort  and  spend  next  winter, 
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SO  as  to  be  on  the  spot  ready  to  begin  the 
moment  the  ice  breaks  up.  Preparations  must 
be  made  there  for  the  building  of  the  fort. 
Timber  must  be  felled,  cut,  and  squared  for 
the  houses  and  palisades,  and  two  able  and 
willing,  as  well  as  experienced  men,  must  go 
there  to  begin  this  work  without  delay. 
It  occurs  to  me  that  the  two  best  men  I  have 
for  such  work  are  Eeuben  Guff  and  his  son. 
Are  they  prepared  for  this  duty,  think  you]" 

'■  Say  the  word,  monsieur,"  was  Eeuben's 
laconic  but  significant  reply. 

"Well,  then,  it  is  said.  Come  back  here 
after  dinner  with  La^\Tence,  and  I  will  give 
you  instructions  :  you  shall  start  to-morrow  at 
day-break." 

Reuben  bowed  and  left  the  hall  with  a  light 
step.  Next  day  he  and  his  son  started  on 
their  journey  in  a  small  birch-bark  canoe ;  on 
the  10th  of  October  Mackenzie  followed  in  a 
canoe  of  larger  dimensions.  He  visited  several 
establishments  of  the  district  of  which  he 
had  charge ;  ascended  the  Peace  River  towards 
its  unkno"\vn  sources,  gave  good  advice  to  the 
several  bands  of  Indians  whom  he  met  with 
by  the  way,  and  generally  strengthened  the 
hearts  and  hands  of  his  agents.  Passing 
the  last  outpost  on  the  river,  he  pushed  on, 
until,  finally,  he  reached  his  intended  winter 
quarters  on  the  1st  of  November — not  a  day 
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too  soon,  for  the  river  was  already  being  covered 
with  its  winter  coat  of  ice. 

Here  he  found  Reuben  and  Lawrence, 
bronzed  and  hardened  with  toil  and  exposure. 
They  had  done  good  service  during  the  previous 
summer;  for  all  the  timber  was  prepared,  a 
space  marked  out  for  the  fort,  and  a  deep  trench 
dug  for  the  palisades.  Here  also  were  found  a 
band  of  natives,  amounting  to  about  seventy  men, 
'S.nxiously  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  Chief, 
as  they  styled  Mackenzie,  and  thirsting  espe- 
cially for  tobacco  and  rum,  both  of  which — 
unlike  the  natives  of  the  far  north — they  were 
particularly  fond  of. 

To  build  a  fort  in  a  few  weeks,  consisting 
of  a  dwelling-house  and  several  stores,  with 
palisades  eighteen  feet  high,  in  the  midst  of 
frost  so  intense  that  their  axes  sometimes 
became  as  brittle  as  glass,  and  living  in  tents 
the  while,  exposed  to  the  storms  of  wind  and 
snow  peculiar  to  a  hyperborean  clime,  was  a 
feat  which  if  detailed  would  fill  a  volume. 
We  are  constrained  to  dismiss  the  subject  in  a 
line.  Thus  curtly,  also,  must  we  treat  the 
winter.  Yet  some  points  we  cannot  forbear  to 
touch  on,  illustrative  as  they  are  of  some 
curious  experiences  of  the  fur-traders. 

The  Indians  there  were  unusually  ignorant 
of  medical  science,  and  when  ill  applied  to 
Mackenzie,  believing,  ■with  childlike  simplicity, 
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that  he  certainly  knew  everything  and  could 
do  anything ! 

One  woman  came  to  him  with  a  swelled 
breast,  which  her  friends  had  lacerated  with 
flints  in  order  to  cure  it ;  this  failing  they 
had  blown  on  it,  but  with  similar  want  of 
success.  Mackenzie  knew  not  what  to  do,  but, 
bringing  common  sense  to  bear  on  the  case, 
he  made  the  poor  creature  keep  it  clean  (she 
was  naturally  dirty),  poulticed  it  several  times, 
and  anointed  it  with  healing  salve.  In  a 
short  time  a  perfect  cure  was  eflfected.  After 
that  an  Indian  while  at  work  in  the  woods 
was  attacked  with  a  sudden  pain  near  the  first 
joint  of  his  thumb,  which  disabled  him.  He 
appealed  to  Mackenzie,  who,  to  his  surprise, 
found  a  narrow  red  inflamed  stripe  about  an 
inch  jvdde,  extending  from  the  man's  thumb  to 
his  shoulder.  The  pain  was  very  violent,  and 
accompanied  with  chilliness  and  shivering. 
Mackenzie  admits  that  the  case  was  quite  beyond 
his  skill ;  but  as  it  was  necessary  to  relieve  the 
Indian's  mind,  he  attempted  a  cure.  He  pre- 
pared a  kind  of  volatile  liniment  of  rum  and 
soap,  with  which  he  ordered  the  arm  to  bfe 
rubbed.  The  success  of  this  treatment  was 
doubtful,  because  at  first  it  drove  the  man  mad, 
and  the  red  stripe  not  only  increased  but  ex- 
tended in  the  form  of  several  blotches  on  the 
body,  and  was  accompanied  by  pains  in  the 
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stomacL  Seeing  this,  our  amateur  doctor  fell 
back  on  the  old  plan  of  bleeding,  an  operation 
which  he  had  never  before  performed.  The  result 
was  marvellous.  The  following  night  the  man 
was  much  better,  and  ere  long  was  restored  to 
his  former  health,  and  filled  "with  gratitude. 

Again,  on  another  occasion,  a  young  Indian's 
gun  burst  and  maimed  his  hand,  so  that  the 
thumb  hung  by  a  mere  strip  of  flesh.  When 
he  came  to  the  fort  his  wound  was  in  a  very 
offensive  state.  His  friends  had  done  their 
best  for  him,  but  as  their  panacea  for  everj^thing 
consisted  in  singing  or  howling,  and  blowing 
on  the  affected  part,  he  was  not  perceptibly 
the  better  for  their  exertions.  The  youth's  life 
being  in  danger,  Mackenzie  once  more  tried 
his  skilL  He  applied  to  it  a  poultice  of  bark 
stripped  from  the  roots  of  the  spruce  fir, 
having  first  washed  the  wound  with  the  juice 
of  the  bark.  This  proved  to  be  a  very  painful 
dressing,  but  it  cleaned  the  wound  effectually. 
He  then  cut  off  the  pendent  thumb,  an<J  applied 
a  dressing  of  salve  composed  of  Canadian 
balsam,  wax,  and  tallow  dropped  from  a 
burning  candle  into  the  water.  As  before, 
the  treatment  was  successful,  insomuch  that 
the  young  red-skin  was  soon  in  the  hunting- 
field  again,  and  brought  an  elk's  tongue  as  a 
fee  to  his  benefactor. 

During  the  winter  he  was  visited  by  a  few 
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Rocky  Mountain  Indians,  who  gave  hini  some 
important  information  ;  namely,  that  the  Peace 
Eiver  in  the  mountain  districts  was  interrupted 
by  numerous  bad  rapids  and  falls,  and  that, 
towards  the  mid-day  sun,  there  was  another 
great  river  whose  current  ran  in  an  opposite 
direction,  the  distance  between  the  sources  of 
the  two  rivers  being  short. 

The  winter,  with  its  dreary  storms  and 
bitter  colds,  at  length  passed  away,  and  genial 
spring  returned.  As  soon  as  the  ice  broke  up, 
preparations  were  made  for  an  immediate  start. 
Their  large  birch-bark  canoe  had  been  overhauled 
and  repaired.  Her  dimensions  were  twenty- 
five  feet  long  inside,  two  feet  two  inches  deep, 
and  four  feet  nine  inches  wide.  She  carried 
goods  for  presents,  provisions,  arms,  ammuni- 
tion, baggage,  etc.,  to  the  extent,  of  three 
thousand  pounds  weight,  with  a  crew  of  ten 
men,  including  their  chief;  yet  she  was  so 
light  that  two  men  could  carry  her  when 
empty  for  three  or  four  miles  without  resting. 
They  had  no  small  canoe  on  this  voyage. 
Their  hopes,  and  it  may  be  truly  said  their 
lives,  were  dependent  on  this  solitary  and  frail 
conveyance. 

As  we  have  said,  Mackenzie  took  nine  men 
with  him  on  this  occasion,  our  friends  Eeuben, 
Lawrence,  and  Swiftarrow,  being  among  the 
number,  and  two  of  them  being  young  Indian 
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hunters  of  that  region,  who  were  supposed  to 
be  acquainted  with  at  least  part  of  the  route 
they  were  about  to  pursue,  and  who  were  to  act 
as  interpreters.  English  Chief  had  long  before 
left  his  former  master,  and  no  women  were 
allowed  to  go  with  the  party — even  Darkeye 
was  left  behind !  There  was  one  other 
member  of  the  party  whom  we  must  not 
omit  to  mention, — namely,  a  large  dog  named 
Wolf 

On  the  9th  of  May  1793,  Mackenzie  left 
the  fort  in  charge  of  his  interpreter,  pushed 
off  into  the  waters  of  the  Peace  Eiver,  turned 
the  canoe's  bow  westward,  and  the  voyage 
of  discovery  began. 

A  few  days  afterwards  they  passed  through 
scenery  which  all  confessed  was  the  most  beau- 
tiful they  had  ever  beheld. 

"  'Tis  like  a  glimpse  o'  paradise,"  exclaimed 
Reuben,  as  the  whole  party  rested  on  their 
paddles  for  a  few  minutes  to  gaze  upon  it. 

"Ho!"  exclaimed  Swiftarrow,  with  a  nod 
to  his  friend,  which  evidently  was  meant  for 
assent. 

"  Betterer  nor  the  Hudson,"  said  Ducette, 
one  of  the  Canadians,  with  a  look  of  admira- 
tion. 

"  Does  it  beat  Scottisland,  ^lonsieur  1"  asked 
Lawrence,  with  a  somewluat  sly  expression. 

"  Well,  ahem,"  re])lied  Mackenzie  with  heei- 
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tation,  "it's  not  exactly — that  is,  it  is  vastly 
different  and  truly  magnificent — they  won't 
compare,  Lawrence ;  they  won't  compare  !" 

The  region  did  indeed  merit  all  that  could 
be  said  in  its  praise.  The  ground  on  the  west 
side  of  the  river — which  was  wide  and  full  of 
lovely  wooded  islets — rose  at  intervals  to  a 
considerable  height,  and  stretched  inwards  to 
a  great  distance  ]  at  the  foot  of  every  slope 
there  was  a  soft  grassy  lawn,  broken  here  and 
there  by  abrupt  precipices,  which  were  fringed 
with  exuberant  verdure.  Shrubs  and  trees  of 
every  kind,  in  clumps  and  in  groves,  crested 
the  heights  or  nestled  in  the  hollows  :  among 
them  were  groves  of  poplar,  with  the  white 
spruce  and  soft  birch,  and  other  trees ;  while 
the  banks  abounded  with  alders  and  willows. 
Those  that  bore  blossom  were  just  opening 
their  bright  buds,  and  the  setting  sun  cast  a 
rich  golden  light  over  all,  as  though  the  glory 
of  the  beneficent  Creator  were  shining  on  His 
gorgeous  handiwork.  But  that  beautiful  wil- 
derness did  not  blossom  and  bloom  in  solitude. 
It  was  tenanted  and  enjoyed  by  countless  num- 
bers of  living  creatures.  Wherever  the  travel- 
lers turned  their  eyes,  vast  herds  of  elk  and 
buffaloes  were  to  be  seen,  the  latter  sporting 
with  their  young  ones  on  the  plains,  the  for- 
mer preferring  to  browse  on  the  slopes  and 
uplands ;  and  innumerable  birds  of  all  shapes 
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and  sizes  enlivened  the  scene  with  their  varied 
gyrations,  and  filled  the  air  with  melody. 

It  seemed,  indeed,  a  species  of  paradise ;  but 
not  far  from  it  the  travellers  were  painfully  re- 
minded of  its  terrestrial  nature  by  the  sight  of 
a  wide-spread  conflagration,  which  carried  fierce 
destruction  over  the  whole  plain,  and  left 
black  ruin  behind  ;  and  still  further  on  Mac- 
kenzie was  robbed  of  the  pleasurable  feelings 
due  to  the  influence  of  sweet  scenery,  by  the 
baleful  influence  of  man  in  the  shape  of  a  chief 
of  the  Beaver  Indians  with  a  hunting  party. 
He  tried  to  push  on  past  these  Indians,  but 
they  kept  up  with  the  canoe,  running  along 
shore,  and  when  night  approached  he  was  com- 
pelled to  encamp  with  them.  The  consequence 
was,  as  he  had  feared,  that  these  people  at- 
tempted to  terrify  his  young  Indian  interpre- 
ters with  dreadful  accounts  of  the  land  beyond, 
and  succeeded  so  far  that  it  was  with  the  ut- 
most difiiculty  that  they  could  be  persuaded  to 
remain  with  the  expedition. 

Next  night  they  encamped  at  a  spot  where 
a  stream  fell  into  the  Peace  liiver  from  the 
north. 

"  Voil^!"  "w'at  is  disi"  exclaimed  Ducette, 
as  he  leaped  on  shore. 

"The  fut-print  of  a  grizzly  bar,"  said  Reuben, 
stooping  to  examine  and  measure  the  mark  ; 
"an  oncommon  big  'un,  too — full  nine  inches 
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wide.  I  wouldn't  like  to  embrace  that 
bar." 

The  den,  or  place  where  this  monster  or 
some  of  its  kindred  had  spent  the  winter,  was 
also  found  not  far  off.  It  was  ten  feet  deep, 
horizontally",  five  feet  high,  and  six  feet  wide. 

"  I  wish  we  could  find  him,"  said  La^wrence, 
as  he  kindled  the  camp-fire. 

"  Ha !  Swiftarrow  has  found  something 
better,"  said  Mackenzie,  as  the  Indian  strode 
into  camp  laden  with  the  tongue,  marrow- 
bones, and  other  choice  portions  of  an  elk 
which  he  had  killed  a  short  distance  do^vn 
the  river. 

Lawrence  had  his  wish  next  day,  for  they 
found  a  grizzly  bear  so  fierce-looking  and  large 
that  it  was  well  for  him  he  was  in  the  canoe 
struggling  with  rapids  at  the  time,  for  he  was 
reckless  enough  to  have  attacked  it  single- 
handed — a  very  dangerous  proceeding,  and  a 
thing  that  the  Indians  never  do.  They  appear 
to  think  that  at  least  three  men  are  necessary 
to  the  destruction  of  this  much  and  justly 
feared  monster  of  the  mountains. 

Lawrence  looked  at  Bruin  with  a  feeling  of 
blood-thirsty  desire ;  Bruin  looked  at  Lawrence 
with  an  expression  of  stupid  curiosity ;  and 
then  slowly,  not  to  say  sulkilj',  retired  into  his 
native  forest.  Next  day  they  beheld  a  more 
gratifying    sight, — namely,   the    snow-capped 
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Rocky  Mountains  themselves,  within  the  rug- 
ged portals  of  which  their  canoe  passed  not 
long  afterwards.  Here,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
"ihe  river  became  narrower  and  more  turbulent, 
and  ere  long  the  explorers  had  to  face  dangers 
and  diflficulties  which  tested  their  courage  and 
endurance  to  the  uttermost. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

DIFFICULTIES  AND  DAITGEBS  FACED  AND  OVERCOME. 

rpHEIR  entrance  on  the  difficult  navigation 
-*-  of  the  mountains  was  inaugurated  by  an 
accident  to  the  canoe.  It  was  a  slight  one, 
however, — a  rub  against  a  rock  which  cracked 
the  bark,  and  compelled  them  to  land  and 
spend  an  hour  or  so  in  mending  it. 

The  current  here  was  very  strong,  and  creep- 
ing up  along  the  banks  was  dangerous,  owing 
to  the  masses  of  rock  that  frequently  fell  from 
the  cliffs. 

At  one  turn  of  the  river  in  particular,  a 
loud  noise  was  heard.  "Look  out!"  cried 
Mackenzie. 

Before  any  one  could  well  understand  what 
danger  threatened  them,  an  enormous  mass  of 
rock  was  seen  to  bound  down  the  banks  right 
abreast  of  them,  crashing  through  trees  and 
bushes,  and  sending  down  showers  of  smaller 
stones.  The  men  paddled  with  all  their  might, 
but  the  rock  came  straight  at  them,  struck  a 
flat  piece  of  the   cliff;    and  bursting  like   a 
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bombshell,  descended  round  them  in  a  shower 
of  small  pieces,  none  of  which,  however, 
touched  them,  although  many  fell  very  near. 

Coming  one  afternoon  to  a  place  where  the 
current  was  stronger  than  usual,  Mackenzie 
landed  with  Reuben,  Lawrence,  and  Ducette, 
in  order  to  lighten  the  canoe.  They  ascended 
the  hdls,  which  were  covered  with  cypress,  and 
but  little  encumbered  with  underwood.  Here 
they  found  a  beaten  path,  made  either  by  In- 
dians or  wild  animals.  After  walking  a  mile 
along  it,  they  fell  in  with  a  herd  of  buffaloes 
with  their  young  ones. 

"Hist!"  whispered  Eeuben,  throwing  for- 
ward the  muzzle  of  his  gun  with  the  instinct 
of  a  hunter. 

"  Don't  fire,"  said  Mackenzie,  arresting  his 
arm ;  "  it  may  alarm  the  natives,  if  any  should 
chance  to  be  within  earshot.  Send  Wolf  at 
them,  Ducette." 

Wolf,  who  belonged  to  Ducette,  and  had 
followed  his  master,  was  a  splendid  fellow, — 
not  unlike  the  animal  after  which  he  had  been 
named.  He  was  well  trained  too,  and  kept 
foot  and  tongue  equally  under  command,  until 
his  master's  wishes  were  made  known.  Hearing 
his  name  mentioned,  he  cocked  his  ears  and 
gazed  up  in  Ducette's  face. 

"Allons  done,  Wolf,"  said  Ducette. 

Instantly  the  dog  made  a  magnificent  rush  into 
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the  midst  of  the  herd,  Avhich  scattered  right 
and  left,  and  seized  a  young  calf  by  the  nose ! 
The  creature,  though  young,  was  powerful,  and 
for  some  time  struggled  bravely ;  but  the 
hound  held  on  with  deadly  firmness,  and  wor- 
ried the  calf  to  such  an  extent  that  in  a  short 
time  Ducette  was  able  to  run  in  and  de- 
spatch it. 

To  skin  and  dismember  the  carcase  was  a 
matter  of  little  difficulty  to  these  hunters,  who 
were  all  expert  butchers.  They  had  just  com- 
pleted the  work,  and  were  congratulating  each 
other  on  this  accession  of  veal  to  the  larder 
when  a  shot  was  heard  in  the  direction  of  the 
canoe.  It  was  immediately  followed  by  an- 
other. 

"The  signal  to  recall  us,"  said  Mackenzie. 
"  Gather  up  the  meat,  lads ;  come,  be  smart. 
Give  them  a  couple  of  shots,  Reuben,  in  re- 

ply." 

The  shots  were  fired,  and,  pushing  down  the 
hill  through  very  close  underwood,  they  soon 
came  upon  the  canoe  at  the  foot  of  a  rapid 
which  it  was  deemed  impossible  to  ascend. 
What  seemed  impossible  to  some  of  his  men, 
however,  was  by  no  means  impossible  to  Mac- 
kenzie himself.  He  surveyed  their  position, 
saw  that  the  succession  of  rapids  above  were 
indeed  impracticable  on  that  side  of  the  river, 
but  observed  that  on  the  other  side  it  seemed 
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possible  to  continue  the  ascent.  The  chief 
danger  lay  in  attempting  to  cross  with  a 
heavily-laden  canoe ;  but  the  attempt  was 
made,  and  proved  successful. 

The  dangers  and  mishaps  which  now  assailed 
them  in  succession  were  enough  to  have  damped 
the  ardour  of  the  most  resolute  pioneer ;  but 
there  are  some  natures  which  cannot  be  quelled, 
whose  motto  in  all  circumstances  seems  to  be 
"  Victory  or  death !  "  Of  such  a  spirit  was 
Alexander  Mackenzie,  although  some  of  his 
men  would  fain  have  turned  back.  Indeed, 
the  overcoming  of  their  objection  to  proceed 
sometimes  cost  him  more  trouble  than  over- 
coming the  difficulties  of  the  navigation. 

On  reaching  the  other  side  of  the  river,  they 
towed  the  canoe  along  an  island,  and  advanced 
well  enough  till  they  reached  the  extremity  of 
it,  when  the  line  had  to  be  exchanged  for  the 
paddles.  In  attempting  to  clear  the  point  of 
the  island,  they  were  driven  with  great  "violence 
on  a  stony  shore,  and  the  frail  canoe  received 
considerable  injury.  To  land  and  unload  was 
the  work  of  a  few  minutes ;  but  it  took  a  long 
time  to  repair  the  damage,  by  fitting  in  new 
pieces  of  bark  and  re-gumming  the  exposed 
seams.  Part  of  the  cargo,  also,  had  to  be 
opened  and  dried.  This  accomplished,  they 
carried  the  whole  across  the  point  which  had 
damaged  them,  reloaded  and  embarked.     But 
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it  was  now  seen  that  it  was  not  possible  to 
advance  farther  up  that  side  of  the  river  either 
by  paddhng,  hauling  with  the  line,  or  pushing 
with  poles.  There  remained  only  the  alterna- 
tive, therefore,  of  returning  by  the  way  they 
had  come,  or  recrossing  the  river  despite  the 
strength  of  the  current  and  the  fact  that 
there  were  several  cascades  just  below  them, 
to  get  into  which  would  have  involved  canoe 
and  men  in  certain  destruction. 

"Ve  can  nevair  do  it.  Monsieur  dare  not !" 
whispered  Ducette  to  Reuben,  as  they  floated 
for  a  few  moments  in  an  eddy. 

Reuben  glanced  at  his  leader,  who  stood  up 
in  the  canoe  surveying  the  boiling  rapids  with 
a  stem,  intent  gaze,  and  said  quietly,  "  He  '11 
try." 

"Now,  my  lads,  shove  out  with  a  will — 
ho !  "  said  Mackenzie,  sitting  down. 

Lawrence,  who  was  steering,  dipped  his 
paddle  vigorously,  the  men  followed  suit,  the 
canoe  shot  into  the  stream,  and  in  a  moment 
gained  the  sheltering  eddy  below  an  island, 
which  was  shaped  somewhat  like  a  table  with 
a  thick  centre  leg — or  a  mushroom.  There 
were  several  such  islands  of  solid  rock  in  the 
river.  They  had  been  formed  apparently  by 
the  action  of  the  current — doubtless  also  of  ice 
— cutting  away  their  lower  part,  and  leaving 
the  mushroom-like  tops,  on  which  numbers  of 
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geese  found  a  convenient  breeding-place.  From 
one  to  another  of  these  islands  the  canoe  shot 
in  this  way,  thus  decreasing  the  width  of  the 
final  traverse.  They  paused  a  little  longer  at 
the  last  island,  then  shot  into  the  stream,  and, 
with  a  splendid  sweep,  gained  the  other  side. 

But  here  their  case  was  little  improved,  for 
the  current  was  almost  as  violent  as  that  from 
which  they  had  escaped.  The  craggy  banks 
being  low  enough,  however,  to  admit  of  the 
tracking  line  being  used,  the  men  landed  and 
towed  the  canoe  till  they  came  to  the  foot  of 
the  most  rapid  cascade  they  had  yet  seen.  To 
ascend  being  impossible,  they  unloaded,  and 
carried  everything  over  a  rocky  point ;  re- 
launched, re-loaded,  and  continued  to  track 
with  the  line  ;  but  the  dangers  attending  this 
operation  had  now  seriously  increased,  for 
stones  both  small  and  great  came  continually 
rolling  down  the  bank,  and  the  steepness  of 
the  ground  was  such  that  the  risk  of  the  men 
slipping  and  falling  into  the  water  became  im- 
minent ;  besides  which  they  had  frequently  to 
jiass  outside  of  trees  which  overhung  the  pre- 
cipices ;  at  such  times  a  false  step  or  a  slip 
might  have  proved  fatal.  Presently  they  came 
to  a  sheer  impassable  precipice,  where  the  men 
had  to  embark  and  take  to  poling  up  the  stream  r 
but  ere  long  they  got  into  water  too  deep  for 
the  poles,  and  rocourse  was  again  had  to  tlu- 
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tracking-line.  Coming  to  another  precipice, 
they  were  again  checked  ;  but  Mackenzie,  find- 
ing that  the  rook  was  soft,  cut  steps  in  it  for 
the  distance  of  about  twenty  feet,  and  thus 
passing  along,  leaped,  at  the  risk  of  his  life, 
on  a  small  rock  below,  where  he  received  those 
who  followed  him  on  his  shoulders.  Thus  four 
of  them  passed,  and  managed  to  drag  up  the 
canoe,  though  they  damaged  her  in  doing  so. 
They  had  now  reached  a  spot  where  the  canoe 
could  be  repaired,  and  fortunately  found  a 
dead  tree  which  had  fallen  from  the  cliffs  above. 
But  for  this,  fire  could  not  have  been  kindled 
there,  as  no  wood  was  to  be  procured  within  a 
mile  of  the  place;  in  which  case  the  repairs 
could  not  have  been  accomplished. 

Thus  yard  by  yard  these  hardy  pioneers 
advanced  by  means  of  the  line,  the  paddle,  or 
the  pole,  sometimes  carrying  the  lading,  some- 
times the  canoe  as  well,  and  often  within  a 
hairbreadth  of  destruction.  Indeed,  nothing 
but  the  coolness,  courage,  and  skill  of  aU  con- 
cerned could,  under  God,  have  brought  them 
safely  through  the  fatigues  and  dangers  of  that 
tremendous  day. 

But  they  had  not  yet  done  with  it.  Having 
surmounted  these  and  many  other  difficulties, 
they  reached  a  place  where  it  became  absolutely 
necessary  to  make  a  traverse  across  an  un- 
usually strong  current.     Here  the  men  silently 
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showed  their  estimate  of  the  danger  by  strip- 
ping themselves  to  their  shirts,  that  they  might 
be  the  better  prepared  to  swim  for  their  lives, 
in  case  of  accident  to  the  canoe  !  Fortunately 
the  traverse  was  made  successfully,  and  then 
at  noon  Mackenzie  stopped  and  went  ashore 
to  take  an  altitude.  WTiile  he  was  thus  en- 
gaged, the  men  fastened  the  canoe  and  left  it  ; 
but  so  insecure  was  the  fastening  that'  the 
current  sheered  her  ofiF,  and  if  it  had  not  hap- 
pened that  one  of  the  men  had  remained  in 
her  and  held  on  to  the  line,  they  would  then 
and  there  have  been  deprived  of  every  means 
of  advancing  or  returning,  as  well  as  of  present 
subsistence ! 

Despite  the  alarming  nature  of  this  incident, 
and  the  interference  of  a  cloud  that  sought  to 
neutralize  the  sun,  our  persevering  traveller 
completed  his  observations,  and  proved  the 
luckless  spot  to  be  situated  in  56°  north  lati- 
tude. 

The  rapidity  of  the  current  increased  so 
much  here,  that  in  the  distance  of  two  miles 
they  were  compelled  to  unload  four  times  and 
carry  everything  except  the  canoe ;  and  even 
when  thus  light,  they  found  it  difficult  to  pre- 
vent her  being  dashed  to  pieces  against  the 
rocks  by  the  violence  of  the  eddies. 

The  last  danger  they  encountered  was  the 
worst.     They  came  to  a  place  where  the  river 
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■was  nothing  less  than  one  continuous  rapid, 
and  they  took  everything  out  of  the  canoe,  in- 
tending to  tow  her  up  with  the  line,  only  a 
few  of  the  men  being  left  in  her.  At  length, 
however,  the  tumultuous  heaving  of  the  water 
was  so  great  that  a  wave  struck  the  canoe's 
bow  and  broke  the  line.  The  dismay  of  those 
on  shore  may  be  imagined,  for  now  it  seemed 
as  if  nothing  could  save  their  comrades  from 
destruction ;  and  certainly  no  human  power 
did  save  them  on  that  occasion ;  for,  while 
they  grasped  the  sides  of  the  canoe  helplessly, 
another  wave  drove  them  with  a  wild  surge 
out  of  the  tumbling  water ;  so  that  the  men 
were  enabled  to  thrust  her  ashore  ;  and,  strange 
to  say,  though  the  frail  vessel  had  been  carried 
by  tossing  swells  over  rocks  which  were  left 
naked  a  moment  later,  she  had  received  no 
material  injury. 

This  last  accident,  coupled  with  the  fact  that 
the  river  as  far  as  they  could  see  was  a  sheet 
of  white  foaming  water,  induced  the  leader  of 
the  band  to  give  up  all  idea  of  advancing 
farther  at  that  point  by  water. 

But  do  not  imagine,  good  reader,  that  this 
implied  the  desertion  of  the  canoe.  On  the 
contrary,  that  accommodating  vessel  having 
hitherto  carried  our  pioneers,  they  now  pro- 
posed to  carry  it — as  shall  be  related  pre- 
sently. G 
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Mackenzde  met  the  grumbling  discontent  of 
his  men  with  an  order  to  ascend  the  hill  and 
encamp  there  for  the  night. 

"  Vraiment — it  all  very  easy  to  say  go  up 
dere  and  camp  for  de  noit, — mais  I  will  go  not 
farder  ! "  growled  Ducette,  as  he  threw  a  heavy 
bag  of  provisions  on  his  back  and  trudged 
sulkily  up  the  hill. 

The  two  young  Indians  evideatly  approved 
of  this  sentiment,  and  one  or  two  of  the  other 
men  seemed  inclined  to  echo  it ;  but  Reuben 
and  Lawrence  laughed  as  they  each  shouldered 
a  burden,  and  the  former  said  it  was  his  firm 
conviction  that  nothing  would,  could,  or  should 
stop  Monsieur  Mackenzie  but  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 

The  precipitous  bank  of  the  river,  or  "  hill," 
up  which  they  were  desired  to  carry  the  tents, 
provisions,  etc.,  necessary  for  their  encampment, 
was  so  steep  and  encumbered  with  wood  and 
scrub,  that  it  might  of  itself  have  formed  a 
sufficiently  disheartening  obstacle  to  men  less 
accustomed  to  hardships ;  nevertheless  they 
braced  themselves  to  it  with  wonted  vigour, 
pushed  through  the  scrub,  felled  trees  to  facili- 
tate their  ascent,  and  climbed  like  monkeys  by 
the  stems,  until  tliey  gained  the  summit,  where 
very  soon  a  roaring  fire  was  covered  with  bub- 
bling kettles  and  broiling  steaks  and  marrow- 
bones. 
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Meanwhile  Mackenzie,  accompanied  bySwdft- 
arrow,  went  off  on  foot  to  survey  the  river 
ahead.  He  walked  as  long  as  daylight  per- 
mitted, but  found  that  there  seemed  to  be  no 
end  to  the  rapids  and  cascades,  and  returned  to 
camp  with  worn-out  moccasins  and  wounded 
feet.  During  the  excursion  he  came  on  several 
old  encampments  of  the  Knisteneaux  Indians, 
which  must  have  been  formed  during  war  ex- 
peditions, a  decided  proof,  he  thought,  of  the 
savage  and  bloodthirsty  nature  of  that  people, 
seeing  that  their  natural  hunting-grounds  were 
very  far  removed  from  those  almost  inaccessible 
regions. 

It  now  became  too  apparent  to  the  leader  of 
the  expedition  that  the  mountain  at  this  place 
must  be  crossed  on  foot,  with  the  canoe  and  its 
heavy  lading  on  the  shoulders  of  himself  and 
his  men ;  but  before  deciding  on  this  course, 
he  resolved  to  despatch  Eeuben  and  three  men 
with  the  two  Indian  interpreters  to  proceed 
along  the  line  of  the  river  until  they  should 
reach  a  navigable  part  of  it.  Accordingly,  next 
day  this  party  set  out.  Mackenzie  remained 
in  camp  to  superintend  the  repairing  of  the 
canoe  and  take  observations.  He  was  success- 
ful in  obtaining  correct  time,  and  found  the 
latitude  to  be  56°  8'. 

At  sunset  the  exploring  party  returned. 
They  had  penetrated  the  thick  woods,  ascended 
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hills,  descended  valleys,  and  had  finally  got 
above  the  rapids,  a  distance  of  about  three 
leagues  ;  but  their  account  of  the  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  advancing  was  very  discouraging 
indeed.  Mackenzie  had  foreseen  this,  and  had 
made  suitable  preparations  to  counteract  the  evil 
efiFects  thereof.  In  their  absence  he  had  pre- 
pared for  them  an  enormous  kettle  of  wild  rice 
liighly  sweetened  with  sugar.  ^^Tien  the  tired, 
hungry,  and  footsore  men  sat  down  to  this,  they 
became  quite  willing  to  listen  to  their  leader's 
arguments  in  favour  of  a  bold  advance,  and 
when  the  hearty  supper  was  washed  down  with 
a  liberal  allowance  of  rum,  and  finished  oflF  with 
a  pipe,  they  avowed  themselves  ready  to  face 
anything!  In  this  satisfactory  state  of  mind 
they  retired  to  rest,  while  their  leader  sat  up  in 
the  hope  of  obtaining  an  observation  of  Jupiter 
and  his  first  satellite,  which  laudable  aim  wa^i 
frustrated  by  cloudy  weather. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

DEBPEB  AND  DEEPEB  INTO  THE  UNKNOWN  WILDEENESS. 

IVTEXT  day  the  arduous  work  of  cutting  a  road 
■^^  through  the  forest  and  up  the  mountain- 
side was  begun. 

At  daybreak  their  leader  assembled  the  men. 

"  Now,  my  lads,"  said  he,  "  the  work  before 
us  for  the  next  two  or  three  days  will  be  very 
stiff,  but  it  would  be  a  disgrace  to  us  if,  after 
having  come  so  far,  we  were  so  soon — only  a 
little  beyond  the  middle  of  May — to  give  in 
because  of  a  few  difficulties.  Besides,  I  am 
strongly  of  opinion  that  we  cannot  now  be  far 
from  the  height  of  land,  and  you  know  well 
enough  that  the  moment  we  set  foot  on  the  other 
side  of  the  topmost  ridge  of  the  mountains  it 
will  be  all  down  stream.  Let  us  set  to  work, 
then,  with  a  will.  Take  your  axes  and  cut  your 
way  through  everything.  The  trees  here  are, 
as  you  see,  of  small  growth.  Cut  those  of  them 
that  stand  conveniently  in  such  a  way  as  that 
they  shall  fall  parallel  with  the  intended  road, 
but  don't  sever  them  quite  through  so  that  they 
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make  a  sort  of  railing  on  each  side. — Come, 
Lawrence,  I  'm  glad  to  see  that  you  are  ready 
to  begin,  like  a  good  pioneer — show  them  an 
example." 

La^vrance,  who  was  the  only  one  of  the 
listening  band  who  chanced  to  haA^e  his  axe  on 
his  shoulder,  smiled  when  thus  addressed,  and, 
turning  round,  exclaimed  "  Voil^ !"  as  he  swayed 
the  axe  aloft  and  sent  it  sweeping  at  one  stroke 
through  a  young  tree,  which  fell  with  a  crash 
and  covered  half  of  the  party  with  its  branches. 

A  general  laugh  followed,  and  immediately 
the  whole  band  set  to  work  with  their  axes, 
headed  by  Mackenzie  himsel£ 

From  early  morning  till  sunset  they  toiled 
during  the  next  three  days,  almost  without  ces- 
sation, except  for  meals.  They  cut  their  way 
from  the  margin  of  the  river,  where  the  rocks 
and  ground  shelved  so  steeply  that  one  false 
step  of  any  of  the  men  would  have  been  fol- 
lowed by  a  headlong  plunge  into  the  water. 
Over  the  ridge,  and  doNvn  into  a  hollow  beyond, 
and  up  the  mountain  farther  on,  they  hewed  a 
broad  track,  by  which  they  conveyed  the  bag- 
gage and  then  carried  up  the  canoe.  This  latter 
was  an  extremely  difficult  operation  at  the  first 
part  of  the  road,  requiring  tlie  united  efforts  of 
the  whole  party.  Being  liftetl  on  the  shoulders 
of  some  of  the  men,  tlie  tracking-rope  was 
fastened  to  the  bow,  and  otliers  of  the  party 
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went  in  advance  and  took  a  couple  of  turns  of 
the  rope  round  a  stump.  The  beai'ers  then 
advanced  steadily  up  the  steep  side  of  the  moun- 
tain till  they  reached  those  who,  by  holding  on 
to  the  rope,  relieved  them  of  any  downward 
weight.  The  rope  "was  then  shifted  to  a  stump 
farther  up,  and  the  advance  was  continued. 
Thus  they  may  be  said  to  have  warped  the 
canoe  up  the  mountain  !  By  two  in  the  after- 
noon everj'thing  was  got  to  the  summit.  Then 
Mackenzie,  axe  in  hand,  led  the  way  forward. 
The  progress  "was  slow,  the  "work  exhausting. 
Through  every  species  of  country  they  cut  their 
way.  Here  the  trees  were  large  and  the  ground 
encumbered  "with  Httle  under"wood  ;  there,  the 
land  was  stre"\\Ti  with  the  trunks  of  fallen 
timber,  where  fire  had  jjassed  with  desolating 
power  years  before,  and  in  its  place  had  sprung 
up  extensive  copses  of  so  close  a  growth,  and 
so  choked  up  "with  briers,  that  it  was  all  but 
impossible  to  cut  through  them.  Poplar,  birch, 
cypress,  red-pine,  spruce,  "willow,  alder,  arrow- 
wood,  red-wood,  Hard,  and  other  trees,- — all  fell 
before  the  bright  axes  of  the  voyagenrs,  "with 
gooseberry-bushes,  currant-bushes,  briers,  and 
other  shrubs  innumerable.  It  must  not  be  sup- 
posed that  they  did  this  hea"vy  work  "with 
absolute  impunity.  Xo,  there  was  many  a 
bruise  and  blow  from  falling  trees,  and  even  the 
shrubs   were   successful   not   only   in   tearing 
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trousers  and  leggings,  but  also  in  doing  con- 
siderable damage  to  skin  and  flesh.  So  toil- 
some was  the  labour,  that  at  the  close  of  one  of 
the  days  they  had  advanced  only  three  miles. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  third  day  they 
finally  came  out  in  triumph  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  above  the  cascades,  having  cut  a  road  of 
about  nine  miles  in  extent. 

Once  again,  then,  behold  them  afloat  and 
paddling  up  stream — still  westward — with 
hopes  animated  and  fortune  smiling,  or,  as 
Reuben  put  it,  with  "  a  gale  of  luck  blowin' 
right  astam."  Reuben,  be  it  observed,  had 
consorted  with  sailors  in  his  day,  down  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  had  picked  up  a  little 
of  their  slang. 

But  their  good  fortune  never  lasted  long  at 
a  time.  Their  progress  being  very  slow,  it  was 
found  ad^'isable  to  send  the  young  Indian  inter- 
preters on  shore,  to  lighten  the  canoe  and  to 
hunt  as  they  advanced.  They  frequently  killed 
elk  and  other  game.  On  one  of  these  occasions 
Swiftarrow  was  nearly  killed.  He  had  been 
sent  to  fetch  the  choice  parts  of  an  elk  which 
they  had  shot,  when  a  big  rock  fell  from  the 
cliffs  above,  and  was  dashed  to  pieces  at  his 
very  feet.  Just  after  this  incident  a  violent 
fall  of  rain  took  place,  obliging  them  to  remain 
in  camp  for  a  day.  Then  driftwood  barred  the 
river,  and  an  opening  had  to  be  forced  through 
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it.  Then  more  cascades  appeared  to  check 
their  advance ;  and,  worst  of  all,  just  as  they 
began  to  hope  that  the  height  of  land  was 
gained,  an  opening  in  the  hills  revealed  a  range 
of  blue  mountains  far  ahead  of  them,  running 
south  and  north  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach. 
To  add  to  their  perplexities,  they  came  to  a 
fork  in  the  river,  one  branch  running  due  west, 
the  other  in  a  southerly  direction. 

"  Follow  the  westerly  branch,"  said  one ; 
"  that  micst  be  the  right  one." 

"  Not  so  sure  o'  that,"  observed  Eeuben ; 
"  the  end  of  a  track  don't  needsesarly  pint  out 
the  gin'ral  run  of  it." 

"  You  are  right,  Eeuben,"  eaid  Mackenzie ; 
"besides,  I  have  been  warned  of  this  very 
branch  by  an  old  Indian  whom  I  met  last 
winter,  and  who  said  he  had  been  up  here  in 
his  youth.  Therefore,  though  appearances  are 
against  it,  I  shall  follow  the  southern  branch." 

Mackenzie  was  right  in  this  determination, 
as  it  afterwards  proved,  but  most  of  his  men 
grumbled  very  much  at  the  time,  because  the 
southerly  branch,  besides  appearing  to  be  the 
wrong  one,  was  a  very  rapid  and  dangerous 
stream.  They  knew  by  that  time,  however, 
that  nothing  could  bend  their  leader's  will,  so 
they  submitted,  though  with  a  bad  grace. 

Here  an  immense  number  of  beaver  were 
seen,  and  a  gladsome  sight  it  was  to  the  fur- 

16r 
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trader,  because  beaver  skins  at  that  time  were 
in  great  repute — silk  hats  not  haAdng,  as  yet, 
beaten  them  oflf  the  field  and  reduced  their 
value  to  almost  nothing !  In  some  places  these 
sagacious  and  busy  animals  had  cut  down 
several  acres  of  large  poplars.  At  this  place, 
too,  they  had  an  alarm,  some  of  the  men  de- 
claring that  they  had  heard  shots  fired  by 
Indians  in  the  woods.  A  whole  night  was 
therefore  spent  on  the  qui  vive,  although  it 
turned  out  to  be  a  false  alarm. 

One  morning,  the  weather  being  fine  and  the 
river  more  manageable  than  usual,  Mackenzie 
landed  with  Eeuben  and  the  two  Indians,  to 
ascend  an  adjacent  mountain,  telling  his  men 
to  proceed  in  the  canoe  diligently,  and  direct- 
ing them  to  fire  two  shots  if  they  should  re- 
quire his  return,  agreeing  that  he  would  do 
the  same  if  he  should  wish  them  to  wait  for 
him.  Nothing  was  gained  by  this  attempt  to 
obtain  a  better  prospect.  On  descending  to 
the  river  they  fired  tAvo  shots,  as  agreed  on, 
but  no  answer  was  received.  Again  they  tried 
it,  but  the  deep  silence  was  only  broken  by  an 
echo  and  by  the  rushing  of  the  river. 

"  They  're  behind  us,"  suggested  Reuben. 

"  They  've  overshot  us,"  said  the  Indians. 

Again  two  shots  were  fired,  but  still  no 
reply  came.  Mackenzie's  mind  was  at  once 
filled  with  anxious  fears  lest  some   accident 
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should  have  "befallen  his  canoe,  while  he  re- 
proached himself  for  ha\'ing  left  them  even  for 
a  brief  period  in  such  dangerous  navigation. 

In  these  circumstances  he  turned  to  consult 
with  his  men. 

"  It's  my  opinion,"  said  Reuhen,  "that  they've 
diskivered  more  rapids  than  they  bargained 
for,  and  are  out  of  earshot  behind  us  ;  so  we  'd 
better  make  tracks  down  stream  till  we  find 
em. 

"  Xot  so,"  said  the  elder  of  the  Indians ; 
"  'vs'ithout  doubt  the  canoe  is  dashed  to  pieces, 
and  our  comrades  are  even  now  with  their 
forefathers.  "We  shall  see  them  no  more ;  and 
my  ad\ace  is  that  we  construct  a  raft  and 
try  to  return  on  it  to  the  lands  whence  we 
came." 

Anxious  though  he  was,  Mackenzie  could 
scarce  refrain  from  laughing  at  the  prompt  way 
in  which  the  red  man  had  consigned  his  com- 
rades to  destruction.  "  Come,"  said  he,  "  we 
won't  give  them  up  quite  so  readily  as  you 
seem  inclined  to.  We  shaU  make  at  least 
one  effort  to  find  them." 

It  was  now  arranged  that  Eeuben  and  one 
of  the  Indians  should  remain  at  the  spot  where 
they  then  were,  kindle  a  large  fire,  and  send 
branches  down  the  stream  from  time  to  time, 
as  a  signal  to  their  comrades  if  they  chanced 
to  be  below,  and  that  Mackenzie  with  the  other 
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Indian  should  walk  up  the  bank  of  the  river 
several  miles.  This  was  done;  but  they  re- 
turned after  some  hours  to  the  fire,  having  seen 
nothing  of  the  canoe. 

As  evening  was  now  approaching,  they  be- 
came thoroughly  alarmed,  and  a  more  rigorous 
plan  of  search  was  instituted.  Eeuben  was 
sent  off  with  one  Indian  to  proceed  down  the 
river  as  far  as  he  could  go  before  night  came 
on,  with  directions  to  continue  the  journey  in 
the  morning  as  far  as  to  the  place  where  they 
had  encamped  the  preceding  evening.  Mac- 
kenzie with  the  other  Indian  again  went  off 
up  the  river,  intending  to  make  a  thorough 
search  in  that  direction.  They  had  no  food 
with  them,  but,  having  their  guns  and  the 
means  of  making  fire,  they  had  no  anxiety  on 
that  score,  except  in  regard  to  an  immediate 
meal,  for  game  was  scarcer  than  usual  at  that 
particular  spot. 

It  was  agreed  that  if  both  should  fail  of  suc- 
cess, they  were  to  return  to  the  place  Avhere 
they  then  separated.  But  their  anxieties  were 
brought  to  an  end  sooner  than  they  had  hoped 
for.  Not  very  long  after  parting,  ^Mackenzie 
heard  a  very  far-ofi"  shot,  and  then  another,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  an  answering  double  shot  at 
a  still  greater  distance.  These  being  the  con- 
certed signals,  ho  knew  that  the  canoe  party 
must   have  been  discovered  by  Eeubeu  ;   he 
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therefore  retraced  his  steps  with  a  light  heart, 
despite  the  fact  that  he  had  worn  the  mocca- 
sins off  his  feet,  and  was  completely  drenched 
with  rain.  It  turned  out  that  the  delay  had 
been  occasioned  by  the  breaking  of  the  canoe, 
and  the  consequent  necessity  of  landing  to 
repair  damages.  Indeed,  the  sorely-battered 
craft  had  become  almost  a  wreck.  As  a  fitting 
climax  to  this  disastrous  day,  the  night  finished 
off  with  thunder,  lightning,  and  rain. 

YvTiile  thus  forcing  their  way  to  the  head- 
waters of  the  river,  they  met  with  a  small 
party  of  miserable-looking  natives,  who  re- 
ceived them  at  first  with  violent  demonstra- 
tions of  an  intention  to  immolate  them  on  the 
spot  if  they  should  dare  to  land.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  the  poor  creatures  had  been  subjected 
to  bad  treatment  and  deception  by  other  and 
more  powerful  tribes,  because  they  remained 
in  a  state  of  great  suspicion  and  anxiety  even 
after  the  interpreter  had  stated  earnestly  that 
the  intentions  of  the  white  men  were  friendly, 
and  after  gifts  had  been  presented  to  them. 
By  degrees,  however,  they  became  more  con- 
fident, and  as  their  anxieties  diminished  their 
curiosity  increased. 

"I  do  believe,"  said  Lawrence,  "that  the 
critters  have  never  seen  white  folk  before." 

To  most  people  it  might  have  seemed  ridi- 
culous to  have  heard  that  bronzed  voyageur 
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calling  himself  and  his  brown-faced,  smoke- 
dried,  ■weather-worn  companions,  by  the  title 
of  white  people  ;  but  Lawrence  referred  to  the 
natural  colour  of  the  race  to  which  he  be- 
longed. 

"  They  do  seem  rather  koorious,"  observed 
Reuben,  as  one  of  the  Indians  timidly  touched 
his  arm  and  looked  wonderingly  up  into  his 
blue  eyes. 

It  was  found,  however,  that  these  natives 
had  heard  of  white  people,  though  they  had 
not  seen  them ;  moreover,  they  displayed  a 
number  of  knives  and  iron  implements  which 
they  said  had  been  procured  from  people  in- 
habiting the  banks  of  a  river  which  might  be 
reached  over  a  carrying-place  of  "  eleven  days 
in  length,"  and  which  river  flowed  in  an  opposite 
direction  from  the  Peace  Eiver.  These  people, 
they  said,  travelled  during  a  moon  to  get  to 
the  country  of  another  tribe  who  dwelt  in 
houses,  and  these  again  extended  their  jour- 
neys to  the  sea,  or,  as  they  called  it,  the 
"  Stinking  Lake,"  where  they  exchanged  their 
furs  with  white  people,  like  our  pioneers,  who 
came  to  the  coast  of  that  lake  in  canoes  as  big 
as  islands ! 

Here,  then,  at  last,  was  definite  information, 
and  the  enterprising  discoverer  was  not  long 
in  availing  himself  of  it.  After  gratifying  his 
new  friends  with  sundry  little  gifts,  a  feed  of 
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pemmican,  which  they  relished  amazingly,  and 
a  taste  of  sugar  to  tickle  their  palates,  he 
gained  their  confidence  so  much  as  to  induce 
one  of  them  to  be  his  guide,  and  immediately 
pushed  forward. 

In  the  course  of  the  following  week  they 
gained  the  much-longed-for  height  of  land,  and 
found  two  lakelets  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
of  each  other,  from  one  of  which  the  waters 
find  their  way  through  Peace  Eiver,  on  the 
east  side  of  the  mountains,  into  the  Arctic  Sea, 
while  from  the  other  the  waters  flow  south 
and  west  through  the  great  river  Columbia 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

But  the  succession  of  disasters  that  befell 
them  here,  and  the  difficulties  of  the  route — 
for  it  could  not  be  called  navigation — threw  all 
their  previous  experiences  into  the  shade.  One 
day,  having  made  a  portage,  they  relaunched 
the  canoe  and  began  the  weU-nigh  forgotten  pro- 
cess of  descending  stream.  They  had  not  gone 
far  when  they  struck  a  rock  and  were  driven 
down  sideways  with  great  violence.  Mackenzie, 
followed  by  his  men,  jumped  into  the  shallow 
to  turn  the  canoe  straight,  but  in  a  moment 
the  water  deepened  and  they  had  to  scramble 
inboard  again  hurriedly.  Swiftarrow  by  some 
mischance  was  left  behind  to  struggle  on  shore 
as  best  he  might.  Before  they  could  resume 
their  paddles  they  struck  again;  the  stem  of 
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the  canoe  was  shattered  like  an  egg-shell  and 
hung  only  by  the  gunwales,  so  that  Lawrence, 
who  was  steering,  had  to  quit  his  place.  The 
violence  of  the  stroke  drove  them  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river,  where  the  bow  met 
with  the  same  fate.  At  that  moment  Eeuben 
seized  the  branches  of  a  small  overhanging  tree 
in  a  desperate  hope  of  checking  the  canoe,  but 
the  tree  proved  so  elastic  that  he  was  jerked 
on  shore  in  an  instant  as  if  by  magic,  and  the 
canoe  swept  over  a  cascade,  where  several 
holes  were  broken  in  her  bottom  and  nearly 
all  the  bars  started.  At  the  same  moment 
the  wreck  fell  flat  on  the  water ;  all  the  men 
jumped  out,  and  Ducette,  whose  courage  forsook 
him,  shouted,  "  Save  yourselves  !" 

"  Not  so  !  Hold  on  to  the  canoe,  men,"  cried 
Mackenzie  sternly.  The  men  obeyed,  and 
thus  prevented  the  total  loss  of  everything. 
Yard  by  yard,  on  the  verge  of  destruction  they 
waded  down  the  rapid,  and  guided  the  wreck 
into  shallow  water,  where  some  held  her  fast 
while  the  others,  who  were  quickly  joined  by 
Reuben  and  Swiftarrow,  carried  the  lading  safely 
ashore.  On  this  occasion  several  things  were 
lost,  the  chief  of  these  being  their  whole  stock 
of  bullets,  but  they  had  plenty  of  shot  left  from 
which  ball  could  be  made. 

One  might  have  thought  this  was  at  last 
sufficient  to  have   turned   them   back — so  at 
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least  thought  most  of  the  men,  who  began  to 
look  rebellious — but  Mackenzie  partly  com- 
pelled, partly  encouraged,  them  to  advance. 
The  canoe  was  dragged  ashore  and  repaired, 
or  rather  reconstructed,  and  eventually  through 
indescribable  difficulties  he  reached  the  nsLvi- 
gable  stream  which  forms  the  head  waters  of 
the  Columbia  Eiver.  This  he  descended  a  con- 
siderable distance,  and  met  with  many  of  the 
natives,  who  told  him  that  the  country  below 
abounded  with  game  and  the  river  with  fish ; 
but  as  the  course  of  the  latter  ran  towards  the 
south,  and  the  distance  by  it  to  the  sea  was 
described  as  being  extremely  great,  he  deemed 
it  ad^-isable  to  retrace  his  course  a  short  way 
and  then  strike  westward  overland  to  the 
Pacific. 

The  old  canoe  being  now  little  better  than  a 
wreck,  birch  bark  was  procured  and  a  new 
canoe  built,  after  which  the  stream  was  ascend- 
ed untn  a  spot  was  reached  where  the  natives 
were  in  the  habit  of  starting  overland  for  the 
sea  coast.  Here  the  canoe  was  hidden,  an 
Indian  guide  procured,  and  then  these  indom- 
itable pioneers  prepared  to  cross  the  wildarnesa 
on  foot. 
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CHAPTEE  X. 


"Y\7E  follow  our  travellers  now  over  the  last 
'  '  portion  of  their  trying  journey.  Well 
would  it  have  been  for  them  if  they  could  have 
followed  their  route  as  easily  as  you  and  I, 
reader,  follow  them  in  imagination.  Over 
mountain  and  swamp,  through  forest  and  brake, 
in  heat  and  in  cold,  sunshine  and  rain,  they 
plodded  wearily  but  resolutely  on  towards 
the  far  west,  until  they  reached  the  farthest 
west  of  all,  where  the  great  continent  dips  into 
the  greater  Pacific. 

At  starting  on  this  overland  route  they  buried 
some  provisions,  and  putting  in  a  place  of 
security  their  canoe  and  such  stores  as  they 
did  not  require  or  could  not  carry,  they  set  out, 
each  man  laden  with  a  burden  varying  from 
forty-five  to  ninety  pounds  weight,  besides  arms 
and  ammunition.  They  were  led  by  an  Indian 
guide  with  several  of  his  relations,  and  followed 
by  their  dog  "Wolf  Tliis  guide  was  deemed 
necessary,  not  so  much  to  show  the  way  as  to 
introduce  them  to  the  various  tribes  through 
whose  territory  they  should  have  to  pass. 
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It  takes  a  large  portion  of  a  quarto  volume 
to  recount  their  interesting  adventures  by  the 
way.  How,  then,  can  we  presume  to  attempt 
a  fair  narrative  in  a  few  pages  ]  The  thing  ia 
impossible.  We  can  but  refer  our  readers  to 
Mackenzie's  ponderous  journal,  in  which,  im- 
bedded amongst  a  mass  of  important  details, 
will  be  found  a  record  of  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting voyages  ever  undertaken. 

As  a  matter  of  course  difficulties  assailed 
them  at  the  outset.  This  would  seem  to  be  the 
universal  experience  of  pioneers.  Game  latterly 
had  begun  to  grow  scarce,  so  that,  their  provi- 
sions being  low,  they  were  obliged  to  go  on  short 
allowance — two  meals  a  day.  Their  food,  being 
pemmican,  required  no  cooking.  Mingled  heat, 
mosquitoes,  sandflies,  and  a  rugged  country,  with 
short  commons  and  danger  as  well  as  worry 
from  savages,  was  the  beginning — and  pretty 
much  the  middle  and  end — of  their  experience. 
They  were  soon  joined  by  an  elderly  man 
and  three  other  natives,  and  not  only  did  these 
three  Indians,  but  all  the  others  along  the  route, 
harass  them  by  their  caprice,  unfaithfulness, 
and  childish  petulance  and  self-will. 

One  day  their  guide  resolved  to  leave  them ; 
then,  without  being  solicited  to  stay,  he  changed 
his  mind  and  went  on  with  them.  Again,  one 
night,  at  a  time  when  they  were  anxious  not 
to  lose  him,  Mackenzie,  who  knew  he  meant 
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to  take  leave  quietly,  asked  him  to  sleep  "witli 
him.  He  willingly  consented,  the  white  man's 
cloak  being  a  snug  covering,  and  thus  was  he 
guarded !  but  his  guardian  suffered  severe 
consequences  owing  to  the  filthy  state  of  the 
Indian,  whose  garments  were  indescribable, 
his  body  being  smeared  with  red  earth,  and 
his  hair  with  fish-oil ! 

Coming  to  a  lake  they  observed  the  sky 
grow  very  black.  "  A  thunder-storm  brewin'," 
suggested  Reuben. 

"  Encamp,  and  up  with  the  tent,  boys,"  said 
Mackenzie. 

The  tent !  It  was  a  misnomer,  their  only 
shelter  being  a  sheet  of  thin  oiled  cloth  and 
the  overhanging  trees.  Down  came  a  deluge 
that  kept  them  very  close  for  a  time ;  then,  on 
resuming  the  march,  the  guide  was  requested 
to  go  in  advance  and  brush  the  water  off  the 
bushes,  but  he  coolly  declined.  Mackenzie 
himself,  therefore,  undertook  the  duty.  During 
this  storm  the  ground  was  rendered  white  with 
hail-stones  as  large  as  a  musket  ball.  The  third 
day  they  met  natives  who  received  them  well. 
These  were  going  to  the  great  river  to  fish, 
and  seemed, — unlike  many  other  tribes, — to 
venerate  age,  for  they  carried  on  tlieir  backs 
by  turns  a  poor  old  woman  who  was  quite 
blind  and  infirm.  Farther  on  they  met  other 
Indiana  on  their  way  to  the  same  great  river, 
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which  abounded  with  salmon.  These  told 
them  that  they  would  soon  reach  a  river, 
neither  large  nor  long,  which  entered  an  arm 
of  the  sea,  and  where  a  great  wooden  canoe 
with  white  people  was  said  to  be  frequently 
seen  !  "  Here  is  encouragement  for  us ;  let  us 
push  on,"  said  Mackenzie,  "  Push  on,"  echoed 
Eeuben  and  Lawrence  and  some  of  the  other 
men ;  but  some  grumbled  at  the  hardships  they 
had  to  endure,  and  the  short  allowance  of 
provisions,  while  the  Indians  threatened  to 
desert  them. 

Mackenzie  must  have  had  something  very 
peculiar  in  his  look  and  manner,  for  he  seemed 
to  possess  the  faculty  of  saying  little  in  reply 
to  his  men,  and  yet  of  constraining  them  to 
follow  him.  Doubtless,  had  some  one  else 
written  his  journal  we  should  have  learned  the 
secret.  It  seems  as  if,  when  rebellion  was 
looking  blackest  and  the  storm  about  to  burst, 
instead  of  commanding  or  disputing,  he  calmly 
held  his  tongue  and  went  off  to  take  an  obser- 
vation of  the  sun,  and  on  that  process  being 
completed,  he  almost  invariably  found  his  men 
in  a  more  tractable  condition !  Occasionally 
we  read  of  quiet  remonstrance  or  grave  rea- 
soning, and  frequently  of  hearty  encouragement 
and  wise  counsel,  but  never  of  violence,  although 
he  was  sorely  tried.  Perchance  they  knew 
that  he  was   dangerous  to  trifle  with !     We 
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cannot  tell,  but  certainly  he  seems  to  have  been 
a  splendid  manager  of  men. 

At  last  they  reached  an  Indian  village  where 
they  were  hospitably  entertained,  and  presented 
with  as  much  roasted  salmon  as  they  required. 
These  people  lived  almost  exclusively  on  fish 
and  berries ;  were  more  cleanly  than  other 
tribes,  and  apparently  less  addicted  to  war  or 
hunting.  Here  two  new  guides  were  obtained, 
and  the  people  conciliated  with  gifts  of  beads, 
knives,  and  other  trinkets. 

Leaving  them  they  spent  a  \vretched  night 
on  the  shores  of  a  lake,  deluged  with  rain  and 
tormented  with  sandflies  and  mosquitoes — the 
former  being  perhaps  the  greatest  pests  of  the 
country.  Soon  the  guides  grew  tired  of  their 
mode  of  travelling,  and  the  allowance  of  pro- 
visions had  to  be  still  further  reduced.  Fearing 
that  they  might  run  short  altogether,  Mackenzie 
•  ordered  Reuben  and  his  son  to  fall  behind,  bury 
some  peramican  in  reserve  for  their  return,  and 
make  a  fire  over  the  spot  to  conceal  the  fact  that 
it  had  been  dug  into.  They  were  now  on  two- 
thirds  of  their  regular  allowance.  Soon  after- 
wards they  came  to  a  river  too  deep  to  ford, 
but  one  of  their  guides  swam  across  and  brought 
over  a  raft  that  lay  on  the  other  side.  This 
ferried  most  of  them  over,  but  Swiftarrow  and 
Bome  of  the  others  preferred  to  swim  across. 

At  length,  after  many  days  of  suffeiing  and 
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toil,  they  crossed  the  last  range  of  mountains 
and  began  to  descend.  Here  magnificent  cedars 
and  other  trees  were  seen,  some  of  the  former 
being  fully  eighteen  feet  in  circumference. 
The  natives  Avliom  they  met  Avith  were  some- 
times stern,  sometimes  kind,  but  always  sus- 
picious at  first.  The  soothing  effects  of  gifts, 
however,  were  pretty  much  the  same  in  alL 
Still,  the  party  had  several  narrow  escapes. 

On  one  occasion  iMackenzie,  when  alone,  was 
surrounded  and  seized,  but  he  soon  freed  him- 
self, and  just  at  the  moment  when  his  life 
seemed  to  hang  on  a  hair,  Eeuben  Guff  hap- 
pened to  come  up,  and  the  natives  took  to  flight. 
Some  of  these  natives  were  very  expert  canoe- 
men,  caught  salmon  by  means  of  weirs,  dwelt 
in  wooden  houses  elevated  on  poles,  boiled 
their  food  in  water-tight  baskets  by  putting 
red-hot  stones  into  them,  made  cakes  of  the 
inner  rind  of  the  hemlock  sprinkled  with  oil, 
and  seemed  to  have  a  rooted  antipathy  to  flesh 
of  every  kind.  Some  of  the  salmon  they  caught 
were  fully  forty  pounds'  weight.  The  chief  of 
one  tribe  said  that,  ten  years  before,  he  had 
gone  down  to  the  sea  in  a  large  canoe,  and  there 
had  met  with  two  large  vessels  full  of  white 
men,  Avho  treated  him  very  kindl3\  These, 
Mackenzie  concluded,  must  have  been  the  ships 
of  Captain  Cook,  an  opinion  which  was  strength- 
ened by  the  discovery  that  the  chief's  canoe 
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was  ornamented  with  sea-otters'  teeth,  which 
bear  some  resemblance  to  human  teeth,  for 
which  they  had  been  mistaken  by  the  great 
navigator.  At  last,  on  the  20th  of  July,  the 
heroic  perseverance  of  Mackenzie  met  with  its 
reward.  On  that  day  he  obtained  a  canoe,  and 
descending  a  river,  entered  an  arm  of  the 
Pacific  !  He  did  not  himself,  indeed,  deem  the 
object  of  his  expedition  attained  until  he  had 
battled  on  for  a  couple  of  days  longer — in  the 
face  of  the  opposition  of  his  own  men  and  hosti- 
lity of  the  natives — and  had  obtained  reliable  ob- 
servations which  settled,  beyond  all  dispute,  his 
exact  position  on  the  globe.  But  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  he  had  accomplished  his  great 
object  on  that  day, — namely,  the  crossing  of 
the  American  Wilderness  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Even  in  the  midst  of  his  triumph  this  long- 
enduring  man  was  worried  by  petty  trials,  for 
one  of  the  Indian  guides  took  it  into  his  head 
to  desert.  As  he  was  the  son  of  a  chief,  and, 
it  was  to  be  feared,  might  prejudice  the  natives 
against  them,  Reuben  Guff  was  directed  to  pur- 
sue him.  That  worthy  took  with  him  Swift- 
arrow,  and  exerting  his  long  sinewy  legs  to  the 
utmost,  soon  overtook  the  fugitive  and  brought 
him  back.  But  it  was  no  part  of  [Mackenzie's 
plan  to  tyrannize  over  men.  He  received  the 
deserter  kindly,  gave  him  a  pair  of  moccasins, 
some  provisions,  a  silk  handkerchief,  and  some 
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good  advice,  and  then  sent  him  back  to  his 
friends.  The  other  Indian  who  remained  "with 
them  succeeded,  about  the  same  time,  in  killing 
a  large  porcupine,  which  was  very  acceptable  to 
all — especially  to  its  captor,  who  ate  so  largely 
of  it  as  to  be  obliged  to  undergo  a  prolonged 
period  of  repose  in  order  to  sleep  it  off. 

At  length,  being  in  a  state  of  semi-starva- 
tion, with  a  leaky  canoe,  and  unfriendly  natives 
around,  Mackenzie  took  a  last  observation, 
which  gave  52°  20'  48"  N.  latitude  and  128°  2' 
W.  longitude.  Then  he  turned  his  face  east- 
ward. Before  quitting  the  coast,  however,  a 
smooth  rock  was  selected,  and  thereon  was 
written,  in  large  letters,  with  a  mixture  of 
melted  grease  and  vermilion,  this  brief  mem- 
orial— "Alexander  Mackenzie,  from  Canada, 
by  land,  the  twenty-second  of  July,  one  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  ninety-three." 

The  return  journey  was  scarcely  less  arduous 
than  the  outward,  but  they  undertook  it  with 
the  knowledge  that  every  step  carried  them 
nearer  home,  and  with  the  exhilarating  con- 
sciousness that  their  labours  had  been  crowned 
\f  ith  success.  Besides  this,  they  now  knew  what 
lay  before  them  each  day — as  far  as  the  route 
was  concerned — and  at  the  various  places  where 
provisions  had  been  secreted  the  party  was 
^strengthened  and  enabled  to  advance  with 
greater  vigour.     On  arriving  at  the  Great  Eiver 
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they  found  their  canoe,  goods,  and  provisions 
just  as  they  had  left  them  about  five  weeks  be- 
fore. Here  they  made  preparations  for  proceed- 
ing to  the  head-waters  of  the  Cohimbia  River, 
crossing  over  to  those  of  the  Peace  River,  and 
so  returning  by  the  Avay  they  had  come.  In 
order  to  mark  this  happy  point  in  the  expedi- 
tion, Mackenzie  treated  himself  and  his  men  to 
a  dram,  "  but," — observe  that  I  quote  his  words, 
reader, — "  we  had  been  so  long  without  tasting 
any  spirituous  liquor,  that  we  had  lost  all  relish 
for  it  /"  Rejoice  in  that  testimony,  ye  teeto- 
tallers. Think  of  it,  ye  topers.  Put  it  in  your 
pipes,  ye  smokers — and  make  the  most  of  it ! 

"  Nearing  home  at  last,  boys,"  said  Mackenzie, 
many  weeks  afterwards,  as,  having  descended 
the  turbulent  Peace  River,  they  rounded  a  point 
of  land  and  came  in  sight  of  their  old  winter- 
quarters  ;  "  shake  out  the  flag,  and  give  them  a 
volley  and  a  cheer." 

The  men  obeyed,  and  were  in  such  high  spirits 
and  made  such  active  use  of  their  paddles,  that 
they  reached  the  landing-place  before  the  two 
men,  who  had  been  left  there  in  the  spring,  could 
recover  their  senses  sufficiently  to  answer  their 
questions!  But  Mw  was  not  home  yet.  Some 
days  had  still  to  elapse  ere  these  toil-worn  men 
could  lay  aside  their  paddles  and  rest  their 
wearied  limbs. 

At  last,  after  an  absence  of  eleven  months, 
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they  reached  Fort  Chipewyan,  where  their 
leader  resumed  the  duties  of  the  fur  trade,  and 
S^viftarrow  once  more  kissed  the  bro'svn  cheek 
of  Darkeye,  who  filled  his  heart  with  grim 
delight  by  placing  in  his  paternal  arms  a  soft, 
round,  fat,  little  broA^Ti  female  baby,  with  eyes  as 
dark  and  bright  as  her  own,  and  a  nose  which 
was  a  miniature  facsimile  of  its  father's. 

One  week  after  their  arrival,  Eeuben  and 
Lawrence,  Swiftarrow  and  Darkeye,  entered 
Mackenzie's  room  to  bid  him  farewell. 

"  I  'm  sorry  you  are  bent  on  leaving  me,"  said 
their  former  leader ;  "  but  you  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  knowing  that  you  have  contributed 
greatly  to  the  success  of  our  two  expeditions. 
You  have  indeed  proved  yourselves  able  pio- 
neers." 

"  Thank'ee,  sir,"  said  Eeuben,  while  a  quiet 
smile  of  satisfaction  lighted  up  his  grave 
features,  "  It  was  all  along  a  hobby  o'  mine,  an' 
of  Lawrence  too,  to  do  a  bit  o'  diskivery ;  an' 
now  we're  content — for  it  ain't  possible,  I  fancy, 
to  do  much  more  in  that  line  than  push  your 
canoe  into  the  Frozen  Sea  on  the  one  hand,  or 
the  Pacific  on  the  other.  It's  harder  work 
than  I  thowt  it  would  be — though  I  didn't  ex- 
pect child's-play  neither ;  an'  it 's  our  opinion, 
sir,  that  you  are  the  only  man  in  the  countr}^ 
as  could  have  done  it  at  all.  We  intend  now 
to  go  back  to  the  settlements.     As  for  the  red- 
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skin,"  he  added,  glancing  at  Swiftarrow,  "  he 
ha'nt  got  no  ambition  one  way  or  another  as  to 
diskivery  ;  but  he 's  a  good  and  true  man,  never- 
theless, you  '11  allow.  And  now,  sir,  farewell. 
May  a  blessing  from  above  rest  on  you  and 
yours." 

Saying  this  the  bold  backwoodsman  shook 
Mackenzie  by  the  hand  and  left  the  room. 
Every  one  in  the  fort  was  on  the  bank  to  bid 
them  farewell.  Silently  they  stepped  into 
their  canoe,  and  in  a  few  minutes  had  paddled 
out  of  sight  into  the  great  wilderness  of  wood 
and  water. 

Reader,  our  tale,  if  such  it  may  be  styled,  ia 
told.  As  for  the  hero  whose  steps  for  a  time  we 
have  so  closely  followed,  he  became  one  of  the 
most  noted  traders,  as  he  was  now  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  discoverers,  in  North  America. 
He  afterwards  became  for  a  time  the  travelling 
companion  in  America  of  the  Duke  of  Kent, 
father  of  Queen  Victoria ;  was  knighted  in 
acknowledgment  of  his  great  and  important 
achievements ;  married  one  of  Scotland's  fair 
daughters ;  and  finally  died  in  the  midst  of 
his  native  Highland  hUls,  leaving  behind  him  a 
volume  which — as  we  said  at  the  beginning — 
proves  him  to  have  been  one  of  the  most 
vigorous,  persevering,  manly,  and  successful 
pioneers  that  ever  traversed  the  continent  of 
North  America. 


EXTRACT  OF  LETTER  REFERRED  TO  ON  P.  35. 

From  William  ^Mackenzie,  Esq.  of  Gairlocli,  to 
George  Mackenzie,  Esq.  of  Avoch,  dated 
Leamington,  24tli  May  1856. 

When  in  Stockholm  in  1824,  Lord  Blom- 
field,  our  Minister  there,  did  me  the  honour  oi 
presenting  me  to  the  King,  Bernadotte,  father 
of  tlie  present  King  of  Sweden. 

At  the  King's  special  request,  the  audience 
was  a  private  one,  and  I  was  further  especially 
requested  to  oblige  by  coming  in  my  full  High- 
land dress.  The  audience  lasted  fully  an  hour. 
Such  an  interest  did  Napoleon's  first  and  most 
fortunate  Marshal  take  in  everything  that 
was  Highland,  not  even  the  skiandhu  escaped 
him. 

I  now  come  to  your  family  portion  of  the 
audience. 

As  we  chatted  on,  old  Bernadotte  (leaning 
familiarly  upon  my  O'Keachan  claymore)  was 
pleased  to  say,  in  that  suaviter  in  modo  for  which 
his  eagle  eye  so  fitted  him,  "  Yes,  I  repeat  it, 
you  Highlanders  are  deservedly  proud  of  your 
country.      Your  forefathers  and  your  people 
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are  a  race  apart,  distinct  from  all  the  rest  of 
Britain  in  high  moral  as  well  as  martial  bear- 
ing, and  long,  I  hope,  may  you  feel  and  show 
it  outwardly  By  this  noble  distinction  in  dress. 
But  allow  me  to  obsen'e.  Sir,  that  in  your 
family  name,  in  the  name  of  IMackenzie,  there 
is  a  very  predominant  lustre,  which  shall  never 
be  obliterated  from  my  mind.  Pray,  are  you 
connected  in  any  way  with  Sir  Alexander  Mac- 
kenzie, the  celebrated  North  American  traveller, 
whose  name  and  researches  are  immortalized 
by  his  discoveries  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  of 
the  river  which  since  then  does  honour  to  his 
name?"  I  informed  his  ]\Iajesty  that  as  a  boy 
I  had  known  him  well,  and  that  our  family 
and  his  were  nearly  connected.  This  seemed 
to  give  me  still  greater  favour  with  him,  for, 
familiarly  putting  his  hand  on  my  shoulder- 
brooch,  he  replied  that  07i  that  aocount  alone  his 
making  my  acquaintance  gave  him  greater 
satisfaction.  He  then  proceeded  to  tell  Lord 
Blomfield  and  me  how  your  father's  name  had 
become  familiar  to  him,  and  so  much  valued  in 
his  eyes.  He  said  that  at  one  time  Napoleon 
had  arranged  to  distract  the  affairs  of  Britain 
by  attacking  her  in  her  Canadian  possessions — 
not  by  a  direct  descent  upon  them,  but  by  a 
route  wliich  men  expected  would  take  England 
quite  by  surprise,  and  prove  infallible. 

That  route  was  to  be  up   the   ^Mississipj)], 
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Ohio,  etc.,  up  to  our  Canadian  border  lakes. 
For  this  arrangements  were  to  be  made  with 
America,  New  Orleans  occupied  as  a  pi^d  h  terre 
by  France,  etc.  etc.  The  organization  and 
command  of  this  gigantic  enterprise,  as  Berna- 
dotte  said,  "  was  given  to  me  by  the  Emperor, 
with  instructions  to  make  myself  master  of 
every  work  which  could  bear  upon  it,  and  the 
facilities  the  nature  of  the  country  afforded. 
Foremost  amongst  these  the  work  of  your 
namesake  (Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie)  was  re-  i 
commended,  but  how  to  get  at  it,  with  all  | 
communications  Avith  England  interdicted,  all  \ 
knowledge  of  English  unknown  to  me,  seemed 
a  difficulty  not  easily  to  be  got  over.  How- 
ever, as  every  one  knows,  my  then  master, 
I'Empereur,  was  not  the  man  to  be  overcome 
by  such  small  difficulties.  The  hook,  a  huge 
quarto,  was  procured  through  the  smugglers, 
and  in  an  inconceivably  short  space  of  time 
most  admirably  translated  into  French  for  my 
especial  use.^  I  need  hardly  say  with  what 
interest  I  perused  and  reperused  that  admir- 
able work,  till  I  had  made  myself  so  thoroughly 
master  of  it  that  I  could  almost  fancy  myself," 
this  he  said  laughing  heartily,  "  taking  your 
Canadas  en  revers  from  the  upper  waters  ;  and 
ever  since  I  have  never  ceased  to  look  upon 

^  A  copy  of  this  translation  was  found  in  Napoleon's 
library  at  St.  Helena. 
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the  name  and  think  of  the  author  ^vilh  'iiore 
than  ordinary  respect  and  esteem." 

After  a  short  pause  and  a  long-drawn  breath, 
almost  amounting  to  a  sigh,  accompanied  by  a 
look  at  Blomfield  and  a  most  expressive  "  Ah, 
milord,  que  de  changes  depuis  ces  jours-li," 
Bernadotte  concluded  by  saying  that  the  Rus- 
sian campaign  had  knocked  that  of  Canada  on 
the  head  until  Russia  was  crushed !  but  it  had 
pleased  God  to  ordain  it  otherwise,  "  et  main- 
tenant  me  voila  Roi  de  Suede" — his  exact 
words  as  he  concluded  these  compliments  to 
your  father. 


A  Liox's  Leap. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

BEGINS  TO   VXEOLD  THE  TALE   OF   THE  LI0X3  BY  DESCRIBI^'G 
THE  LIOS  OF  THE  TALE. 

WE  trust,  good  reader,  that  it  will  not  cause 
you  a  feeling  of  disappointment  to  be  told 
that  the  name  of  our  hero  is  Brown — Tom 
BroAvn.  It  is  important  at  the  beginning  of 
any  matter  that  those  concerned  should  clearly 
understand  their  position,  therefore  we  have 
thought  fit,  even  at  the  risk  of  throwing  a  wet 
blanket  over  you,  to  commence  this  tale  on  one 
of  the  most  romantic  of  subjects  by  stating — 
and  now  repeating — that  our  hero  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  large  and  (supposed  to  be)  anro- 
mantic  family  of  "  the  Browns." 

A  word  in  passing  about  the  romance  of  the 
family.  Just  because  the  Brown  family  is  large, 
it  has  come  to  be  deemed  unromantic.  Every 
one  knows  that  two  of  the  six  crreen-orrocers  in 
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the  next  street  are  Bro-nnis.  Tlie  fat,  sedate 
butcher  round  the  corner  is  Da\dd  Bro\vTi,  and 
the  milkman  is  James  Brown.  The  latter  is  a 
square-faced  practical  man,  who  is  looked  u[>  to 
as  a  species  of  oracle  by  all  his  friends.  Half 
a  dozen  drapers  within  a  mile  of  you  are  named 
Brown,  and  all  of  them  are  shrewd  men  of 
business,  who  have  feathered  their  nests  well, 
and  stick  to  business  like  burrs.  You  vnW 
certainly  find  that  several  of  the  hardest  worl<- 
ing  clergymen,  and  one  or  more  of  the  city 
missionaries,  are  named  Brown ;  and  as  to 
Doctor  Bro^vns,  there  is  no  end  of  them !  But 
why  go  further]  the  fact  is  patent  to  every 
unprejudiced  person. 

Now,  instead  of  admitting  that  the  common- 
ness of  the  name  of  Brown  proves  its  owners 
to  be  unromantic,  we  hold  that  this  is  a  dis- 
tinct e\adence  of  the  deep-seated  romance  of 
the  family.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  probable 
that  their  multitudinosity  is  the  result  of 
romance,  which,  as  every  one  knows,  has  a  ten- 
dency to  cause  men  and  women  to  fall  in  love, 
and  marry  early  in  life.  Brown  is  almost 
always  a  good  husband  and  a  kind  father. 
Indeed  he  is  a  good,  steady-going  man  in  all 
the  relations  of  life,  and  his  name,  in  our  mind 
at  least,  is  generally  associated  with  troops  of 
happy  children  avIio  call  him  "  daddy,"  and  re- 
gard In'm  in  the  light  of  an  elephantine  play- 
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mate.  And  they  do  so  with  good  reason,  for 
Brown  is  manly  and  thorough-going  in  what- 
ever he  undertakes,  whether  it  be  the  transac- 
tion of  business  or  romping  with  his  children. 

But,  besides  this,  the  multitudinosity  of  the 
Browns  cuts  in  two  directions.  If  there  are 
so  many  of  them  green-grocers,  butchers,  and 
milkmen — who  without  sufficient  reason  are 
thought  to  be  unromantic — it  will  be  found 
that  they  are  equally  numerous  in  other  walks 
of  life;  and  wherever  they  walk  they  do  so 
coolly,  deliberately,  good-humouredly,  and  very 
practically.  Look  at  the  learned  professions 
for  instance.  "\Miat  a  host  of  Browns  are 
there !  The  engineers  and  contractors  too, 
how  they  swarm  in  their  lists.  If  you  want  to 
erect  a  suspension  bridge  over  the  British 
Channel,  the  only  man  who  is  likely  to  under- 
take the  job  for  you  is  Adam  Brown,  C.E.,  and 
Abel  Brown  will  gladly  provide  the  materials. 
As  to  the  army,  here  their  name  is  legion; 
they  compose  an  army  of  themselves;  and 
they  are  all  enthusiasts — but  quiet,  steady- 
going,  not  noisy  or  boastful  enthusiasts.  In 
fact,  the  romance  of  Brown  consists  very  much 
in  his  willingness  to  fling  himself,  heart  and 
soul,  into  whatever  his  hand  finds  to  do.  The 
man  who  led  the  storming  party,  and  achieved 
immortal  glory  by  getting  himself  riddled  to 

death  with  bullets,  was  Lieutenant  Brown — 

18 
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better  known  as  Ned  Brown  by  liis  brother 
officers,  who  could  not  mention  liis  name  with- 
out choking  for  weeks  after  his  sad  but  so- 
called  "  glorious "  fall.  The  other  man  who 
accomplished  the  darling  wish  of  his  heart — 
to  win  the  Victoria  cross — by  attaching  a  bag 
of  gunpowder  to  the  gate  of  the  fortress  and 
blo^ving  it  and  himself  to  atoms  so  small  that 
no  shred  of  him  big  enough  to  hang  the 
Victoria  cross  upon  was  ever  found,  was  Cor- 
poral Brown,  and  there  was  scarcely  a  dry  eye 
in  the  regiment  when  he  went  down. 

Go  abroad  among  the  barbarians  of  the 
earth,  to  Cliina,  for  instance,  and  ask  who  is 
yonder  thick-set,  broad-chested  man,  with  the 
hearty  expression  of  face,  and  the  splendid 
eastern  uniform,  and  you  will  be  told  that  he 
is  Too  Foo,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Imperial  forces  in  that  department.  If,  still  in- 
dulging curiosity,  you  go  and  introduce  yourself 
to  him,  he  will  shake  you  heartily  by  the  hand, 
and  in  good  English,  tell  you  that  his  name 
is  Walter  Brown,  and  that  he  will  be  charmed 
to  show  you  something  of  Oriental  Ufe  if  you 
will  do  him  the  favour  to  take  a  slice  of  puppy 
dog  in  his  pagoda  after  the  review !  If  there 
is  a  chief  of  a  hill  tribe  in  Hindustan  in  want 
of  a  prime  minister  who  "wall  be  able  to  carry 
him  through  a  serious  crisis,  there  is  a  Brown 
at  hand,  who  speaks  not  only  his  own  language, 
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but  all  the  dialects  and  languages  of  Hindustan, 
who  is  quite  ready  to  assume  office.  It  is  the 
same  at  the  diggings,  whether  of  AustraHa, 
California,  or  Oregon;  and  we  are  persuaded 
that  the  man  whose  habitation  is  nearest  to 
the  pole  at  this  moment,  whether  north  or 
south,  is  a  Brown,  if  he  be  not  a  Jones, 
Robinson,  or  Smith ! 

Need  more  be  said  to  prove  that  this  great 
branch  of  the  human  family  is  truly  associated 
^yiih.  all  that  is  wild,  grand,  and  romantic? 
We  think  not ;  and  we  hope  that  the  reader  is 
now  somewhat  reconciled  to  the  fact — which 
cannot  be  altered,  and  which  we  would  not 
alter  if  we  could — that  our  hero's  name  is  Tom 
Brown. 

Tom  was  the  son  of  a  settler  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  who,  after  leading  the  somewhat 
rough  life  of  a  trader  into  the  interior  of 
Africa,  made  a  fortune,  and  retired  to  a 
suburban  villa  in  Cape  Town,  there  to  enjoy 
the  same  with  his  wife  and  family.  Ha\dng 
been  born  in  Cape  Town,  our  hero  soon  dis- 
played a  disposition  to  extend  his  researches 
into  the  unknown  geography  of  his  native  land, 
and  on  several  occasions  lost  himself  in  the 
bush.  Thereafter  he  ran  away  from  school 
twice,  ha^dng  been  seized  with  a  romantic  and 
irresistible  desire  to  see  and  shoot  a  Hon !  In 
order  to  cure  his  son  of  this  propensity,  ^Rlr 
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BroAvn  sent  him  to  England,  where  he  was 
put  to  school,  became  a  good  scholar,  and  a 
proficient  in  all  games  and  athletic  exercises. 
After  that  he  went  to  college,  intending,  there- 
after, to  return  to  the  Cape,  join  his  father, 
and  go  on  a  trading  expedition  into  the  in- 
terior, in  order  that  he  might  learn  the  business, 
and  carry  it  on  for  himself. 

Tom  Brown's  mother  and  sisters — there 
were  six  of  the  latter — were  charming  ladies. 
Everybody  said  what  pleasant  people  the 
Browns  were — that  there  was  no  nonsense 
about  them,  and  that  they  were  so  practical, 
yet  so  lively  and  full  of  spirit.  Mrs.  Brown, 
moreover,  actually  held  the  beHef  that  people 
had  souls  as  well  as  bodies,  which  required 
feeding  in  order  to  prevent  starvation,  and 
insure  healthy  growth !  On  the  strength  of 
this  belief  she  fed  her  children  out  of  that  old- 
fashioned,  yet  ever  new,  volume,  the  Bible,  and 
the  consequence  was,  that  the  Miss  Browns 
were  among  the  most  useful  members  of  the 
church  to  which  they  belonged,  a  great  assist- 
ance to  the  clergymen  and  missionaries  who 
visited  those  regions,  and  a  blessing  to  the 
poor  of  the  community.  But  we  must  dismiss 
the  family  without  further  remark,  for  our 
story  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  any 
member  of  it  except  Tom  himself. 

When    he    went    to    school    in    England, 
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Tom  carried  his  love  for  the  lion  along  with 
him.  The  mere  word  had  a  charm  for  him 
which  he  could  not  account  for.  In  childhood 
he  had  dreamed  of  lion-hunting ;  in  riper  years 
he  played  at  games  of  his  own  invention  which 
had  for  their  chief  point  the  slaying  or  captur- 
ing of  lions.  Zoological  gardens  and  "wild 
beast  shows"  had  for  him  attractions  which 
were  quite  irresistible.  As  he  advanced  in 
years,  Kichard  of  the  lion-heart  became  his 
chief  historical  hero;  Androcles  and  the  lion 
stirred  up  all  the  enthusiasm  of  his  nature. 
Indeed  it  might  have  been  said  that  the  lion- 
rampant  was  stamped  indelibly  on  his  heart, 
while  the  British  lion  became  to  him  the  most 
attractive  myth  on  record. 

When  he  went  to  college  and  studied  medi- 
cine, his  imagination  was  sobered  down  a  little, 
but  when  he  had  passed  his  examinations  and 
was  capped,  and  was  styled  Dr.  Brown  by  his 
friends,  and  began  to  make  preparations  for 
going  back  to  the  Cape,  all  his  former  enthusiasm 
about  lions  returned  with  tenfold  violence. 

Tom's  father  intended  that  he  should  study 
medicine,  not  with  a  view  to  practising  it  pro- 
fessionally, but  because  he  held  it  to  be  yerj 
desirable  that  every  one  travelling  in  the  un- 
healthy regions  of  South  Africa  should  possess 
as  much  knowledge  of  medicine  a«  possible. 

One   morning   young   Dr.   Brown   received 
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a  letter  from  his  father  which  ran  as  fol- 
lows : — 

•'  My  dear  Tom, — A  capital  opportunity  of 
letting  you  see  a  little  of  the  country  in  which 
I  hope  you  will  ultimately  make  your  fortune 
has  turned  up  just  now.  Two  officers  of  the 
Cape  Rifles  have  made  up  their  minds  to  go  on 
a  hunting  excursion  into  the  interior  with  a 
trader  named  Hicks,  and  want  a  third  man  to 
join  them.  I  knew  you  would  Hke  to  go  on 
such  an  expedition,  remembering  your  leaning 
in  that  direction  in  days  of  old,  so  I  have 
pledged  you  to  them.  As  they  start  three 
months  hence,  the  sooner  you  come  out  the 
better.  I  enclose  a  letter  of  credit  to  enable 
you  to  fit  out  and  start  at  once.  Your  motb';r 
and  sisters  are  all  weU,  and  send  love. — Your 
affectionate  father,  "J.  B." 

Tom  Brown  uttered  a  wild  cheer  of  delight 
on  reading  this  brief  and  business-like  epistle, 
and  his  curious  landlady  immediately  answered 
to  the  shout  by  entering  and  wishing  to  know 
"  if  he  had  called,  and  if  he  wanted  hanythink  V 

"  No,  Mrs.  Pry,  I  did  not  call ;  but  I  ventured 
to  express  my  feelings  in  regard  to  a  piece  of 
good  news  which  I  have  just  received." 

"La,  sir!" 

"  Yes,  Mrs.  Pry,  I  'm  going  off  immediately 
to  South  Africa  to  hunt  lions." 

"  You  dont  mean  it,  sir  1 " 
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'*  Indeed  I  do,  Mrs.  Pry ;  so  pray  let  me  have 
breakfast  witliout  delay,  and  make  up  my  bill 
to  the  end  of  the  week ;  I  shall  leave  you  then. 
Sorry  to  part,  Mrs.  Pry.  I  have  been  very 
comfortable  \nth  you." 

"  I  'ope  so,  sir." 

"Yes,  very  comfortable;  and  you  may  be 
assured  that  I  shall  recommend  your  lodgings 
highly  wherever  I  go — not  that  there  is  much 
chance  of  my  recommendation  doing  you  any 
good,  for  out  in  the  African  bush  I  sha'nt  see 
many  men  who  want  furnished  lodgings  in 
London,  and  wild  beasts  are  not  likely  to  make 
inquiries,  being  already  well  provided  in  that 
way  at  home.  By  the  way,  when  you  make 
up  your  bill  don't  forget  to  charge  me  with  the 
tumbler  I  smashed  yesterday  in  making  chemical 
experiments,  and  the  tea-pot  cracked  in  the 
same  good  cause.  Accidents  will  happen,  you 
know,  Mrs.  Pry,  and  bachelors  are  bound  to 
pay  for  'em." 

"  Certainly,  sir ;  and  please,  sir,  what  am  I 
to  do  with  the  cupboard  full  of  skulls  and 
'uman  bones  down-stairs  ]" 

"  Anything  you  choose,  Mrs.  Pry,"  said  Tom 
laughing ;  "  I  shall  trouble  my  head  no  more 
with  such  things,  so  you  may  sell  them  if  you 
please,  or  send  them  as  a  valuable  gift  to  the 
British  !Museum,  only  don't  bother  me  about 
them ;  and  do  take  yourself  off  like  a  good  soul. 
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for  I  must   reply  to  my  father's   letter   im- 
mediately." 

Mrs.  Pry  retired,  and  Tom  Brown  sat  down 
to  write  a  letter  to  "J.  B."  in  which  he  briefly 
thanked  him  for  the  letter  of  credit,  and  assured 
him  that  one  of  the  dearest  wishes  of  his  heart 
was  about  to  be  realized,  for  that  still, — not 
less  but  rather  more  than  when  he  was  a  run- 
away boy, — Ins  soul  was  set  upon  hunting  the 
lioQ& 
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CHAPTER  IL 


SPORT  BEGINS  IN  EAENKST. 


TIME,  whicli  is  ever  on  the  wing,  working 
mighty  changes  in  the  affairs  of  man,  soon 
transported  our  hero  from  Mrs.  Pry's  dingy 
little  back  parlour  in  London  to  the  luxuriant 
wilds  of  Africa. 

There,  on  the  evening  of  a  splendid  day,  he 
sat  down  to  rest  under  the  grateful  shade  of 
an  umbrageous  tree,  in  company  with  Major 
Garret  and  Lieutenant  Wilkins,  both  of  whom 
had  turned  out  to  be  men  after  Tom  Bro"vvn's 
own  heart.  They  were  both  bronzed  strapping 
warriors,  and  had  entered  those  regions  not 
only  with  a  view  to  hunting  lions,  but  also  for 
the  purpose  of  making  collections  of  the  plants 
and  insects  of  the  country,  the  major  being  a 
persevering  entomologist,  while  the  lieutenant 
was  enthusiastically  botanical.  To  the  delight 
of  these  gentlemen  they  found  that  Tom, 
although  not  deeply  learned  on  these  subjects, 
was  nevertheless  extremely  intelligent  and  ap- 
preciative. 

B 
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The  major  was  very  tall,  thin,  strong,  wiry, 
and  black-bearded.  The  lieutenant  was  very 
short,  thickset,  deep-chested,  and  powerfuL 
Tom  himself  was  burly,  ruddy,  broad,  and 
rather  above  middle  size. 

"  Now  this  is  what  I  call  real  felicity," 
observed  the  major,  pulling  out  a  pipe  which 
he  proceeded  to  filL  Tom  BroAvn  followed  his 
example,  and  Bob  "Wilkins,  who  was  not  a 
smoker,  and  had  a  somewhat  facetious  disposi- 
tion, amused  himself  by  quizzing  his  comrades 
and  carving  a  piece  of  wood  with  his  pen- 
knife. 

"  Does  the  '  real  felicity,'  major,  result  from 
the  tobacco  or  the  surrounding  circumstances'?" 
asked  Wilkins. 

"  From  both.  Bob,"  replied  the  other  with  a 
smile ;  "  and  you  need  not  spoil  my  felicity  by 
repeating  your  well-knoAvn  set  of  phrases  about 
the  evils  of  smoking,  for  I  know  them  all  by 
heart,  and  I  dare  say  so  does  Tom." 

"  Impossible,"  said  Willdns ;  "  I  have  not 
yet  been  two  weeks  in  his  company ;  he  can- 
not, therefore,  have  heard  a  tithe  of  the  irresist- 
ible arguments  which  I  bring  to  bear  on  that 
pernicious  practice,  and  which  I  hope  some 
day  to  throw  into  shape  and  give  to  the  public 
in  the  form  of  a  bulky  volume." 

"  Which  will  end  in  smoke,"  interrupted  the 
major. 
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"  In  a  literal  sense,  too,"  added  Tom  Brown, 
"for  it  will  be  sold  as  waste-paper  and  be  made 
up  into  matches." 

"  We  shall  see,"  retorted  "WUkins,  cutting 
carefully  round  the  right  nostril  of  a  baboon's 
head  which  he  had  carved  on  the  end  of  a 
walking-stick ;  "  meanwhile,  major,  as  you  are 
better  acquainted  than  we  are  with  this  out- 
landish country,  and  have  taken  on  yourself 
the  leadership  of  the  party,  will  you  condescend 
to  give  Tom  Brown  and  me  some  idea  of  your 
intended  movements — that  is,  if  smoke  and 
felicity  will  permit  you  to  do  so  V 

"With  pleasure,  my  dear  feUow,"  said  the 
major,  puffing  vigorously  for  a  few  moments 
to  get  his  pipe  well  alight.  "  It  was  my  inten- 
tion to  make  for  Big  Buffalo's  Village,  or  Kraal 
as  they  call  it  here,  and,  getting  the  assistance 
of  some  of  his  sable  Majesty's  subjects,  hunt 
the  country  in  his  neighbourhood,  but  I  heard 
from  Hicks  this  morning,  before  we  left  the 
camp,  that  a  band  of  traders,  at  a  Kraal  not 
far  from  us,  are  about  to  start  for  the  Zulu 
country,  and  it  struck  me  that  we  might  as 
well  join  forces  and  advance  together,  for  I 
prefer  a  large  party  to  a  small  one — there  is 
generally  more  fun  to  be  got  out  of  it." 

"  Would  it  be  weU  to  tie  ourselves  to  any 
onel"  asked  Tom  Brown.  "I  have  always 
found  that  a  small  party  is  more  manageable 
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than  a  large  one — however,  I  do  but  throw 
out  the  suggestion  in  all  humility," 

"  ^Ye  shall  not  necessarily  be  tied  to  them," 
replied  the  major,  re-lighting  his  pipe,  which 
had  a  bad  habit  of  going  out  when  he  talked ; 
"  we  may  keep  company  as  long  as  Ave  find  it 
agreeable  to  do  so,  aud  part  when  we  please. 
But  what  say  you  to  the  change  of  plan  1  I 
think  it  vnH  bring  us  into  a  better  hunting 
country." 

"  Whatever  you  think  best,  major,  will 
please  me,"  said  Tom,  "for  I'm  ignorant  of 
ever}i;hing  here,  and  place  myself  entirely 
under  your  directions," 

"  And  I  am  agreeable,"  added  Bob  "Wilkins, 

"  You  are  neither  agreeable  nor  gramma- 
tical," said  the  major, 

"  Well,  if  you  insist  on  it,  I  'm  agreed. 
But  do  put  your  pipe  out,  Tom,  and  let  us 
resume  our  march,  for  we  have  a  long  way  to 
go,  and  much  work  to  do  before  reaching  the 
camp  to-night." 

Thus  admonished,  Tom  Bro\\Ti  made  an 
extinguisher  of  the  end  of  his  fore-finger,  put 
liis  short  clay  pipe  in  his  waistcoat  pocket, 
and,  shouldering  his  rifle,  followed  liis  com- 
panions into  tlie  forest,  on  the  edge  of  which 
they  had  been  resting. 

The  country  through  which  they  passed  was 
extremely  beautiful,  particularly  in  the  eyes  of 
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our  hero,  for  whom  the  magnificence  of  tropical 
vegetation  never  lost  its  charms.  The  three 
sportsmen  had  that  morning  left  their  baggage, 
in  a  waggon  drawn  by  oxen,  in  charge  of 
Hicks  the  trader,  who  had  agreed  to  allow 
them  to  accompany  him  on  a  trading  expedi- 
tion, and  to  serve  them  in  the  capacity  of  guide 
and  general  servant.  They  had  made  a  detour 
through  the  forest  with  a  party  of  six  natives, 
under  the  guidance  of  a  CafiFre  servant  named 
Mafuta,  and  were  well  repaid  for  the  time 
thus  spent,  by  the  immense  variety  of  insects 
and  plants  which  the  naturalists  found  every- 
where. But  that  which  dehglited  them  most 
was  the  animal  life  with  which  the  whole 
region  teemed.  They  saw  immense  herds  of 
wolves,  deer  of  various  kinds,  hyenas,  elands, 
buffalo,  and  many  other  wild  beasts,  besides 
innumerable  flocks  of  water-fowl  of  all  kinds. 
But  they  passed  these  unmolested,  ha\dng  set 
their  hearts  that  day  on  securing  higher  game. 
As  WUkins  said,  "  nothing  short  of  a  lion, 
an  elephant,  a  rhinoceros,  or  hippopotamus" 
would  satisfy  them,  and  that  they  had  some 
chance  of  securing  one  or  more  of  these  formid- 
able brutes  was  clear,  because  their  voices  had 
been  several  times  heard,  and  their  footprints 
had  been  seen  everywhere. 

About  an  hour  after  resuming  their  walk,  the 
major  went  off  in  hot  pursuit  of  an  enormous 
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bee,  wliich  he  saw  humming  round  a  bush. 
About  the  same  time,  Wilkins  fell  behind  to 
examine  one  of  the  numerous  plants  that  were 
constantly  distracting  his  attention,  so  that  our 
hero  was  left  for  a  time  to  hunt  alone  with 
the  natives.  He  was  walking  a  considerable 
distance  in  advance  of  them  when  he  came  to 
a  dense  thicket  which  was  black  as  midnight, 
and  so  still  that  the  falling  of  a  leaf  might 
have  been  heard.  Tom  Brown  surveyed  the 
thicket  quietly  for  a  few  seconds,  and  observ- 
ing the  marks  of  some  large  animal  on  the 
ground,  he  beckoned  to  the  Caffre  who  carried 
Ms  spare  double-barrelled  gun.  Up  to  this 
date,  our  hero  had  not  shot  any  of  the 
large  denizens  of  the  African  wilderness,  and 
now  that  he  was  suddenly  called  upon  to  face 
what  he  believed  to  be  one  of  them,  he  acquitted 
himself  in  a  way  that  might  have  been  ex- 
pected of  a  member  of  the  Brown  family  !  He 
put  off  his  shoes,  cocked  his  piece,  and  entered 
the  thicket  alone — the  natives  declining  to 
enter  along  with  him.  Coolly  and  very  quietly 
he  advanced  into  the  gloomy  t^\'ilight  of  the 
thicket,  and  as  he  went  he  felt  as  though  all 
the  vivid  dreams  and  fervid  imaginings  about 
lions  that  had  ever  passed  through  his  mind 
from  earliest  infancy  were  rushing  upon  him 
in  a  concentrated  essence !  Yet  there  was  no 
outward  indication  of  the  burning   thoughts 
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within,  save  in  the  sparkle  of  his  dark  bro-mi 
eye,  and  the  flush  of  his  brown  cheek.  As  he 
wore  a  brown  shooting-coat,  he  may  be  said  to 
have  been  at  that  time  Brown  all  over ! 

He  had  proceeded  about  fifty  yards  or  so 
when,  just  as  he  turned  a  winding  in  the  path, 
he  found  himself  face  to  face  with  an  old 
buffalo-bull,  fast  asleep,  and  l}ing  down  not 
ten  yards  off.  To  drop  on  one  knee  and  level 
his  piece  was  the  work  of  an  instant,  but 
unfortunately  he  snapped  a  dry  twig  in  doing 
so.  The  eyes  of  the  huge  brute  opened  in- 
stantly, and  he  had  half  risen  before  the  loud 
report  of  the  gun  rang  through  the  thicket. 
Leaping  up,  Tom  Brown  took  advantage  of  the 
smoke  to  run  back  a  few  yards  and  spring 
behind  a  bush,  where  he  waited  to  observe  the 
result  of  his  shot.  It  was  more  tremendous 
than  he  had  expected.  A  crash  on  his  right 
told  him  that  another,  and  unsuspected,  deni 
zen  of  the  thicket  had  been  scared  from  his 
lair,  while  the  one  he  had  fired  at  was  on  his 
legs  snuffing  the  air  for  his  enemy.  Evidently 
the  wind  had  been  favourable,  for  immediately 
he  made  a  dead-set  and  charged  right  through 
the  bush  behind  which  our  hero  was  concealed. 
Tom  leaped  on  one  side ;  the  buffalo-bull 
turned  short  round  and  made  another  dash 
at  him.  There  was  only  the  remnant  of  the 
shattered  bush  between  the  two;  the  buffalo 
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stood  for  a  few  seconds  eyeing  him  furiously, 
the  blood  streaming  down  its  face  from  a 
bullet-hole  between  the  two  eyes,  and  its  head 
garnished  with  a  torn  mass  of  the  bush.  Again 
it  charged,  and  again  Tom,  unable  to  get  a 
favourable  chance  for  his  second  barrel,  leaped 
aside  and  evaded  it  with  diflSculty,  Tlie  bush 
was  noAV  trampled  down,  and  scarcely  formed  a 
shadow  of  a  screen  between  them ;  nevertheless 
Tom  stood  his  ground,  hoping  to  get  a  shot  at 
the  bull's  side,  and  never  for  a  single  instant 
taking  his  eye  off  him.  Once  more  he  charged, 
and  again  our  hero  escaped.  He  did  not  ven- 
ture, however,  to  stand  another,  but  turned  and 
fled,  closely  followed  by  the  infuriated  animal. 
A  few  yards  in  front  the  path  turned  at 
almost  right  angles.  Tom  thought  he  felt 
the  hot  breath  of  his  pursuer  on  his  neck  as 
he  doubled  actively  round  the  corner.  His 
enemy  could  neither  diverge  from  nor  check 
his  onward  career;  right  through  a  fearfully 
tangled  thicket  he  went,  and  broke  into  the 
open  beyond,  carr}'ing  an  immense  pile  of 
rubbish  on  his  horns.  Tom  instantly  threw 
himself  on  his  back  in  the  thicket  to  avoid 
being  seen,  and  hoped  that  his  native  followers 
would  now  attract  tlie  bull's  attention,  but  not 
one  of  them  made  his  appearance,  so  he  started 
up,  and  just  as  the  disappointed  animal  had 
broken  away  over   tlie  plain,  going  straight 
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from  him,  he  gave  him  the  second  barrel,  and 
hit  him  high  up  on  the  last  rib  on  the  off 
side,  in  front  of  the  hip.  He  threw  up  his 
tail,  made  a  tremendous  bound  in  the  air,  dashed 
through  bush-thorns  so  dense  and  close  that  it 
seemed  perfectly  marvellous  how  he  managed 
it,  and  feU  dead  within  two  hundred  yards  * 

The  moment  it  feU,  the  natives  descended 
from  the  different  trees  in  which  they  had 
taken  refuge  at  the  commencement  of  the 
fray,  and  were  lavish  in  their  compliments; 
but  Tom,  who  felt  that  he  had  been  deserted 
in  the  hour  of  need,  did  not  receive  these 
very  graciously,  and  there  is  no  saying  how 
far  he  might  have  proceeded  in  rebuking 
his  followers  (for  the  Brown  family  is  pug- 
nacious under  provocation),  had  not  the  major's 
voice  been  heard  in  the  distance,  shouting — 

"  Hallo  !  look  out !  a  buffalo !  where  are  you, 
Tom  Brown,  Wilkins!" 

"  HaUo  ! "  he  added,  bursting  suddenly  into 
the  open  where  they  were  standing,  "  Avhat's 
this — a — a  buffalo  1  dead  !  Have  'ee  killed  him  ] 
why,  I  saw  him  alive  not  two  minutes " 


*  If  the  reader  should  desire  fuller  accounts  of  such 
battles,  ■we  recommend  to  him  "African  Himting,"  a  very 
interesting  Tvork,  by  W.  C.  Bal'win,  Esq.,  to  whom,  vrith 
Dr.  Liviugston,  Du  Chaillou,  and  others,  I  am  indebted 
for  most  of  the  information  contained  in  this  Volume. — 
R.  M.  B.  19 
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His  speech  was  cut  short  by  a  loud  roar,  as 
the  buffalo  he  had  been  in  chase  of,  scared  by 
the  approach  of  Wilkins,  burst  through  the 
underwood  and  charged  down  on  the  whole 
party.  They  fled  right  and  left,  but  as  the 
brute  passed,  "Wilkins,  from  the  other  side  of 
the  open,  fired  at  it  and  put  a  ball  in  just 
behind  the  shoulder-blade.  It  did  not  fall, 
however,  and  the  three  hunters  ran  after  it  at 
fuU  speed,  "Wilkins  leading,  Tom  Brown  next, 
and  the  major  last.  The  natives  kept  well 
out  of  harm's  way  on  either  side;  not  that 
they  were  unusually  timid  fellows,  but  they 
probably  felt  that  where  such  able  hands  were 
at  work  it  was  unnecessary  for  them  to 
interfere ! 

As  the  major  went  racing  clumsily  along — 
for  he  was  what  may  be  called  an  ill -join  ted 
man,  nevertheless  as  bold  as  a  lion  and  a 
capital  shot — he  heard  a  clatter  of  hoofs  behind 
him,  and,  looking  over  his  shoulder,  observed 
another  buffalo  in  full  career  behind.  He 
stopped  instantly,  took  quick  aim  at  the 
animal's  breast  and  fired,  but  apparently 
without  effect.  There  chanced  to  be  a  forked 
tree  close  at  hand,  to  which  the  major  rushed 
and  scrambled  up  with  amazing  rapidity.  He 
was  knocked  out  of  it  again  quite  as  quickly 
by  the  shock  of  the  tremendous  charge  made 
by  the  buffalo,  which  almost  split  its  skull,  and 
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rolled  over  dead  at  the  tree-root,  shot  right 
through  the  heart. 

Meanwhile  Tom  Brown  and  the  lieutenant 
had  overtaken  and  killed  the  other  animal,  so 
that  they  returned  to  camp  well  laden  with 
the  best  part  of  the  meat  of  three  buffaloes. 

Here,  while  resting  after  the  toils  of  the 
day,  beside  the  roaring  camp-fires,  and  eating 
their  well-earned  supper,  Hicks  the  trader 
told  them  that  a  native  had  brought  news 
of  a  desperate  attack  by  lions  on  a  kraal  not 
more  than  a  day's  journey  from  where  they  lay. 

"  It 's  not  far  out  o'  the  road,"  said  Hicks, 
who  was  a  white  man — of  what  country  no 
one  knew — with  a  skin  so  weather-beaten  by 
constant  exposure  that  it  was  more  like  leather 
than  flesh ;  "  if  you  want  some  sport  in  that 
way,  I  'd  advise  'ee  to  go  there  to-morrow." 

"Want  some  sport  in  that  way!"  echoed 
Wilkins  in  an  excited  tone;  "why,  what  do 
you  suppose  we  came  here  fori  Of  course 
we  '11  go  there  at  once, — that  is,  if  my  comrades 
have  no  objection." 

**  With  all  my  heart,"  said  the  major  with  a 
Bmile,  as  he  carefully  fiUed  his  beloved  pipe. 

Tom  Brown  said  nothing;  but  he  smoked 
his  pipe  quietly,  and  nodded  his  head  gently, 
and  felt  a  slight  but  decided  swelling  of  the 
heart,  as  he  murmured  inwardly  to  himself, 
"  Yes,  I  '11  have  a  slap  at  the  lions  to-morrow." 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Df  WHICH  GREAT  DEEDS  ARE  DO'S,  A>T)  TOM  BROWN  HAS  A 
NARROW  ESCAPE. 

BUT  Tom  was  wrong.  Either  the  report 
had  been  false,  or  the  lions  had  a  special 
intimation  that  certain  destruction  approached 
them;  for  our  hunters  waited  two  nights  at 
the  native  kraal  without  seeing  one,  although 
the  black  king  thereof  stoutly  aflBrmed  that 
they  had  attacked  the  cattle  enclosures  nearly 
every  night  for  a  week  past,  and  committed 
great  havoc. 

One  piece  of  good  fortune,  however,  at- 
tended them,  which  was  that  they  unexpec- 
tedly met  with  the  large  party  which  the 
major  had  expressed  his  wish  to  join.  It  con- 
sisted of  about  thirty  men,  four  of  whom  were 
sportsmen,  and  the  rest  natives,  with  about 
twenty  women  and  children,  twelve  horses, 
seventy  oxen,  five  wagons,  and  a  few  dogs, — 
all  under  the  leadership  of  a  trader  named 
Hardy. 

Numerous  though  the  oxen  were,  there  were 
not  too  many  of  them,  as  the  reader  may  easily 
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believe  when  vre  tell  him  that  the  ■wagons 
were  very  large,  clumsy,  and  hea^dly  laden, — 
one  oi  them,  besides  other  things,  carrying  a 
small  boat — and  that  it  occasionally  required 
the  powers  of  twenty  oxen  to  drag  one  wagon 
up  some  of  the  bad  hills  they  encountered  on 
the  journey  to  the  Zulu  country. 

The  four  sportsmen,  who  were  named  respec- 
tively Pearson,  Ogilvie,  Anson,  and  Brand, 
were  overjoyed  at  the  addition  to  the  party  of 
Tom  Brown  and  his  companions,  the  more  so 
that  Tom  was  a  doctor,  for  the  constitutions  of 
two  of  them,  Ogilvie  and  Anson,  had  proved 
to  be  scarcely  capable  of  withstanding  the  eVil 
effects  of  the  climate.  Tom  prescribed  for 
them  so  successfully  that  they  soon  regained 
their  strength, — a  result  which  he  believed, 
however,  was  fully  as  much  due  to  the  cheer- 
ing effects  of  the  addition  to  their  social  ciixle 
as  to  medicine. 

Having  rested  *^  the  kraal  a  few  days, 
partly  to  recruit  the  travellers,  and  partly  to 
give  the  lions  an  opportunity  of  returning  and 
being  shot,  the  whole  band  set  forth  on  their 
journey  to  the  Umveloose  river,  ha^dng  pre\i- 
ously  rendered  the  king  of  the  kraal  and  his 
subjects  happy  by  a  liberal  present  of  beads, 
brass  wii-e,  blue  calico,  and  blankets. 

At  the  kraal  they  had  procured  a  large 
quantity  of  provisions  for  the  journey — amo- 
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bella  meal  for  porridge,  mealies,  rice,  beans, 
potatoes,  and  water-melons ;  and,  while  there, 
they  had  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  as  much  milk 
as  they  could  drink ;  so  that  all  the  party 
were  in  pretty  good  condition  and  excellent 
spirits  when  they  left.  But  this  did  not  last 
very  long,  for  the  weather  suddenly  changed, 
and  rain  fell  in  immense  quantities.  The  long 
rank  grass  of  those  regions  became  so  satu- 
rated that  it  was  impossible  to  keep  one's-self 
dry ;  and,  to  add  to  their  discomforts,  mosqui- 
toes increased  in  numbers  to  such  an  extent 
that  some  of  the  European  travellers  could 
scarcely  obtain  a  wink  of  sleep. 

"  Oh  dear ! "  groaned  poor  "Wilkins,  one 
night  as  he  lay  between  the  major  and  Tom 
Brown  on  the  wet  grass  under  the  shelter  of  a 
bullock  wagon  covered  with  a  wet  blanket; 
"  how  I  wish  that  the  first  mosquito  had  never 
been  bom ! " 

"  If  the  world  could  get  on  without  rain," 
growled  the  major, "  my  felicity  would  be  com- 
plete. There  is  a  particular  stream  which 
courses  down  the  underside  of  the  right  shaft 
of  the  wagon,  and  meets  with  some  obstruc- 
tion just  at  the  point  which  causes  it  to  pour 
continuously  down  my  neck.  I  've  shifted  my 
position  t^vice,  but  it  appears  to  follow  me,  and 
I  have  had  sensations  for  the  last  quarter  of  an 
hour  which  induce  me  to  believe  that  a  rivulet 
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is  bridged  by  the  small  of  my  back.  Ha ! 
have  you  killed  him  this  time  'i " 

The  latter  remark  was  addressed  to  Tom 
Brown,  who  had  for  some  time  past  been 
^'igo^ously  engaged  slapping  his  own  face  in 
the  vain  hope  of  slaying  his  tormentors — vain, 
not  only  because  they  were  too  quick  to  be 
caught  in  that  way,  but  also,  because,  if  slain 
by  hundreds  at  every  blow,  there  would  still 
have  remained  thousands  more  to  come  on ! 

"  No,"  replied  Tom,  with  a  touch  of  bitter- 
ness in  his  tone ;  "  he 's  not  dead  yet," 

"He!"  exclaimed  Wilkins;  "do  you  mean 
to  say  that  you  are  troubled  by  only  one  of  the 
vile  creatures  1" 

"  Oh,  no  ! "  said  Tom ;  "  there  are  millions 
of 'em  humming  viciously  round  my  head  at 
this  moment,  but  one  of  them  is  so  big  and 
assiduous  that  I  have  come  to  recognise  his 
voice — there !  d'you  hear  it  ]" 

"Hear  it!"  cried  Wilkins;  "how  can  you 
expect  me  to  hear  one  of  yours  when  I  am 
engaged  with  a  host  of  my  own  1  Ah !  but  I 
hear  that"  he  added,  laughing,  as  another  tre- 
mendous crack  resounded  from  Tom  Brown's 
cheek ;  "  what  a  tough  skin  you  must  have,  to 
be  sure,  to  stand  such  treatment ! " 

"  I  am  lost  in  admiration  of  the  amiableness 
of  your  temper,  Tom,"  remarked  the  major. 
"  K  I  were  to  get  such  a  slap  in  the  face  as  that, 
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even  from  myself,  I  could  not  help  flying  in  a 
passion.     Hope  the  enemy  is  defeated  at  last ! " 

"  I — I — think  so,"  said  Tom,  in  that  medi- 
tative tone  which  assures  the  listener  that  the 
speaker  is  intensely  on  the  qui  live;  "yes,  I 
beheve  I  have — eh — no — there  he — oh ! " 

Another  pistol-shot  slap  concluded  the  sen- 
tence, and  poor  Tom's  companions  in  sorrow 
burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter. 

"Let  'im  bite,  sir,"  growled  the  deep  bass 
voice  of  Hardy,  who  lay  under  a  neighboui'iug 
wagon ;  "  when  he 's  got  his  beak  well  shoved 
into  you,  and  begins  to  suck,  he  can't  get  away 
so  quick,  'cause  of  ha\in'  to  pull  it  out  again ! 
hit  out  hard  and  quick  then,  an'  you  're  sure  of 
him.  But  the  best  way 's  to  let  'em  bite,  an' 
go  to  sleep." 

"Good  advice;  I'll  try  to  take  it,"  said 
Tom,  turning  round  with  a  sigh,  and  burying 
his  face  in  the  blanket.  His  companions  fol- 
lowed his  example,  and  in  spite  of  rain  and 
mosquitoes  were  soon  fast  asleep. 

This  wet  weather  had  a  very  depressing 
effect  on  their  spirits,  and  made  the  region  so 
unhealthy  that  it  began  ere  long  to  tell  on  the 
weaker  members  of  the  sporting  party ;  as  for 
the  natives,  they,  being  inured  to  it,  were  proof 
against  everything.  Being  all  but  naked  they 
did  not  suffer  from  wet  garments ;  and  as  they 
smeared  their  bodies  over  with  grease,  the  rain 
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ran  off  them  as  it  does  off  the  ducks.  HoAvever, 
it  did  not  last  long  at  that  time.  In  a  few 
days  the  sky  cleared,  and  the  spirits  of  the 
party  revived  with  their  health. 

The  amount  of  animal  life  seen  on  the 
journey  was  amazing.  All  travellers  in  Africa 
have  borne  testimony  to  the  fact  that  it 
teems  with  animals.  The  descriptions  which, 
not  many  years  ago,  were  deemed  fabulous, 
have  been  repeated  to  us  as  sober  truth  by 
men  of  unquestionable  veracity.  Indeed,  no 
description,  however  vivid,  can  convey  to  those 
whose  personal  experience  has  been  limited  to 
the  fields  of  Britain  an  adequate  conception  of 
the  teeming  millions  of  living  creatures,  great 
and  small,  four-footed  and  winged,  which  swarm 
in  the  dense  forests  and  mighty  plains  of  tho 
African  wilderness. 

Of  course  the  hunters  of  the  party  were  con- 
stantly on  the  alert,  and  great  was  the  slaughter 
done,  but  great  also  was  the  capacity  of  the 
natives  for  devouring  animal  food,  so  that  very 
little  of  the  sport  could  be  looked  upon  in  the 
light  of  life  taken  in  vain. 

Huge  and  curious,  as  weU  as  beautiful,  were 
the  creatures  "  bagged." 

On  one  occasion  Tom  Brown  went  out  with 
the  rest  of  the  party  on  horseback  after  some 
elephants,  the  tracks  of  which  had  been  seen 
the  day  before.     In  the  coui'se  of  the  day  Tom 
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was  separated  from  his  companions,  but  being 
of  an  easy-going  disposition,  and  having  been 
bom  with  a  thorough  belief  in  the  impossibility 
of  anything  very  serious  happening  to  him,  he 
was  not  much  alarmed,  and  continued  to  foUow 
what  he  thought  were  the  tracks  of  elephants, 
expecting  every  moment  to  fall  in  with,  or 
hear  shots  from  his  friends. 

During  the  journey  Tom  had  seen  the  major, 
who  was  an  old  sportsman,  kill  several  elephants, 
so  that  he  conceived  himself  to  be  quite  able 
for  that  duty  if  it  should  devolve  upon  him. 
He  was  walking  his  horse  quietly  along  a  sort 
of  path  that  skirted  a  piece  of  thicket  when  he 
heard  a  tremendous  crashing  of  trees,  and  look- 
ing up  saw  a  troop  of  fifty  or  sixty  elephants 
dashing  away  through  a  grove  of  mapani  trees. 
Tom  at  once  put  spurs  to  his  horse,  unslung 
his  large-bore  double-barrelled  gun,  and  coming 
close  up  to  a  cow-elephant,  sent  a  ball  into  her 
behind  the  shoulder.  She  did  not  drop,  so  he 
gave  her  another  shot,  when  she  fell  heavily  to 
the  ground. 

At  that  moment  he  heard  a  shot  not  far  off. 
Immediately  afterwards  there  was  a  sound  of 
trampling  feet  which  rapidly  increased,  and  in 
a  few  moments  the  whole  band  of  elephants 
came  rushing  back  towards  him,  having  been 
turned  by  the  major  with  a  party  of  natives. 
Not  having  completed  the  loading  of  his  guu, 
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Tom  hastily  rode  behind  a  dense  bush,  and 
concealed  himself  as  well  as  he  could.  The 
herd  turned  aside  just  before  reaching  the  bush, 
and  passed  him  about  a  hundred  yards  off  with 
a  tremendous  rush,  their  trunks  and  tails  in 
the  air,  and  the  major  and  Wilkins,  with  a  lot  of 
natives  and  dogs,  in  full  pursuit.  Tom  was 
beginning  to  regret  that  he  had  not  fired  a 
long  shot  at  them,  when  he  heard  a  crash  be- 
hind him,  and  looking  back  saw  a  monstrous 
bull-elephant  making  a  terrific  charge  at  him. 
It  was  a  wounded  animal,  mad  with  rage  and 
pain,  which  had  caught  sight  of  him  in  passing. 
Almost  before  he  was  aware  of  its  approach  it 
went  crashing  through  the  thicket  trumpeting 
furiously,  and  bearing  down  trees,  bushes,  and 
everything  before  it. 

Tom  lay  forward  on  the  neck  of  his  steed 
and  drove  the  spurs  into  him.  Away  they 
went  like  the  wind  with  the  elephant  close 
behind.  In  his  anxiety  Tom  cast  his  eyes  too 
often  behind  him.  Before  he  could  avoid  it 
he  was  close  on  the  top  of  a  very  steep  slope, 
or  stony  hill,  which  went  down  about  fifty 
yards  to  the  plain  below.  To  rein  up  was 
impossible,  to  go  down  would  have  been  almost 
certain  death  to  horse  and  maiL  With  death 
before  and  behind,  our  hero  had  no  alternative 
but  to  swerve,  for  the  trunk  of  the  huge 
creature  was  already  almost  over  the  haimch  of 
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his  terrified  horse.  He  did  swerve.  Pulling  the 
horse  on  his  haunches  and  swinging  him  round 
at  the  same  moment  as  if  on  a  pivot,  he  made 
a  bound  to  the  left.  The  elephant  passed  him 
with  a  shriek  like  that  of  a  railway  engine, 
stuck  out  its  feet  before  it,  and  went  sliding 
wildly  down  the  slope — as  little  boys  are  some- 
times wont  to  do — sending  dust,  stones,  and 
rubbish  in  a  stupendous  cloud  before  him.  At 
the  foot  he  lost  his  balance,  and  the  last  that 
Tom  saw  of  him  was  a  flourish  of  his  stumpy 
tail  as  he  went  heels  over  head  to  the  bottom 
of  the  hill.  But  he  could  not  stop  to  see  more ; 
his  horse  was  away  with  him,  and  fled  over 
the  plain  on  the  wings  of  terror  for  a  mile  in 
the  opposite  direction  before  he  consented  to 
be  pulled  up. 

Tom's  companions,  meanwhile,  had  shot  two 
elephants — one  a  cow,  the  other  a  pretty  old 
calf,  and  on  their  way  back  to  camp  they  killed 
a  bufi'alo.  The  other  hunters  had  been  also 
successful,  so  that  the  camp  resounded  with 
noisy  demonstrations  of  joy,  and  the  atmos- 
phere ere  long  became  redolent  of  the  fumes  of 
roasting  meat,  while  the  black  bodies  of  the 
natives  absolutely  glittered  with  grease. 

On  summing  up  the  result  of  the  day's  work, 
it  was  found  that  they  had  bagged  six  elephants, 
three  elands,  two  buflaloes,  and  a  variety  ot 
smaller  game. 


Charged  ey  ax  Elephant. 
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**A  good  bag,"  observed  the  major  as  he 
sipped  his  tea ;  "  but  I  have  seen  better.  How- 
ever, we  must  rest  content.  By  the  way, 
Pearson,  they  tell  me  you  had  a  narrow  escape 
from  a  buffalo-bull." 

"So  I  had,"  replied  Pearson,  pausing  in 
the  midst  of  a  hearty  meal  that  he  was  making 
off  a  baked  elephant's  foot;  "but  for  Anson 
there  I  believe  it  would  have  been  my  last 
hunt." 

"  How  did  he  help  you  1"  asked  Tom  Brown. 

"Come,  tell  them,  Anson,  you  know  best," 
said  Pearson ;  "  I  am  too  busy  yet  to  talk." 

"  Oh,  it  was  simple  enough,"  said  Anson  with 
a  laugh.  "  He  and  I  had  gone  off  together 
after  a  small  herd  of  buffaloes,  Ogilvie  and 
Brand  were  away  following  up  the  spoor  of  an 
elephant.  AVe  came  upon  the  buffaloes  unex- 
pectedly, and  at  the  first  shot  Pearson  dropped 
one  dead — shot  through  the  heart.  We  were 
both  on  foot,  having  left  our  horses  behind, 
because  the  ground  was  too  stony  for  them. 
After  a  hard  chase  of  two  hours  we  came  up 
with  the  herd.  Pearson  fired  at  a  young  bull 
and  broke  its  leg,  nevertheless  it  went  off 
briskly  on  the  remaining  three,  so  I  fired  and 
shot  off  its  tail.  This  appeared  to  tickle  his 
fancy,  for  he  turned  at  once  and  charged  Pearson, 
who  dropped  his  gun,  sprang  into  a  thorn-tree 
and  clambered  out  of  reach  only  just  in  time  to 
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escape  the  brute,  which  grazed  his  heel  in  pass- 
ing.    Poor  fellow,  he  got  such  a  fright " 

"  False ! "  cried  Pearson,  with  his  mouth  full 
of  meat. 

"  That  he  fell  off  the  tree,"  continued  Anson, 
"  and  the  bull  turned  to  charge  again,  so,  out 
of  pity  for  my  friend,  I  stopped  him  with  a 
bullet  in  the  chest." 

"  It  was  well  done,  Anson,  I  'm  your  debtor 
for  life,"  said  Pearson,  holding  out  his  plate ; 
"just  give  me  a  little  more  of  that  splendid 
foot  and  you  'U  increase  the  debt  immeasurably ; 
you  see  the  adventure  has  not  taken  away  my 
appetite." 

As  he  said  this  a  savage  growl  was  heard 
close  to  the  wagon  beside  which  they  were 
seated.  It  was  followed  by  a  howl  from  one 
of  the  dogs.  They  all  sprang  up  and  ran 
towards  the  spot  whence  the  sound  came,  just 
in  time  to  see  a  panther  bounding  away  with 
one  of  the  dogs.  A  terrific  yell  of  rage  burst 
from  every  one,  and  each  hastily  threw  some- 
thing or  other  at  the  bold  intruder.  Pearson 
flung  his  knife  and  fork  at  it,  having  forgotten 
to  drop  those  light  weapons  when  he  leaped 
up.  The  major  hurled  after  it  a  liea\y  mass 
of  firewood.  Hardy  and  Hicks  flung  the 
huge  marrow  bones  with  which  they  happened 
to  be  engaged  at  the  time.  Tom  Bro^vn  swung 
a  large  axe  after  it,  and  Wilkins,  in  desperation, 
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eliied  bis  cap  at  it !  But  all  missed  their  mark, 
and  tlie  panther  -n-ould  certainly  have  carried 
off  his  prize  had  not  a  very  tail  and  powerfully- 
biult  Caffre,  named  Mafuta,  darted  at  it  an 
assegais,  or  long  native  spear,  ■which,  wounding 
it  sHghtly,  caused  it  to  drop  its  prey. 

The  poor  dog  was  severely  hurt  about  the 
neck ;  it  recovered,  however,  soon  afterwards. 
The  same  night  on  which  this  occurred,  one  of 
the  oxen  was  killed  by  a  lion,  but  although 
aU  the  people  were  more  or  less  on  the  alert, 
the  monarch  of  the  woods  escaped  unpunished. 

At  an  early  hour  next  morning  the  train  of 
wagons  got  into  motion,  and  the  hunters  went 
out  to  their  usual  occupatioa. 


20 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

TOM  SEES  VrONDERFtJL  SIGHTS,  ASSD  AT  LAST  HAS  HI8 
DREAMS  FULFILLED. 

THUS  the  travellers  advanced  day  by  day — 
sometimes  in  sunshine,  sometimes  in  rain, 
now  successful  in  hunting  and  now  unsuccessful 
— until  they  reached  the  Zulu  country  and  the 
banks  of  the  river  Umveloose, 

Here  they  called  a  halt  for  a  time,  and  began 
to  hunt  A^gorously  in  all  directions,  aiming  at 
every  species  of  game.  Our  hero's  first  intro- 
duction to  the  river  scenery  was  interesting,  to 
himself  at  least,  and  singular.  Having  placed 
himself  at  the  disposal  of  his  friends  to  be  ap- 
pointed to  whatever  duty  they  pleased,  he  was 
sent  off  in  the  small  boat  belonging  to  the  party 
with  plenty  of  ammunition  and  provisions ; 
Lieutenant  Wilkins  being  his  companion,  and 
the  tall  Caffre,  Mafuta,  his  guide  and  instructor 
in  African  warfare  against  the  brute  creation. 

Between  Tom  Brown  and  this  man  Mafuta 
there  had  sprung  up  a  species  of  friendship, 
which  grew  stronger  the  more   they  became 
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acquainted  ■mth  each  other.  IMafuta  was  an 
unusually  honest,  affectionate  and  straightfor- 
ward Caffre,  who  had  been  much  in  the  settle- 
ments, and  could  speak  a  little  English.  He 
first  drew  forth  our  hero's  regard  by  nursing 
him  with  almost  womanly  tenderness  during  a 
three  days'  severe  illness  at  the  beginning  of 
the  journey.  Thereafter  Tom  gained  his  affec- 
tion by  repeated  little  acts  of  kindness,  done 
in  a  quiet,  off-hand,  careless  way,  as  though  he 
had  pleasure  in  being  kind,  and  did  not  care 
much  whether  the  kindness  were  appreciated 
or  not.  He  also  excited  his  admiration  by 
the  imperturbable  coolness  and  smiling  good 
humour  with  which  he  received  every  event  in 
life, — from  the  offer  of  an  elephant  steak  to  the 
charge  of  a  black  rhinoceros.  Mafuta  was 
also  fond  of  "Wilkins, — but  he  worshipped  Tom 
Brown. 

On  reaching  the  river  the  boat  was  launched 
in  a  part  where  there  was  nothing  particularly 
striking  to  merit  notice,  so  Tom  said  : — 

"D'you  know.  Bob,  I've  taken  a  fancy  to 
ramble  alone  for  an  hour  along  the  banks  of 
this  river;  will  you,  like  a  good  fellow,  get 
into  the  boat  with  INIafuta,  and  let  me  go  along 
the  banks  on  foot  for  a  few  miles.  As  your 
work  will  only  be  dropping  down  stream,  you 
won't  find  it  hard." 

*•  By  all  means,  Tom,  a  pleasant  journey  to 
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you,  but  see  that  you  don't  fall  into  the  jaws  of 
a  hon  or  a  crocodile ! " 

Our  hero  smiled  as  he  waved  his  hand  to 
his  companions,  and,  turning  away,  was  soon 
lost  to  sight  among  the  hushes. 

Isow  the  fact  was  that  Tom  Brown,  so  far 
from  being  the  unromantic  creature  that  his 
name  is  erroneously  supposed  to  imply,  had 
such  a  superabundance  of  romance  in  his  com- 
position that  he  had,  for  some  time  past,  longed 
to  get  away  from  his  companions  and  the  noise 
and  bustle  of  the  wagon  train,  and  go  oif 
alone  into  the  solitudes  of  the  great  African 
wilderness,  there  to  revel  in  the  full  enjoyment 
of  the  fact  that  he  was  in  reality  far  far  away 
from  the  haunts  of  civilized  men, — alone  with 
primaeval  Nature ! 

Tlie  day  happened  to  be  delightful.  Not 
too  hot  for  walking,  yet  warm  enough  to  in- 
cline one  of  Tom's  temperament  to  throw  open 
his  vest  and  bare  his  broad  bosom  to  any 
breeze  that  might  chance  to  gambol  through  the 
forest.  With  characteristic  nonchalance  he 
puslied  his  wide-awake  off  his  forehead  for  the 
sake  of  coolness,  and  in  so  doing  tilted  it  very 
much  on  one  side,  which  gave  him  a  somewhat 
rakish  air.  He  carried  his  hea\7'  double- 
barrelled  gun  on  one  of  his  broad  slioulders 
with  the  butt  behind  him,  and  his  right  hand 
grasping  the  muzzle,  wliile  in  his  left  he  held 
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a  handkercHef,  Tsdth  which  he  occasionally 
wiped  his  heated  brow.  It  was  evident  that 
Tom  experienced  the  eflfects  of  the  heat  much, 
but  he  did  not  suffer  from  it.  He  perspired 
profusely,  breathed  heavily,  and  swaggered  un- 
wittingly, while  a  beaming  smile  played  on 
his  ruddy  countenance,  which  told  of  peace 
with  himself  and  with  all  mankind. 

Not  so,  however,  Avith  brute  kind,  as  became 
apparent  after  he  had  advanced  about  half  a 
mile  in  a  dreamy  state  do^wn  the  banks  of  the 
quiet  river,  for,  happening  to  observe  something 
of  a  ta-vvny  yellow  colour  among  the  bushes, 
he  brought  his  giin  to  the  "  present"  with  great 
precipitancy,  cocked  both  barrels,  and  advanced 
with  the  utmost  caution. 

Up  to  this  period  he  had  not  been  successful 
in  accomplishing  his  great  wish — the  shooting 
of  a  lion.  Many  a  time  had  he  heard  the 
strong  voices  of  the  brutes,  and  once  or  twice 
had  seen  their  forms  dimly  in  the  night  sneak- 
ing round  the  bullock- wagons,  but  he  had  not 
yet  managed  to  get  a  fair  full  view  of  the 
forest  king,  or  a  good  shot  at  him.  His  heart 
now  beat  high  with  hope,  for  he  believed  that 
he  was  about  to  realize  his  ancient  dream. 
Slowly,  step  by  step,  he  advanced,  avoiding  the 
dense  bushes,  stepping  lightly  over  the  small 
ones,  insinuating  himself  through  holes  and 
round  stems,  and  conducting  himself  in  a  way 
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that  would  have  done  credit  to  a  North 
American  Indian,  until  he  gained  a  tree,  close 
on  the  other  side  of  which  he  knew  the  tawny 
object  lay.  With  beating  heart,  but  steady 
hand  and  frowning  eye,  he  advanced  another 
step  and  found — that  the  object  was  a  yellow 
stone ! 

There  was  a  sudden  motion  about  Tom's 
jaws,  as  if  he  had  gnashed  his  teeth,  and  a 
short  gasp  issued  from  his  mouth,  but  that  was 
all.  The  compressed  steam  was  off;  a  smile 
wrinkled  his  visage  immediately  after,  and 
quietly  uncocking  his  gun  he  threw  it  over  his 
shoulder  and  resumed  his  march. 

On  rounding  a  point  a  few  minutes  after,  he 
was  again  arrested  by  a  scene  which,  while  it 
charmed,  amazed  him.  Often  had  he  observed 
the  multitudes  of  living  creatures  ■with  which 
the  Creator  has  peopled  that  great  continent, 
but  never  before  had  he  beheld  such  a  concen- 
trated picture  as  was  presented  at  that  moment. 
Before  him  lay  a  wide  stretch  of  the  river, 
so  wide,  and  apparently  currentless,  that  it 
seemed  like  a  calm  lake,  and  so  perfectly  still 
that  every  object  on  and  around  it  was  faith- 
fully mirrored  on  its  depths — even  the  fleecy 
clouds  that  floated  in  the  calm  sky  were  re- 
peated far  down  in  the  azure  vault  below. 

Every  part  of  this  beautiful  scene  teemed 
with  living  creatures  of  every  sort  and  size, 
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from  the  huge  alligators  that  lay  like  stranded 
logs  upon  the  mud-banks,  basking  in  the  sun, 
to  the  tiny  plover  that  waded  in  cheerful 
activity  among  the  sedges.  There  were  tall 
reeds  in  many  places,  and  among  these  were 
thousands  of  cranes,  herons,  flamingoes,  and 
other  members  of  that  long-necked  and  long- 
legged  family ;  some  engaged  in  solemnly 
searching  for  food,  while  others,  already  gorged, 
stood  gravely  on  one  leg,  as  if  that  position 
assisted  digestion,  and  watched  with  quiet 
satisfaction  the  proceedings  of  their  companions. 
The  glassy  surface  of  the  mirror  was  covered 
in  places  with  a  countless  host  of  geese,  wid- 
geons, teals,  and  other  water-fowl,  either  gam- 
bolling about  in  sport,  or  sleeping  away  a 
recent  surfeit,  and  thousands  of  other  small 
birds  and  beasts  swarmed  about  everywhere, 
giving  a  sort  of  faint  indication  of  the  incon- 
ceivable numbers  of  the  still  smaller  creatures 
which  were  there,  though  not  visible  to  the 
observer.  But  Tom's  interest  was  chiefly 
centered  on  the  huge  animals — the  crocodiles 
and  hippopotami — which  sprawled  or  floated 
about. 

Not  far  from  the  bush  from  behind  which 
he  gazed  two  large  crocodiles  lay  basking  on  a 
mud-bank — rugged  and  rough  in  the  hide  as 
two  ancient  trees — the  one  using  the  back  of 
the  other  as  a  pillow.     A  little  beyond  these 
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three  hippopotami  floated  in  the  water,  only 
the  upper  parts  of  their  heads  and  rotund 
bodies  being  visible.  These  lay  so  motionless 
that  they  might  have  been  mistaken  for  float- 
ing puncheons,  and  the  observer  would  have 
thought  them  asleep  had  he  not  noticed  an 
occasional  turn  of  the  whites  of  their  small 
eyes,  and  a  slight  pufl"  of  steam  and  water 
from  their  tightly-compressed  nostrils. 

Truly  it  was  a  grand  sight ;  one  calculated 
to  awaken  in  the  most  unthinking  minds  some 
thoughts  about  the  infinite  power  of  Him  who 
made  them  all.  Tom's  mind  did  rise  upwards 
for  a  little.  Although  not  at  that  time  very 
seriously  inclined,  he  was,  nevertheless,  a  man 
whose  mind  had  been  trained  to  think  with 
reverence  of  his  Creator.  He  was  engaged 
in  solemn  contemplation  of  the  scene  before 
him,  when  a  deep  gurgling  plunge  almost  under 
the  bush  at  his  feet  aroused  him.  It  was  a  hip- 
popotamus which  had  been  standing  on  the  river 
brink  within  six  yards  of  the  muzzle  of  his  gun. 
Tom  cocked  and  presented,  but  thinking  that 
the  position  of  the  animal  did  not  aff'ord  him  a 
good  chance  of  killing  it,  he  waited,  feeling 
sure,  at  all  events,  of  securing  one  of  the 
various  huge  creatures  that  were  lying  so  near 
liim. 

It  says  much  for  Tom's  powers  of  wood-craft 
that  he  had  maua<red  to  advance  as  near  as  he 
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did  to  these  animals  without  disturbing  them. 
Few  hunters  could  have  done  it ;  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  our  hero,  like  all  other 
heroes,  was  a  man  of  unusual  and  astonishing 
parts! 

While  he  hesitated  for  a  few  moments,  un- 
decided whether  to  fire  at  the  crocodiles  or  the 
hippopotami,  one  of  the  latter  suddenly  uttered 
a  prolonged  snort  or  snore,  and  opened  a 
mouth  of  such  a^vful  dimensions  that  Tom's 
head  and  shoulders  would  have  easily  found 
room  in  it.  As  he  gazed  into  the  dark  red 
throat  he  felt  that  the  wild  fictions  of  un- 
travelled  men  fell  far  short  of  the  facts  of 
actual  life,  in  regard  to  grandeur  and  horri- 
bility,  and  it  struck  him  that  if  the  front  half 
of  a  hippopotamus  were  sewed  to  the  rear  half 
of  a  crocodile  there  would  be  produced  a  monster 
incomparably  more  grand  and  horrible  than  the 
fiercest  dragon  St.  George  ever  slew !  WTiile 
these  ideas  were  passing  quickly  through  his  ex- 
cited brain,  the  boat,  which  he  had  totally  for- 
gotten, came  quietly  round  the  bend  of  the  river 
above  him.  But  the  sharp-eared  and  quick-eyed 
denizens  of  the  wilderness  were  on  the  alert ; 
it  had  scarcely  sho"\vn  its  prow  round  the  point 
of  land,  and  the  hippopotamus  had  not  quite 
completed  its  lazy  yawn,  when  the  entire 
winged  host  rose  with  a  rushing  noise  so 
thunderous,  yet  so  soft  and  pecuKar,  that  words 
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cannot  convey  the  idea  of  the  sight  and  sound. 
At  the  same  time,  many  grunts  and  snorts  and 
heavy  plunges  told  that  sundry  amphibious 
creatures  had  been  disturbed,  and  were  seeking 
safety  in  the  clear  stream. 

Tom  hesitated  no  longer.  He  aimed  at  the 
yawning  hippopotamus  and  fired,  hitting  it  on 
the  skull,  but  at  such  an  angle  that  the  ball 
glanced  off.  If  there  was  noise  before,  the 
riot  and  confusion  now  was  indescribable ! 
"Waterfowl  that  had  not  moved  at  the  first 
alarm  now  sprang  in  mjTiads  from  reeds  and 
sedges,  and  darkened  the  very  air.  The  two 
alligators  just  under  Tom's  nose  spun  their 
tails  in  the  air  -svith  a  whirl  of  awful  energy 
that  seemed  quite  incompatible  with  their 
sluggish  nature,  and  rushed  into  the  river. 
The  hippopotami  dived  with  a  splash  that 
covered  the  water  around  them  with  foam,  and 
sent  a  wave  of  considerable  size  to  the  shore. 
The  sudden  burst  of  excitement,  noise,  splutter, 
and  confusion  was  not  less  impressive  than  the 
previous  calm  had  been,  but  Tom  had  not 
leisure  to  contemplate  it,  being  himself  involved 
in  the  whirl.  Four  shots  from  the  boat  told 
him  that  his  companions  were  also  engaged. 
One  of  the  crocodiles  re-appeared  suddenly  as 
if  to  have  another  look  at  Tom,  who  discharged 
his  second  barrel  at  it,  sent  a  ball  into  its 
brain,  and  turned  it  over  deiid.     He  reloaded 
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in  great  haste,  and  was  in  the  act  of  capping 
when  he  heard  a  loud  shout  ia  the  direction  oi 
the  boat,  and  looking  up,  observed  that 
"Wilkins  was  standing  in  the  bow  gesticulating 
violently.  He  listened  for  a  moment,  but 
could  not  make  out  what  he  said. 

"  Hallo ! "  he  cried,  "  shout  louder ;  I  don't 
hear  you." 

Again  Willdns  shouted  at  the  top  of  his 
voice,  and  waved  his  arms  more  frantically 
than  before.  Tom  could  not  make  out  the 
words.  He  judged,  however,  that  no  man 
would  put  himself  to  such  violent  physical 
exertion  without  good  reason,  so  he  turned 
and  looked  cautiously  around  him.  Presently 
he  heard  a  crashing  sound  in  the  bushes,  and 
a  few  moments  afterwards  observed  three 
buffaloes  tearing  along  the  path  in  which  he 
stood.  It  was  these  that  Wilkuis  had  seen 
from  the  boat  when  he  attempted  iu  vain  to 
warn  his  friend.  Tom  jumped  behind  a  bush, 
and  as  they  passed  tried  to  fire,  but  the  foliage 
was  so  dense  that  he  failed  to  get  a  good  aim. 
Reserving  his  fire,  therefore,  he  dashed  after 
them  at  full  speed.  After  running  some  dis- 
tance the  buffsdoes  stood  stUl,  and  the  nearest 
bull  turned  roimd  and  looked  at  Tom,  who 
instantly  sent  a  two-ounce  ball  crashing  into 
his  shoulder.  This  turned  them,  and  they  all 
three  made  off  at  once,  but  the  woxmded  one 
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fell  behind.  Tom  therefore  stopped  to  reload, 
feeling  pretty  sure  of  him.  Starting  oflF  in  pur- 
suit, he  gained  on  the  wounded  animal  at  every 
stride,  and  was  about  to  fire  again,  when  his 
limbs  were  for  a  moment  paralysed,  and  his 
heart  was  made  almost  to  stand  still  at  the  sight 
of  three  fuU-gro^vn  lions  which  sprang  at  the 
unfortunate  brute  from  a  neighbouring  thicket. 
They  had  no  doubt  gone  there  to  rest  for  the 
day,  but  the  sight  of  a  lame  and  bleeding 
bufialo  was  a  temptation  too  strong  for  them. 
The  Hons  did  not  leap  upon  him,  but,  seizing 
him  "v\dth  their  teeth  and  claws,  stood  on  their 
hind  legs  and  tried  to  tear  him  down  with 
terrible  ferocity. 

Our  hero,  who,  as  we  have  said,  was  for  a  few 
moments  bereft  of  the  power  of  action,  could 
do  nothing  but  stand  and  gaze  in  amazement. 
All  the  dreams  of  his  youth  and  manhood  were 
as  nothing  to  this !  The  poor  buffalo  fought 
nobly,  but  it  had  no  chance  against  such  odds, 
and  would  certainly  have  been  torn  to  pieces 
and  devoured  had  not  Tom  recovered  his  self- 
possession  in  a  few  minutes.  Creeping  up  to 
within  thirty  yards  he  fired  at  one  of  the  lions 
mth  such  good  aim  that  it  fell  dead  almost  on 
the  spot,  having  time  only  to  turn  and  seize  a 
bush  savagely  with  his  teeth  ere  it  died.  The 
second  barrel  was  discharged,  but  not  with  tlie 
eame  eff"ect.    Another  of  the  lions  was  woundod, 
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and  sprang  away  into  the  bushes  ■with  an  angry 
roar.  The  third  merely  lifted  his  head,  looked 
at  Tom  for  a  moment  as  if  with  indignant  sur- 
prise, and  then  went  on  tearing  at  the  carcass 
as  hard  as  ever. 

With  a  feeling  of  thankfulness  that  this  par- 
ticular king  of  the  forest  had  treated  him  so 
contemptuously,  Tom  slunk  behind  a  tree  and 
recharged  his  gun,  after  which  he  advanced 
cautiously  and  sent  a  ball  crashing  through  the 
lion's  shoulder.  It  ought  to  have  killed  him, 
he  thought,  but  it  did  not,  for  he  made  off  as 
fast  as  possible,  just  as  "Wilkins  and  Mafuta 
arrived,  panting,  on  the  scene  of  action. 

"  What  a  magnificent  fellow ! "  exclaimed 
Wilkins,  going  up  to  the  dead  lion.  "  Bravissimo, 
Tom,  you  've  done  it  at  last." 

"  Done  it !"  cried  Tom,  as  he  loaded  hastily, 
"  why,  I  've  all  but  done  three.  Follow  up  the 
trail,  man,  as  fast  as  you  can.  I  'U  overtake 
you  in  no  time  ! " 

Wilkins  did  not  wait  for  more,  but  dashed  into 
the  thicket  after  IMafuta,  who  had  preceded  him. 

Tom  was  quickly  on  their  heels,  and  they 
had  not  gone  far  when  one  of  the  wounded 
lions  was  found  lying  on  the  ground  quite  dead. 
The  other  was  not  overtaken,  but,  as  Wilkins 
said,  two  lions,  a  bufi'alo,  and  a  hippopotamus, 
which  latter  he  had  shot  from  the  boat,  was 
not  a  bad  besrinninor ! 
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That  night  they  encamped  under  the  shelter 
of  a  spreading  tree,  and  as  they  reclined  at  full 
length  between  two  fires,  which  were  kindled 
to  keep  off  the  ^vild  heasts,  enjoying  a  pipe 
after  having  feasted  luxuriously  on  hippo- 
potamus steaks  and  marrow  bones,  Tom  Brown 
remarked : — 

"  "Well,  my  dream  has  been  realized  at  last, 
and,  upon  my  word,  I  have  not  been  dis- 
appointed." 
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CHAPTEE  V. 


MOBE  ABOUT  LIONa 


A  S  we  have  now  introduced  our  readers  to 
•*^  the  lion,  we  think  it  but  right  to  say 
something  about  his  aspect  and  character,  as 
given  by  some  of  our  best  authorities. 

Dr.  Livingstone,  that  greatest  of  African 
travellers,  seems  to  be  of  opinion  that  un- 
travelled  men  are  prone  to  overrate  the  lion, 
both  as  to  his  appearance  and  courage.  From 
him  we  learn  that  when  a  lion  is  met  with  in 
the  daytime — a  circumstance  by  no  means  un- 
common in  Africa — the  traveUer  will  be  dis- 
appointed with  the  appearance  of  the  animal 
which  they  have  been  accustomed  to  hear 
styled  "noble"  and  "majestic";  that  it  is 
somewhat  larger  than  the  largest-sized  dog, 
partakes  very  strongly  of  the  canine  features, 
and  does  not  much  resemble  our  usual  dramngs 
of  lions,  which  he  condemns  as  bearing  too 
strong  a  resemblance  to  "  old  women's  faces  in 
nightcaps."  The  doctor  also  talks  slightingly 
of  its  roar,  and  says  that  having  made  Dar- 
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ticular  inquiry  as  to  the  opinions  of  European 
travellers  who  have  heard  the  roar  of  the  lion 
and  that  of  the  ostrich,  he  found  they  in- 
variably admitted  that  they  could  not  detect 
any  difference  between  the  two  when  the 
animals  were  at  a  distance. 

Now,  really,  although  we  are  bound  to  admit 
that  the  Doctor's  opinion  is  of  great  weight,  we 
cannot,  without  a  humble  protest,  allow  our- 
selves to  be  thus  ruthlessly  stripped  of  all  our 
romantic  notions  in  regard  to  the  "king  of 
beasts !"  We  suspect  that  the  doctor,  disgusted 
^nth  the  "  twaddle"  that  has  undoubtedly  been 
talked  in  all  ages  about  the  "  magnanimity"  of 
the  "  noble"  lion  and  his  "  terrific  aspect,"  has 
been  led  unintentionally  to  underrate  him. 
In  this  land  we  have  opportunities  of  seeing 
and  hearing  the  lion  in  his  captive  state ;  and 
we  think  that  most  readers  will  sympathize 
Avith  us  when  we  say  that  even  in  a  cage  he 
has  at  least  a  very  grand  and  noble  aspect; 
and  that,  when  about  to  be  fed,  his  intermittent 
growls  and  small  roars,  so  to  speak,  have  some- 
tliing  very  awful  and  impressive,  which  nothing 
like  the  bellowing  of  a  buU  can  at  all  equal 
To  say  that  the  roar  of  the  ostrich  is  equal  to 
that  of  the  lion  is  no  argument  at  all ;  it  does 
not  degrade  the  latter,  it  merely  exalts  the 
former.  And  further,  in  regard  to  aspect,  the 
illustrations   in   Dr.  Livingstone's   ovra   most 
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interesting  work  go  far  to  prove  that  the  lion 
is  magnificent  in  appearance. 

Thus  much  we  dare  venture  to  say,  because 
on  these  points  we,  with  all  men,  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  form  a  judgment  for  ourselves.  We, 
however,  readily  beUeve  the  great  traveller 
when  he  tells  us  that  nothing  he  ever  heard  of 
the  lion  led  him  to  ascribe  to  it  a  noble  character, 
and  that  it  possesses  none  of  the  nobility  of  the 
Newfoundland  or  St.  Bernard  Dogs.  The 
courage  of  the  lion,  although  not  greater  than 
that  of  most  large  and  powerful  animals,  is, 
without  doubt,  quite  sufficient !  But  he  for- 
tunately possesses  a  wholesome  dread  of  man, 
else  would  he  certainly  long  ere  now  have  be- 
come king  of  Africa  as  well  as  of  beasts. 
When  encountered  in  the  day-time,  he  usually 
stands  a  second  or  two  gazing,  then  turns 
slowly  round  and  walks  leisurely  away 
for  a  dozen  paces  or  so,  looking  over  his 
shoulder  as  he  goes.  Soon  he  begins  to  trot, 
and,  when  he  thinks  himself  out  of  sight,  bounds 
off  like  a  grey  hound.  As  a  rule,  there  is  not 
the  smallest  danger  of  a  lion  attacking  man  by 
day,  if  he  be  not  molested,  except  when  he 
happens  to  have  a  wife  and  young  family  with 
him.  Then,  indeed,  his  bravery  will  induce 
him  to  face  almost  any  danger.  If  a  man 
happens  to  pass  to  windward  of  a  lion  and 
lioness  with  cubs,  both  parents  will  rush  at 
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him,  but  instances  of  this  kind  are  of  rare 
occurrence. 

It  would  seem  that  light  of  any  kind  has  a 
tendency  to  scare  away  lions.  Bright  moon- 
Hght  is  a  safeguard  against  them,  as  well  as 
dayHght.  So  well  is  this  understood  that  on 
moonlight  nights  it  is  not  thought  necessary 
to  tie  up  the  oxen,  which  are  left  loose  by  the 
wagons,  while  on  dark  rainy  nights  it  is 
deemed  absolutely  necessary  to  tether  them, 
because  if  a  lion  chanced  to  be  in  the  vicinity, 
he  would  be  almost  sure  to  attack,  and  perhaps 
kill,  an  ox,  notwithstanding  the  vigUance  of 
guards  and  the  hght  of  the  camp-fires.  He 
always  approaches  stealthily,  like  the  cat,  except 
when  wounded ;  but  anj^hing  having  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  trap  will  induce  him  to  refrain 
from  making  the  last  fatal  spring.  This  is  a 
peculiarity  of  the  whole  feline  species.  It  has 
been  found  in  India  that  when  a  hunter  pickets 
a  goat  on  a  plain  as  a  bait,  a  tiger  has  whipped 
it  ofif  so  quickly  by  a  stroke  of  liis  paw  that  it 
was  impossible  to  take  aim.  To  obviate  this 
difficulty  a  small  pit  is  dug,  in  the  bottom  of 
which  the  goat  is  picketed,  with  a  small  stone 
tied  in  its  ear  to  make  it  cry  the  whole 
night.  "When  the  suspicious  tiger  sees  the 
appearance  of  a  trap  he  walks  round  and 
round  the  pit,  thus  giving  the  hunter  in 
ambush  a  fair  shot. 
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When  a  hungry  lion  is  ■u'atching  for  prey, 
the  sight  of  any  animal  ^yill  make  him  com- 
mence stalking  it.  On  one  occasion  a  man 
was  very  busy  stalking  a  rhinoceros,  when, 
happening  to  glance  behind  him,  he  found  to 
his  consternation  that  a  lion  was  stalhing  him  1 
He  escaped  by  springing  up  a  tree. 

The  strength  of  the  lion  is  tremendous,  owing 
to  the  immense  mass  of  muscle  around  its  jaws, 
shoulders,  and  forearms.  'N'^Tiat  one  hears, 
however,  of  his  sometimes  seizing  an  ox  or  a 
horse  in  his  mouth  and  running  away  with  it, 
as  a  cat  does  with  a  mouse,  and  even  leaping 
hedges,  etc.,  is  nonsense.  Dr.  Livingstone  says 
that  most  of  the  feats  of  strength  he  has  seen 
performed  by  lions  consisted  not  in  carrying, 
but  dragging  or  trailing  the  carcass  along  the 
ground. 

He  usually  seizes  his  prey  by  the  flank  near 
the  hind  leg,  or  by  the  tliroat  below  the  jaw. 
He  has  his  particular  likings  and  tit-bits,  and 
is  very  expert  in  carving  out  the  parts  of  an 
animal  that  please  him  best.  An  eland  may 
be  seen  sometimes  disembowelled  by  a  lion  so 
completely  that  he  scarcely  seems  cut  up  at 
all,  and  the  bowels  and  fatty  parts  of  the  in- 
terior form  a  full  meal  for  the  lion,  however 
large  or  hungry  he  may  be.  His  pert  Httle 
follower  the  jackal  usually  goes  after  him, 
Bniffing  about  and  waiting  for  a  share,  and  is 
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sometimes  punished  for  his  impudent  fami- 
liarity with  a  stroke  of  the  lion's  paw,  which  of 
course  kills  him. 

Lions  are  never  seen  in  herds,  but  sometimes 
six  or  eight — probably  one  family — are  seen 
hunting  together.  Much  has  been  said  and 
written  about  the  courage  of  the  lion,  and  his 
ability  to  attack  and  kill  any  other  animal. 
His  powers  in  this  respect  have  been  overrated. 
It  is  questionable  if  a  single  lion  ever  attacks 
a  full-grown  buffalo.  When  he  assails  a  calf, 
the  cow  will  rush  upon  him,  and  one  toss 
from  her  horns  is  sufficient  to  kiU  him.  The 
amount  of  roaring  usually  heard  at  night,  when 
a  buffalo  is  killed,  seems  to  indicate  that  more 
than  one  lion  has  been  engaged  in  the  fight. 
They  never  attack  any  elephants,  except  the 
calves.  "Every  living  thing,"  writes  Living- 
stone, "retires  before  the  lordly  elephant,  yet 
a  full-grown  one  would  be  an  easier  prey  to 
the  lion  than  a  rhinoceros.  The  lion  rushes 
off  at  the  mere  sight  of  this  latter  beast !" 

^Vhen  a  lion  grows  too  old  to  hunt  game, 
he  frequently  retires  to  spend  the  decline  of 
life  in  the  suburbs  of  a  native  village,  where 
he  is  well  content  to  live  by  killing  goats.  A 
woman  or  a  child  happening  to  go  out  at  night 
sometimes  falls  a  prey  also.  Being  unable,  of 
course,  to  alter  this  style  of  life,  when  once  he 
is  reduced  to  it,  he  becomes  habitually  what 
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is  styled  a  "  man-eater,"  and  from  this  circum- 
stance has  arisen  the  idea  that  "when  a  lion 
has  once  tasted  human  flesh  he  prefers  it  to 
any  other.  In  reality  a  *'  man-eater"  is  an  old 
felloTs^  who  cannot  manage  to  get  anything 
else  to  eat,  and  "w]io  might  perhaps  be  more 
appropriately  styled  a  woman  and  child  eater! 
When  extreme  old  age  comes  upon  him  in  the 
remote  deserts,  far  from  human  habitations, 
he  is  constrained  to  appease  the  cravings  of 
hunger  with  mice !  The  African  lion  is  of  a 
tawny  colour,  like  that  of  some  mastiffs.  The 
mane  in  the  male  is  large,  and  gives  the  idea 
of  great  power.  In  some  the  ends  of  the  hair 
is  black,  and  these  go  by  the  name  of  black- 
maned  Hons,  but,  as  a  whole,  all  of  them  look 
of  a  tawny  yellow  colour. 

Having  said  thus  much  about  his  general 
character  and  appearance,  we  shall  resume  the 
thread  of  our  story,  and  show  how  the  lions 
behaved  to  Tom  Brown  and  his  friends  the 
very  night  after  the  event  narrated  in  the  last 
chapter. 

The  hunters  had  got  back  to  the  wagons,  and 
were  about  to  turn  in  for  the  night,  in  order  to 
recruit  for  the  work  of  the  following  day,  when 
the  sky  became  overcast,  and  gave  every  indica- 
tion of  a  coming  storm.  A  buffalo-bull  had 
been  shot  by  Pearson  an  hour  before  the 
arrival  of  our  hero  and  his  companions,  and 
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the  Caffres  vrere  busily  engaged  on  his  carcass. 
A  fire  had  been  lighted,  the  animal  cut  up,  and 
part  of  him  roasted,  and  the  natives  alternately 
ate  a  lump  of  roasted  flesh  and  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  the  inside  raw !  WTien  the  sky  began 
to  darken,  however,  they  desisted  for  a  time, 
and  set  about  making  preparations  for  the 
coming  storm. 

It  burst  upon  them  ere  long  with  awful 
fury  and  grandeur,  the  elements  warring  with 
incredible  vehemence.  Rain  fell  in  such  floods 
that  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  keep  the  fires 
burning,  and  the  night  was  so  pitchy  dark 
that  the  hand  could  scarcely  be  seen  when 
held  close  to  the  eyes.  To  add  to  the  horror 
of  the  scene,  crashing  peals  of  thunder  appeared 
to  rend  the  sky,  and  these  were  preceded  by 
flashes  of  lightning  so  -v^A-id  that  each  left  the 
travellers  with  the  impression  of  being  stone- 
bhnd. 

After  an  hour  or  two  the  storm  passed  by, 
lea\dng  them  drenched  to  the  skin.  However, 
the  fires  were  stirred  up,  and  things  made  as 
comfortable  as  circumstances  would  admit  of. 

Just  a  little  before  day-break  they  were  all 
wakened  by  the  bellowing  of  the  oxen,  and  the 
barking  of  dogs. 

"  Something  there,"  muttered  Hicks,  leaping 
up  and  seizing  liis  gun. 

The  major,  Tom  Brown,  Wilkius,  Pearson, 
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and  the  others  were  immediately  on  their  feet 
and  wide  awake.  There  was  just  light  enough 
to  distinguish  objects  dimly  when  close  at 
hand;  but  the  surrounding  woods  resembled 
a  wall  of  impenetrable  darkness.  Close  to  the 
wagon  in  which  our  hero  lay,  the  natives  had 
erected  a  temporary  hut  of  grass,  about  six  feet 
high.  On  the  top  of  this  he  saw  a  dark  form, 
which,  by  the  sound  of  his  voice,  he  recognised 
to  be  that  of  a  native  named  Jumbo,  who  was 
more  noted  for  good  nature  and  drollery  than 
for  courage.  He  was  shouting  lustily  for  a 
percussion-cap.  Tom  sprang  on  the  toj)  of  the 
hut  and  supplied  him  with  several  caj)s,  at  the 
same  time  exclaiming : — 

"  HaUo !  Jumbo,  don't  make  such  a  row. 
You  'U  scare  everything  away." 

"  Ho !  me  wish  um  could,"  said  Jumbo,  his 
teeth  chattering  in  his  head  vrith.  fear  as  he 
listened  to  the  dying  groans  of  a  poor  ox,  and 
heard  the  lions  growling  and  roaring  beside 
him.  They  were  not  more  than  fourteen 
yards  off,  but  so  dark  was  the  night  that  they 
could  not  be  seen.  The  ox,  however,  which 
was  a  black  one,  was  faintly  distinguishable; 
Tom  BroAvn  therefore  aimed,  as  near  as  he 
could  guess,  about  a  foot  above  him  and  fired. 
No  result  followed.  He  had  evidently  missed. 
While  he  was  re-loading,  the  major  and 
Wilkins  rushed  forward  and  leaped  on  the  hut, 
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exclaiming  eagerly,  "  where  are  they  1  Have 
you  hitt"  Immediately  afterwards  Pearson, 
Brand,  Ogilvie,  and  Anson  rushed  up  and 
attempted  to  clamber  on  the  hut. 

"  No  room  here,"  cried  the  major,  resisting 
them,  "  quite  full  outside, — inside  not  safe  !" 

**  But  there 's  no  room  on  the  wagon," 
pleaded  Pearson  ;  "  the  niggers  are  clustering 
on  it  like  monkeys." 

"  Can't  help  it,"  replied  the  major,  "  there 's 
not  an  inch  of — " 

Here  a  tremendous  roar  interrupted  him, 
and  a  loud  report  followed,  as  Jumbo  and 
Wilkins,  haAong  caught  sight  of  "  something  " 
near  the  carcass,  fired  simultaneously.  Pear- 
son and  his  comrades  in  trouble  vanished  like 
smoke,  while  the  major,  failing  to  see  anything, 
fired  in  the  direction  of  the  lions  on  chance. 
Tom  also  fired  at  what  he  felt  convinced  was 
the  head  of  a  honess.  Still  the  animals  ap- 
peared to  be  unhurt  and  indifferent!  The 
sportsmen  were  busy  loading  when  Tom  became 
aware,  for  one  instant,  that  something  was 
mo\'ing  in  the  air.  Next  moment  he  was 
knocked  backwards  off  the  hut,  head  over 
heels,  several  times,  having  been  struck  full  in 
the  chest  by  a  lion's  head.  Half  inclined  to 
believe  that  he  was  killed,  he  scrambled  to  his 
feet,  still  holding  fast  to  his  gun  however  like 
a  true  hunter,  and  rushed  towards  the  wagon, 
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where  he  fonnd  all  the  Caffres  who  could  not  get 
inside  sticking  on  the  outside,  as  Pearson  had 
said,  like  monkeys.  There  was  literally  no 
room  for  more,  but  Tom  cared  not  for  that 
He  seized  legs,  arms,  and  hair  indiscriminately, 
and  in  another  moment  was  on  the  top  of  the 
living  mass.  He  had  leaped  very  smartly  to 
this  point  of  vantage,  nevertheless  he  found 
Jumbo  there  before  him,  chattering  worse  than 
ever !  The  major  and  WUkiDS  came  up 
breathless  next  moment,  clambered  half  way 
up,  slipped  and  fell  to  the  ground  with  a  united 
roar ;  but  making  a  second  attempt,  they  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  up.  Wilkins  at  once  pre- 
sented in  the  direction  of  the  lions  and  again 
fired.  Whether  any  of  them  fell  is  matter 
of  dispute,  but  certain  it  is  that  Wilkins  fell, 
for  the  recoil  of  the  gun  knocked  him  back, 
his  footing  being  insecure,  and  he  went  down 
on  the  top  of  a  tent  which  had  been  pitched  on 
the  other  side  of  the  wagon,  and  broke  the 
pole  of  it.  After  this  several  more  shots  were 
fired,  apparently  without  success.  While  they 
were  reloading  a  Hon  leaped  on  a  goat,  which 
was  tethered  to  the  grass-hut,  and  carried  it 
away  before  any  one  could  fire.  Not  daring  to 
descend  from  their  places  of  security,  there  the 
whole  party  sat  in  the  cold  during  the  remainder 
of  that  night,  listening  to  the  growling  of  the 
lions  as  they  feasted  on  their  prey.     It  was  not 
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till  grey  dawn  appeared  that  the  enemy  beat  a 
retreat,  and  alloTved  the  shivering  travellers  to 
get  once  more  between  the  blankets.  They  had 
not  lain  long,  however,  when  a  double  shot 
aroused  them  aU,  and  they  rushed  out  to  find 
that  Mafuta  had  kiUed  a  lioness !  She  was  a 
splendid  creature,  and  had  succumbed  to  a 
bullet  sent  through  her  ribs.  It  was  found  on 
examination  that  another  ball  had  hit  her  just 
behind  the  head,  and  travelling  along  the 
spine,  had  stuck  near  the  root  of  the  tail. 

"  Me  no  hab  fire  at  head,"  said  Mafuta,  with 
a  disappointed  look.  "  Me  hit  him  in  ribs  wid 
wan  bar'l,  an'  miss  him  wid  tother." 

"AMiat  is  that  you  say]"  cried  Tom  Brown, 
examining  the  bullet-hole  ;  "  ha !  /  claim  that 
lioness,  because  I  fired  at  her  head  last  night, 
and  there  you  have  the  bullet-hole." 

"  Cut  out  the  ball  and  see,"  said  Hicks, 
drawing  his  knife. 

"VMien  the  ball  was  extracted  it  was  indeed 
found  to  have  been  fired  from  Tom's  gun,  so, 
according  to  sporting  law  in  that  region, 
which  ordains  that  he  who  first  draws  blood 
claims  the  game,  the  lioness  was  adjudged  to 
belong  to  Tom. 

Our  hero  returned  to  his  blankets  once 
more,  congratulating  himself  not  a  little  on  his 
good  fortune,  when  his  attention  was  arrested 
by  two  shots  in  succession  at  no  great  distance. 
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Seizing  his  gun  he  ran  to  the  place,  expect- 
ing to  find  that  more  game  had  been  slain,  but 
he  only  found  Hardy  standing  over  one  of  the 
oxen  which  was  breathing  its  last.  The  lions 
had  driven  it  mad  with  terror  during  the  night, 
and  the  trader  had  been  obliged  to  shoot  it. 
This  was  a  great  misfortune,  for  it  was  about 
the  best  ox  in  the  train. 


— ^\»    -■•'    V 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

GIVES  A  FEW  HINTS  TO  WOULD-BE  HUNTERS,  AND  A  EBIEin) 
IN  NEED  IS  INTRODUCED. 

TN  describing  tlie  principal  incidents  of  a  long 
J-  journey,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  crowding 
them  together,  so  as  to  give  a  somewhat  false 
impression  of  the  fixp^dition  as  a  whole.  The 
reader  must  not  suppose  that  our  hunters  were 
perpetually  engaged  in  fierce  and  deadly  con- 
flict with  wild  beasts  and  furious  elements! 
Although  travelling  in  Africa  involves  a  good 
deal  more  of  tliis  than  is  to  be  experienced  in 
most  other  parts  of  the  world,  it  is  not  without 
its  periods  of  calm  and  repose.  Neither  must  it 
be  imagined  that  the  hunters — whom  hitherto 
we  have  unavoidably  exhibited  in  the  light  of 
men  incapable  of  being  overcome  either  by 
fatigues  or  alarms — were  always  in  robust 
health,  ready  at  any  moment  to  leap  into  the 
grasp  of  a  lion  or  the  jaws  of  a  crocodile.  Their 
life,  on  the  whole,  was  checkered.  Sometimes 
health  prevailed  in  the  camp,  and  all  went  on 
well  and  heartily;  so  that  they  felt  disposed 
to    regard    wagon-travelling — in    the    words 
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of  a  writer  of  great  experience — as  "a  pro- 
longed system  of  pic-nicking,  excellent  for 
the  health,  and  agreeable  to  those  who  are  not 
over-fastidious  about  trifles,  and  who  delight 
in  being  in  the  open  air."  At  other  times, 
especially  when  passing  through  unhealthy 
regions,  some  of  their  number  were  brought 
very  low  by  severe  illness,  and  others — even 
the  strongest — suffered  from  the  depressing 
influence  of  a  deadly  climate.  But  they  were 
all  men  of  true  pluck,  who  persevered  through 
heat  and  cold,  health  and  sickness,  imtil,  in 
two  instances,  death  terminated  their  career. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  make  a 
few  remarks  for  the  benefit  of  those  ardent 
spirits  who  feel  desperately  heroic  and  emula- 
tive when  reading  at  their  own  firesides,  and 
who  are  tempted  by  descriptions  of  adventure 
to  set  their  hearts  on  going  forth  to  "  do  and 
dare,"  as  others  have  done  and  dared  before 
them !  All  men  are  not  heroes,  and  in  many 
countries  men  may  become  average  hunters 
without  being  particularly  heroic.  In  Norway, 
for  instance,  and  in  North  America,  any  man 
of  ordinary  courage  may  become  a  Nimrod ;  and 
even  heroes  will  have  opportunities  afi"orded 
them  of  facing  dangers  of  a  sufficiently  appal- 
ling nature,  if  they  choose  to  throw  themselves 
in  their  way;  but  in  Africa  a  man  must  be 
really  a  hero  if  he  would  come  off  scatheless 
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and  witli  credit.  We  have  proved  this  to  some 
extent  already,  and  more  proof  is  yet  to  come. 
The  dangers  that  one  encounters  in  hunting 
there  are  not  only  very  great  and  sufficiently 
numerous,  but  they  are  absolutely  unavoid- 
able. The  writer  before  quoted  says  on  this 
point : — 

"  A  young  sportsman,  no  matter  how  great 
among  foxes,  pheasants,  and  hounds,  would  do 
well  to  pause  before  resolving  to  brave  fever 
for  the  excitement  of  risking  the  terrific  charge 
of  the  elephant.  The  step  of  that  enormous 
brute  when  charging  the  himter,  though  appa- 
rently not  quick,  is  so  long  that  the  pace  equals 
the  speed  of  a  good  horse  at  a  canter.  Its 
trumpeting  or  screaming  when  infuriated  is 
more  like  what  the  shriek  of  a  French  steam- 
whistle  would  be  to  a  man  standing  on  the 
dangerous  part  of  a  railroad  than  any  other 
earthly  sound.  A  horse  unused  to  it  will 
sometimes  stand  shivering  instead  of  taking  his 
rider  out  of  danger.  It  has  happened  often 
that  the  poor  animal's  legs  do  their  duty  so 
badly  that  he  falls  and  exposes  his  rider  to  be 
trodden  into  a  mummy ;  or  losing  his  presence 
of  mind,  the  rider  may  allow  the  horse  to  dash 
under  a  tree,  and  crack  his  cranium  against  a 
branch.  As  one  charge  of  an  elephant  has 
often  been  enough  to  make  embryo  hunters  bid 
a  final  adieu  to  the  chase,  incipient  Nimrods 
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would  do  well  to  try  their  nerves  by  standing 
on  railways  till  the  engines  are  within  a  few 
yards  of  them,  before  going  to  Africa ! " 

Begging  pardon  for  this  digression,  we  return 
to  our  tale.  WTiile  our  sportsmen  were  ad- 
vancing in  company  with  the  bullock-wagons 
one  evening,  at  the  close  of  a  long  and  trying 
day,  in  which  they  had  suffered  a  good  deal 
from  want  of  good  water,  they  fell  in  with  an- 
other party  travelling  in  the  opposite  direction, 
and  found  that  they  belonged  to  the  train  of  a 
missionary  who  had  been  on  an  exi)edition 
into  the  interior. 

They  gladly  availed  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity thus  afforded  of  encamping  with  a 
countryman,  and  called  a  halt  for  the  night  at 
a  spot  where  a  desert-well  existed. 

As  they  sat  round  the  fire  that  night,  the 
missionary  gave  them  some  interesting  and 
useful  information  about  the  country  and  the 
habits  of  the  animals,  as  weU  as  the  condition 
of  the  natives. 

"Those  who  inhabit  this  region,"  said  he, 

"have  always  been  very  friendly  to  us,  and 

listen  attentively  to  instruction  conveyed  to 

them  in  their  own  tongue.     It  is,   however, 

difficult  to  give  an  idea  to  an  Englishman  of 

the   little   effect   produced    by   our   teaching, 

because  no  one  can  realize  the  degradation  to 

which  their  minds  have  sunk  by  centuries  of 

02 
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barbarism  and  hard  struggling  for  the  neces- 
saries of  life.  Like  most  other  savages,  they 
listen  with  respect  and  attention  to  our  talk  ; 
but  when  we  kneel  do"\vn  and  address  an  un- 
seen Being,  the  position  and  the  act  often  appear 
to  them  so  ridiculous,  that  they  cannot  refrain 
from  bursting  into  uncontrollable  laughter. 
After  a  short  time,  however,  they  get  over  this 
tendency.  I  was  once  present  when  a  brother 
missionarj'  attempted  to  sing  in  the  midst  of  a 
wild  heathen  tribe  of  natives  who  had  no 
music  in  their  composition,  and  the  effect  on 
the  risible  faculties  of  the  audience  was  such 
that  the  tears  actually  ran  down  their  cheeks." 

"Surely,  if  this  be  so,"  said  Tom  Bro^vn, 
"  it  is  scarcely  worth  your  while  to  incur  so 
much  labour,  expense,  and  hardship,  for  the 
sake  of  results  so  trifling." 

"  I  have  not  spoken  of  results,  but  of  begin- 
nings," replied  the  missionary.  "Where  our 
efforts  have  been  long-continued  we  have, 
through  God's  blessing,  been  successful,  I  sin- 
cerely believe,  in  bringing  souls  to  the  Saviour. 
Of  the  effects  of  long-continued  instruction 
there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt,  and  a  mere 
nominal  belief  has  never  been  considered  by 
any  body  of  missionaries  as  a  sufficient  proof 
of  conversion.  True,  our  progress  has  been 
slow,  and  our  difficulties  have  been  great,  but 
let  me  ask,  my  dear  sir,  has  the  slowness  of 
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your  OAvn  journey  to  this  point,  and  its  great 
difficulty,  damped  your  ardour  or  induced 
you  to  think  it  scarcely  worth  your  while  to 
go  on]" 

"  Certainly  not,"  replied  Tom ;  "  I  don't  mean 
to  give  in  yet.  I  confess  that  our  '  bag'  is  not 
at  present  very  large — nothing  compared  to 
what  some  sportsmen  have  made — hut  then 
if  we  persevere  for  a  few  months  we  are  almost 
certain  to  succeed,  whereas  in  your  case  the 
labour  of  many  years  seems  to  have  been  very 
much  in  vain." 

"  Not  in  vain,"  answered  the  other,  "  our  in- 
fluence has  been  powerfully  felt,  although  the 
results  are  not  obviously  clear  to  every  one  who 
casts  a  mere  passing  glance  at  us  and  our  field 
of  labour.  But  you  s^^eak  of  persevering 
labour  in  hunting  as  being  almost  certain  of 
success,  whereas  we  missionaries  are  absolutely 
certain  of  it,  because  the  Word,  which  cannot 
err,  tells  us  that  '  our  labour  is  not  in  vain  in 
the  Lord,'  and,  besides,  even  though  we  had 
no  results  at  all  to  point  to,  we  have  the  com- 
mand, from  which,  even  if  we  would,  we  can- 
not escape,  '  Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and 
preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature.'" 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  the  major,  with  the  air  of 
a  man  who  highly  approves  of  the  philanthropic 
efforts  of  all  men,  so  long  as  they  do  not 
interfere  with  the  even  tenor  of  hia  own  way, 
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"  I  am  sure  that  your  disinterested  labours 
merit  the  gratitude  of  all  good  men,  and  I 
heartily  wish  you  success.  In  the  course  of 
your  remarks  to-night  you  have  happened  to 
mention  that  peculiar  bird  the  ostrich.  May 
I  ask  if  you  have  seen  many  of  latel" 

The  missionary  smiled  at  this  very  obvious 
attempt  to  change  the  subject  of  conversation, 
but  readily  fell  in  with  the  major's  humour 
and  rephed : — 

"  0  yes,  you  will  find  plenty  of  them  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days,  if  you  hold  on  the  course 
you  are  going." 

"Is  it  tme  that  he  goes  at  the  pace  of  a 
railway  locomotive?"  asked  "VVilkins. 

"  It  is  not  possible,"  replied  the  missionary, 
laughing,  "to  give  a  direct  answer  to  that 
question,  inasmuch  as  the  speed  of  the  locomo- 
tive varies." 

""Well,  say  thirty  miles  an  hour,"  said 
Wilkins. 

"  His  pace  is  not  far  short  of  that," 
answered  the  other.  "When  walking,  his 
step  is  about  twenty-six  inches  long,  but  when 
terrified  and  forced  to  run,  his  stride  is  from 
twelve  to  fourteen  feet  in  length.  Once  I  had 
a  pretty  fair  opportunity  of  counting  his  rate 
of  speed  with  a  stop  watch,  and  found  that 
there  were  about  thirty  steps  in  ten  seconds ; 
this,  taking  his  average  stride  at  twelve  feet, 
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gives  a  speed  of  twenty-six  miles  an  hour. 
Generally  speaking,  one's  eye  can  no  more 
follow  the  legs  than  it  can  the  spokes  of  a 
carriage  wheel  in  rapid  motion." 

"  I  do  hope  we  may  succeed  in  falling  in  with 
one,"  observed  the  major. 

"  If  you  do  there  is  not  much  chance  of  your 
shooting  it,"  said  the  missionary. 

"  Why  not  ]" 

"  Because  he  is  so  difficult  to  approacL 
Usually  he  feeds  on  some  open  spot  where  no 
one  can  approach  him  without  being  detected 
by  his  wary  eye.  However,  you  have  this .  in 
your  favour,  that  his  stupidity  is  superior  to 
his  extreme  caution.  If  a  wagon  should  chance 
to  move  along  far  to  windward  of  him,  he 
evidently  thinks  it  is  trying  to  circumvent  him, 
for  instead  of  making  off  to  leeward,  as  he 
might  easily  do,  he  rushes  up  to  windward 
with  the  intention  of  passing  ahead  of  the 
waggon,  and  sometimes  passes  so  near  the  front 
oxen  that  one  may  get  a  shot  at  the  silly  thing. 
I  have  seen  this  stupidity  of  his  taken  advan- 
tage of  when  he  was  feeding  in  a  vaUey  open 
at  both  ends.  A  number  of  men  would  com- 
mence running  as  if  to  cut  off  his  retreat  from 
the  end  through  which  the  wind  came,  and 
although  he  had  the  whole  country  hundreds 
of  miles  before  him  by  going  to  the  other  end, 
lie  rushed  madly  on  to  get  past  the  men,  and 
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SO  was  speared,  for  it  is  one  of  Ms  peculiarities 
that  he  never  swerves  from  the  course  he  has 
once  adopted,  but  rushes  wildly  and  bhndly 
forward,  anxious  only  to  increase  his  speed. 
Sometimes  a  horseman  may  succeed  in  lulling 
him  by  cutting  across  his  undeviating  course. 
It  is  interesting  to  notice  a  resemblance  be- 
tween this  huge  bird  and  our  English  wild 
duck  or  plover.  I  have  several  times  seen 
newly-hatched  young  in  charge  of  a  cock-ostrich 
who  made  a  very  good  attempt  at  appearing 
lame  in  order  to  draw  oflf  the  attention  of 
pursuers.  The  young  squat  down  and  remain 
immoveable,  when  too  small  to  run  far,  but 
they  attain  a  wonderful  degree  of  speed  when 
about  the  size  of  common  fowls.  It  requires 
the  utmost  address  of  the  bushmen,  creeping 
for  miles  on  their  stomacli,  to  stalk  them  suc- 
cessfully ;  yet  the  quantity  of  feathers  collected 
annually  shows  that  the  numbers  slain  must  be 
considerable,  as  each  bird  has  only  a  few 
feathers  in  the  wings  and  tail." 

"Well,"  observed  the  major,  shaking  the 
ashes  out  of  his  pipe,  "your  account  of  the 
bird  makes  me  hope  that  Ave  shall  fall  in  with 
him  before  our  expedition  is  over." 

"Do  you  mean  to  be  out  longi" 

"As  long  as  we  can  manage,  which  will  be 
a  considerable  time,"  answered  the  major,  "  be- 
cause we   are  well  supplied  with  everything, 
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except,  I  regret  to  say,  medicine.  The  fact  is 
that  none  of  us  thought  much  about  that,  for 
we  have  always  been  in  such  a  robust  state  of 
health  that  we  have  scarce  believed  in  the 
possibility  of  our  being  knocked  down;  but 
the  first  few  weeks  of  our  journey  hither 
taught  some  of  us  a  lesson  when  too  late." 

*'Ah,  we  are  often  taught  lessons  when  too 
late,"  said  the  missionary ;  "  however,  it  is  not 
too  late  on  this  occasion,  for  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  I  can  supply  you  with  all  the  physic  you 
require." 

The  major  expressed  much  gratification  on 
hearing  this,  and  indeed  he  felt  it,  for  the 
country  into  which  they  were  about  to  penetrate 
was  said  to  be  rather  unhealthy. 

"  You  are  very  kind,  sir,"  he  said ;  "  my  com- 
panions and  I  shall  feel  deeply  indebted  to  you 
for  this  opportune  assistance." 

"  Are  you  quite  sure,"  asked  the  missionary 
pointedly,  "  that  you  are  supplied  with  every- 
thing else  that  you  require  1" 

"  I  think  so,"  replied  the  major.  "  Let  me 
see — yes,  I  don't  know  that  we  need  anything 
more,  now  that  you  have  so  kindly  offered  to 
supply  us  with  physic,  which  I  had  always  held, 
up  to  the  period  of  my  residence  in  Africa,  was 
fit  only  to  be  thrown  to  the  dogs." 

The  missionary  looked  earnestly  in  the 
major's  face  and  said  : — 
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"Excuse  me,  sir,  have  you  got  a  Bible?" 

"  Well — a — really,  my  dear  sir,"  he  replied, 
someTvhat  confusedly,  "I  must  confess  that  I 
have  not.  The  fact  is,  that  it  is  somewhat 
inconvenient  to  carry  books  in  such  regions, 
and  I  did  not  think  of  bringing  a  Bible. 
Perhaps  some  one  of  our  party  may  have  one, 
however." 

Xone  of  the  party  replied  to  the  major's 
look  except  Tom  B^o^vn,  who  quietly  said — 

"  There  is  one,  I  believe,  in  the  bottom  of 
my  trunk ;  one  of  my  sisters  told  me  she  put 
it  there,  but  I  cannot  say  positively  that  I  have 
seen  it." 

"Will  you  accept  of  one  V  said  the  mission- 
ary rising ;  "  we  start  at  an  early  hour  in  the 
morning,  and  before  going  I  would  like  to 
remind  you,  gentlemen,  that  eternity  is  near — 
nearer  perchance  than  we  suppose  to  some  of 
us,  and  that  medicine  is  required  for  the  soul 
even  more  than  for  the  body.  Jesus  Christ, 
the  great  Physician,  will  teach  you  how  to  use 
it,  if  you  will  seek  adWce  from  Himself.  I  feel 
assured  that  you  will  not  take  this  parting 
word  ill.  Good-night,  gentlemen.  I  will  give 
the  drugs  to  your  guide  before  leaving,  and 
pray  that  God  may  prosper  you  in  your  way 
and  give  you  success." 

There  was  a  long  silence  round  the  camp- 
fire   after   the   missionary   had   left.      When 
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night  closed  in,  and  the  sportsmen  had  retired 
to  rest,  the  minds  of  most  of  them  dwelt  some- 
what seriously  on  the  great  truth  which  he 
had  stated — that  medicine  is  needed  not  only 
for  the  body  but  the  soul. 
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CHAPTER   VIL 

DESCRIBES  RIVER  HtJNTIKQ. 

"  TT7ELL,  major,  what  are  your  orders  for  the 

'  ^  day  1"  asked  Tom  Brown  one  fine  morn- 
ing after  breakfast,  while  they  were  enjoying 
their  usual  pipe  under  the  shade  of  a  large 
umbrageous  tree. 

"  You  'd  better  try  the  river  that  we  have 
just  come  to,"  said  the  major. 

"Do  you  think  me  amphibious,  that  you 
should  always  assign  me  that  work?"  asked 
Tom. 

"Not  exactly,  Tom,  but  I  know  you  are 
fond  of  telling  fibs,  and  perhaps  the  amphibious 
animals  may  afibrd  you  some  scope  in  that  way. 
At  all  events  they  are  capable  of  such  astonish- 
ing feats  that  if  you  merely  relate  the  truth 
about  them  you  will  be  sure  to  get  credit  in 
England  for  telling  fibs — like  poor  Mungo  Park, 
who  was  laughed  at  all  his  life  for  a  notorious 
drawer  of  the  long-bow,  although  there  never 
was  a  more  truthful  man." 

"  People  won't  judge  tis  so  harshly,  major," 
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said  Wilkins ;  "  for  so  many  African  travellers 
have  corroborated  Mungo  Park's  stories  that 
the  truth  is  pretty  well  known  and  believed 
by  people  of  average  education.  But  pray  is 
it  your  lordship's  pleasure  that  I  should  accom- 
pany Tom  1  You  know  he  cannot  take  care  of 
himself,  and  no  one  of  the  party  can  act  so 
powerfully  as  a  check  on  his  inveterate  pro- 
pensity to  inordinate  smoking  as  myself." 

•'You  must  have  studied  Johnson's  dic- 
tionary very  closely  in  your  boyhood,"  said 
Tom,  puffing  a  prolonged  cloud  as  a  termination 
to  the  sentence.  "  But,  major,  if  you  do  con- 
demn me  to  his  company,  please  let  us  have 
Mafuta  again,  for  Wilkins  and  I  are  like  two 
uncongenial  stones,  and  he  acts  as  lime  to  keep 
us  together." 

"  Don't  you  think  that  Hicks  had  better  be 
consulted  before  we  make  arrangements  V  sug- 
gested Pearson. 

"  Hear,  hear,"  cried  OgLl\de ;  "  and  I  should 
like  to  know  what  is  to  be  done  with  Brand 
and  Anson,  for  they  are  both  very  much  down 
with  fever  of  some  sort  this  morning." 

"  Leave  Jumbo  with  them,"  said  Tom  Brown, 
"  he 's  better  at  nursing  than  hunting.  By  the 
way,  was  it  not  he  who  nursed  the  native  that 
died  last  night  in  the  kraal  ]" 

"It  was,  and  they  say  he  killed  the  poor 
nigger  by  careless  treatment^"  said  Pearson. 
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""What  nigger  do  you  refer  tol"  asked  Ogilvie. 

"  The  one  who  died — but,  I  forgot,  you  were 
out  after  that  hyena  when  it  happened,  and  so 
I  suppose  have  not  heard  of  it,"  said  Pearson. 
"  "We  had  a  funeral  in  the  village  over  there 
last  night,  and  they  say  that  our  fellow  Jumbo, 
who  it  seems  was  once  a  friend  of  the  sick 
man,  offered  to  sit  up  -with  him  last  night. 
There  is  a  rumour  that  he  was  an  enemy  of 
Jumbo's,  and  that  our  cowardly  scoundrel  made 
this  offer  in  order  to  have  an  opportunity  of  kill- 
ing him  in  a  quiet  way.  Hicks  even  goes  the 
length  of  saying  he  is  sure  that  Jumbo  killed 
him,  for  when  he  saw  the  sick  man  last  he  was 
under  the  impression  that  he  had  got  the  turn, 
and  gave  him  a  powder  that  would  have  been 
certain  to  cure — " 

"  Or  kill,"  interrupted  Tom  Brown ;  "  I  Ve 
no  faith  in  Hicks's  skill  as  a  practitioner." 

"  Of  course  not,"  said  Wilkins,  "  proverbial 
philosophy  asserts  and  requires  that  doctors 
should  disagree." 

"  Be  that  as  it  may,"  continued  Pearson, 
"  the  native  did  die  and  was  buried,  so  that  'a 
an  end  of  him,  and  yonder  sits  Jumbo  eating 
his  breakfast  at  the  camp-fire  as  if  he  had  done 
a  most  virtuous  action.  The  fact  is,  I  don't 
believe  the  reports.  I  cannot  believe  that  poor 
Jumbo,  coward  though  he  is,  would  be  guilty 
of  such  an  act." 
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"Perhaps  not,"  said  the  major,  rising,  "but 
there 's  no  possibility  of  settling  the  question 
now,  and  here  comes  Hicks,  so  I'll  go  and  make 
arrangements  with  him  about  the  day's  pro- 
ceedings." 

"  They  have  a  primitive  mode  of  conducting 
funerals  here,"  said  Tom  Brown  when  the 
major  had  left.  "  I  happened  to  be  up  at  the 
kraal  currying  favour  with  the  chief  man,  for 
he  has  the  power  of  bothering  us  a  good  deal 
if  he  chooses,  and  I  observed  what  they  did 
with  this  same  dead  man.  I  saw  that  he  was 
very  low  as  I  passed  the  hut  where  he  lay,  and 
stopped  to  look  on.  His  breath  was  very  short, 
and  presently  he  fell  into  what  either  might 
have  been  a  profound  sleep,  or  a  swoon,  or 
death;  I  could  not  be  quite  sure  which,  not 
being  used  to  black  fellows.  I  would  have 
examined  the  poor  man,  but  the  friends  kicked 
up  a  great  row  and  shoved  me  off.  Before  the 
breath  could  have  been  well  out  of  his  body, 
they  hoisted  him  up  and  carried  him  away  to 
burial.  I  followed  out  of  mere  curiosity,  and 
found  that  the  lazy  rascals  had  shoved  the 
body  into  an  ant-eater's  hole  in  order  to  save 
the  trouble  of  digging  a  grave." 

While  Tom  and  his  friends  were  thus  con- 
versing over  their  pipes,  their  attention  was 
attracted  by  a  peculiar  cry  or  howl  of  terror, 
Buch  as  they  had  never  heard  from  any  animal 
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of  those  regions.  Starting  up  they  instinc- 
tively grasped  tlieir  guns  and  looked  about 
themu  The  utterer  of  the  cry  was  soon  obvious 
in  the  person  of  Jumbo,  who  had  leaped  up 
suddenly — overturning  his  breakfast  in  the  act 
— and  stood  gazing  before  him  with  his  eyes 
starting  out  of  their  sockets,  his  teeth  rattling 
together  like  a  pair  of  castanets,  his  limbs 
quivering,  and  in  fact  his  whole  person  dis- 
playing symptoms  of  the  most  abject  terror  of 
which  the  human  frame  is  capable. 

The  major  and  Hicks,  who  stood  not  far 
from  him,  were  both  unusually  pale  in  the  face, 
as  they  gazed  motionless  before  them. 

The  fixedness  of  their  looks  directed  the 
eyes  of  Tom  Brown  and  his  comrades  towards 
a  neighbouring  thicket,  where  they  beheld  an 
object  that  was  well  calculated  to  inspire  dread. 
It  appeared  to  be  a  living  skeleton  covered 
with  a  black  skin  of  the  most  ghastly  appear- 
ance, and  came  staggering  towards  them  like 
a  drunken  man.  As  it  drew  nearer  Jumbo's 
limbs  trembled  more  and  more  violently,  and 
his  face  became  of  a  leaden  blue  colour.  At 
last  he  became  desperate,  turned  round,  dashed 
right  through  the  embers  of  the  fire,  and  tied 
wildly  from  the  spot  with  a  howl  that  ended 
in  a  shriek  of  terror. 

"  Xo  wonder  he 's  terrified,"  observed  Tom 
Brown  to  his  alarmed  conuades ;  "  I  felt  more 
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than  half  certain  the  nigger  was  not  dead  last 
night,  and  now  it  is  beyond  question  that  they 
had  buried  him  alive.  Jumbo  evidently  thinks 
it's  his  ghost!" 

"  WorCt  he  give  his  friend  a  fright  1"  said 
"Wilkins,  on  observing  that  the  poor  man  went 
staggering  on  in  the  direction  of  the  kraal. 

"  He  will,"  said  Hicks,  laughing ;  "  but  they  '11 
make  up  for  their  haste  by  taking  good  care 
of  him  now.  I  declare  I  thought  for  a  moment 
or  two  that  it  was  a  real  ghost !  Come  now, 
gentlemen,  if  you  want  good  sport  you  've  got 
the  chance  before  you  to-day.  The  last  party 
that  passed  this  way  left  an  old  boat  on  the 
river.  I  dare  say  it  won't  be  very  leaky. 
Some  of  you  had  better  take  it  and  go  after 
the  'potimusses.  There 's  plenty  of  buffalo  and 
elephants  in  this  region  also,  and  the  natives 
are  anxious  to  have  a  dash  at  them  along  with 
you.  Divide  yourselves  as  you  choose,  and  I  'H 
go  up  to  make  arrangements  with  the  old 
chief." 

In  accordance  with  the  trader's  ad^-ice  the 
party  was  divided.  Tom  Brown,  "Wilkins,  and 
Mafuta,  as  on  a  former  occasion,  determined  to 
stick  together  and  take  to  the  boat.  The 
others,  under  the  major,  went  with  Hicks  and 
the  natives  after  elephants. 

"  Another  capital  stream,"  remarked  Tom 
to  his  companion  as  they  Mnersred  from  the 
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buslies  on  the  banks  of  a  broad  river,  the  sur- 
face of  which  was  dotted  here  and  there  with 
log-like  hippopotami,  some  of  which  were  float- 
ing quietly,  while  others  plunged  about  in  the 
water. 

"  Capital ! "  exclaimed  "Wilkins,  "  now  for 
the  boat !  According  to  directions  we  must 
walk  up  stream  till  we  find  it." 

As  they  advanced,  they  came  suddenly  on 
one  of  the  largest  crocodiles  they  had  yet  seen. 
It  was  lying  sound  asleep  on  a  mudbank,  not 
dreaming,  doubtless,  of  the  daring  bipeds  who 
were  about  to  disturb  its  repose. 

"  Hallo ! "  exclaimed  Wilkins,  cocking  and 
levelling  his  gun,  "  what  a  splendid  chance ! " 

It  was  indeed  a  splendid  chance,  for  the 
brute  was  twenty  feet  long  at  least ;  the  rugged 
knobs  of  its  thick  hide  showed  here  and  there 
through  a  coat  of  mud  with  which  it  was 
covered,  and  its  partially  open  jaws  displayed 
a  row  of  teeth  that  might  have  made  the  lion 
himself  shrink.  The  mud  had  partially  dried 
in  the  sun,  so  that  the  monster,  as  it  lay 
sprawling,  might  have  been  mistaken  for  a 
dead  carcass,  had  not  a  gentle  motion  about 
the  soft  parts  of  his  body  given  evidence  of 
life. 

Before  Wilkins  could  pull  the  trigger,  Mafuta 
seized  him  by  the  arm  with  a  powerful  grip. 

"  Hold  on  1 "  he  cried  with  a  look  of  intense 
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anxiety,  "what  you  go  do]  Fright  all  de 
'potimus  away  for  dis  yer  crackodl.  Oh  fy !  go 
away." 

"  That's  true,  Bob,"  said  Tom  Brown,  who, 
although  he  had  prepared  to  fire  in  case  of 
need,  intended  to  have  allowed  his  friend  to 
take  the  first  shot ;  "  'twould  be  a  pity  to  lose 
our  chance  of  a  sea-cow,  which  is  good  for  food, 
for  the  sake  of  a  monster  which  at  the  best 
could  only  give  us  a  fine  specimen-head  for  a 
museum,  for  his  entire  body  is  too  big  to  haul 
about  through  the  country  after  us." 

"  "Well,  be  it  so,"  said  WilMns,  somewhat 
disappointed,  "but  I'm  determined  to  kick 
him  up,  anyhow." 

Saying  this  he  advanced  towards  the  brute, 
but  again  the  powerful  hand  of  Mafuta  seized 
him. 

"What  you  do?  want  git  kill  altogidder? 
You  is  a  fool!  (the  black  had  lost  temper  a 
little).  Him  got  nuff  strong  in  hims  tail  to 
crack  off  de  legs  of  'oo  like  stempipes.  Yis, 
kom  back ! " 

Wilkins  felt  a  strong  tendency  to  rebel,  and 
the  Cafire  remonstrated  in  so  loud  a  voice  that 
the  crocodile  awoke  with  a  start,  and  imme- 
diately convinced  the  obstinate  hunter  that  ho 
had  at  least  been  saved  broken  bones  by 
Mafuta,  for  he  never  in  his  life  before  had 
seen  anything  like  the  terrific  whirl  that  he 
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gave  his  tail,  as  he  dashed  into  the  water  some 
fifteen  yards  ahead.  Almost  immediately 
afterwards  he  turned  round,  and  there,  floating 
like  a  log  on  the  stream,  took  a  cool  survey  of 
the  disturbers  of  his  morning's  repose ! 

"  It 's  hard  to  refuse  such  an  impudent  in- 
vitation to  do  one's  worst,"  said  Wilkins,  again 
raising  his  gun. 

"  No,  you  mustn't,"  cried  Tom  Brown,  grasp- 
ing his  friend's  arm ;  "  come  along,  I  see  the 
bow  of  the  boat  among  the  rushes  not  far 
ahead  of  us,  and  yonder  is  a  hippopotamus,  or 
sea-cow  as  they  call  it  here,  waiting  to  be  shot." 

Without  further  delay  they  embarked  in  the 
boat,  which,  though  small,  was  found  to  be 
sufficiently  tight,  and  rowed  off  towards  the 
spot  where  the  hippopotamus  had  been  seen. 
Presently  his  blunt  ungainly  head  rose  within 
ten  feet  of  them.  Wilkins  got  such  a  start 
that  he  tripped  over  one  of  the  thwarts  in  try- 
ing to  take  aim,  and  nearly  upset  the  boat. 
He  recovered  himself,  however,  in  a  moment, 
and  fired — sending  a  ball  into  the  brute,  which 
just  touched  the  brain  and  stunned  it.  He 
then  fired  his  second  barrel,  and  while  he  was 
loading  Tom  put  two  more  balls  into  it.  It 
proved  hard  to  kill,  however,  for  they  fired 
alternately,  and  put  sixteen  bullets — seven  to 
the  pound — into  different  parts  of  its  head 
before  they  succeeded  iu  killing  it. 
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They  towed  their  prize  to  the  shore,  intend- 
ing to  land  and  secure  it,  when  a  calf  hippopo- 
tamus shoved  its  blunt  nose  out  of  the  water 
close  at  hand,  gazed  stupidly  at  them  and 
snorted.  Tom  at  once  shot  it  in  the  head,  and 
it  commenced  to  beUow  lustily.  Instantly  the 
mother's  head  cleft  the  surface  of  the  water  as 
she  came  up  to  the  rescue  and  rushed  at  the 
boat,  the  gunwale  of  which  she  seized  in  her 
mouth  and  pulled  it  under. 

"  Quick ! "  shouted  Tom,  as  he  fired  his 
second  barrel  into  her  ear. 

Wilkin s  did  not  require  to  be  urged,  for  the 
water  was  flowing  into  the  boat  like  a  deluge. 
He  delivered  both  shots  into  her  almost  simul- 
taneously, and  induced  her  to  let  go !  another 
shot  from  Tom  in  the  back  of  her  neck  entered 
the  spine  and  killed  her. 

By  this  time  a  large  band  of  natives  had 
collected,  and  were  gazing  eagerly  on  the  pro- 
ceedings. They  had  come  down  from  the 
kraal  to  enjoy  the  sport  and  get  some  of  the 
meat,  of  which  they  are  particularly  fond. 
They  were  not  disappointed  in  their  expecta- 
tions, for  the  hippopotami  were  very  numerous 
in  that  place,  and  the  sportsmen  shot  well. 
Four  other  animals  fell  before  their  deadly 
guns  before  another  hour  had  passed,  and  as 
the  bay  was  shallow  the  natives  waded  in  to 
drag  them  ashore. 
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This  was  a  very  amusing  scene,  because 
crocodiles  were  so  numerous  that  it  was  only 
possible  for  them  to  accomplish  the  work  safely 
by  entering  the  water  together  in  large  num- 
bers, with  inconceivable  noise,  yelling  and 
splashing,  in  order  to  scare  them  away.  They 
would  not  have  ventured  in  singly,  or  in  small 
numbers,  on  any  account  whatever ;  but  on  the 
present  occasion,  being  numerous,  they  were 
very  courageous,  and  joining  hands,  so  as  to 
form  a  line  from  the  shore  to  the  floating 
animals,  soon  dragged  them  out. 

As  the  carcasses  belonged  to  Hicks  the 
trader,  these  black  fellows  knew  well  enough 
that  they  were  not  at  Hberty  to  do  with  them 
as  they  pleased,  so  they  waited  as  patiently  as 
they  could  for  the  glorious  feast  which  they 
fondly  hoped  was  in  store  for  them. 

When  the  sportsmen  at  last  landed  to  look 
after  their  game,  they  found  four  fine  sea-cows 
and  the  calf  drawn  up  on  the  banks,  side  by 
side,  with  upwards  of  a  hundred  Cafi'res  gazing 
at  them  longingly!  Nothing  could  be  more 
courteous  than  the  behaviour  of  these  savages 
when  Mafuta  cut  off  such  portions  as  his  party 
required,  but  no  sooner  was  the  remainder  of 
the  spoil  handed  over  to  them  than  there  en- 
sued a  scene  of  indescribable  confusion.  They 
rushed  at  the  carcasses  like  vultures,  with 
assegais,  knives,   picks,  and    axes;    hallooing, 
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bellowing,  shoving,  and  fighting,  in  a  manner 
that  would  have  done  credit  to  the  wildest  of 
the  wild  beasts  by  which  they  were  surrounded ! 
Yet  there  was  a  distinct  sense  of  justice  among 
them.  It  was  indeed  a  desperate  fight  to  obtain 
possession,  but  no  one  attempted  to  dispossess 
another  of  what  he  had  been  fortunate  enough 
to  secure.  The  strongest  savages  got  at  the 
carcasses  first,  and  cut  off  large  lumps,  which 
they  hurled  to  their  friends  outside  the  strug- 
gling circle.  These  caught  the  meat  thus 
thrown,  and  ran  with  it,  each  to  a  separate 
heap,  on  which  he  deposited  his  piece  and  left 
it  in  perfect  security. 

In  order  to  introduce  a  little  more  fair  play, 
however,  for  the  benefit  of  the  weaker  brethren, 
Mafuta  dashed  in  among  them  with  a  terrible 
sjambok,  or  whip,  of  rhinoceros  hide,  which 
he  laid  about  him  with  wonderful  efi'ect. 
In  a  very  short  time  the  whole  of  the  meat 
was  disposed  of,  not  a  scrap  being  left  large 
enough  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  the  smallest 
conceivable  crocodile  that  ever  dwelt  in  that 
river ! 

The  efi'ects  of  this  upon  the  native  mind 
was  immediate  and  satisfactory.  That  nigiit 
the  sportsmen  received  from  the  kraal  large 
and  gratifying  gifts  of  eggs,  bread,  rice, 
beer,  pumpkins,  and  aU  the  produce  of  the 
land. 
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But  we  must  not  forestall.  Before  these 
dainties  ■were  enjoyed  that  night  the  other 
members  of  the  expedition  had  to  come  in 
with  the  result  of  their  day's  hunt.  Let  us 
therefore  turn  for  a  little  to  follow  their  foot- 
steps. 
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CHAPTEE  YIII. 

SHOWS  THAT  TOO  HIGH  A  PRICE  IS  SOMETIMES  PAIB  FOR 
SUCCESS  IN  HUNTING, 

THE  successful  commencemeiit  of  this  part  of 
tlie  day's  hunt  was  somewhat  curiously 
brought  about  by  the  major. 

Most  people  have  a  distinct  and  strong  anti- 
pathy for  some  creature  which  has  the  power 
of  inspiring  them  with  a  species  of  loathing, 
amounting  almost  to  terror.  Some  who  would 
face  a  mad  bull  cooUy  enough,  spring  with  dis- 
gust from  a  cockroach  or  a  centipede.  Others 
there  are  who  would  permit  a  mouse  to  creep 
about  their  persons  with  indifference,  but  would 
shudder  at  the  bare  idea  of  a  frog  happening 
to  get  under  their  bed-clothes.  Now  Major 
Garret's  pecuhar  horror  was  a  serpent.  He 
was  a  daring  man  by  nature,  and  experience 
had  made  him  almost  foolhardy.  He  would 
have  faced  a  lion,  or  an  enraged  elephant,  any 
day  without  flinching,  and  cared  nothing  for  a 
buffalo-bull,  however  mad,  provided  he  had  a 
trustworthy  gun  in  his  hand;  but  a  serpent 
would  cause  him  to  leap  into  the  air  like  a 
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kangaroo,  and  if  it  clianced  to  come  at  him 
unaTvares  he  would  fly  from  it  like  the  wind, 
in  a  paroxysm  of  horror — if  not  fear ! 

There  was  no  lack  of  serpents  in  that 
region  to  trouble  the  worthy  major.  Numbers 
of  them,  of  all  kinds  and  sizes,  were  to  be  seen. 
One  in  particular,  which  Mafuta  killed  with  an 
assegai,  was  eight  feet  three  inches  long,  and 
so  copiously  supplied  with  poison  that  one  of 
the  dogs  which  attacked  it  and  was  bitten  died 
almost  instantaneously,  while  another  died  in 
about  five  minutes.  Toin  Brown,  on  another 
occasion,  knocked  over  one  of  the  same  species, 
and  it  continued  to  distil  clear  poison  from  the 
fangs  for  hours  after  its  head  was  cut  off. 
Besides  these  there  were  the  puff-adders,  which 
were  very  dangerous;  and  several  vipers,  as 
well  as  many  other  kinds  which  were  compara- 
tively harmless.  But  the  poor  major's  horror 
was  so  great  as  to  cause  him  to  regard  the 
whole  family  in  one  light.  He  never  paused 
to  obsers'e  whether  a  serpent  was  poisonous. 
Enough  for  him  that  it  was  one  of  the  hated 
race,  to  be  killed  in  a  violent  hurry  or  fled 
from  in  tremendous  haste ! 

This  being  the  case,  it  is  not  to  be  regarded 
as  a  wonder  that,  when  the  party,  early  in  the 
day,  were  passing  a  thicket  out  of  which  glided 
a  verj'  large  serpent,  the  major  should  give  a 
shout  and  incontinently  discharge  both  barnls 
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at  it  simultaneously.  It  chanced  to  be  a 
python  of  great  size,  full  fifteen  feet  long,  and 
thicker  than  a  man's  thigh,  but  a  really  harm- 
less species  of  serpent.  The  major,  however, 
did  not  know  this,  or  did  not  care.  His  shots, 
although  fired  at  random,  hit  the  creature  in 
the  spine;  nevertheless  it  retained  power  to 
raise  its  head  fully  five  feet  in  the  air,  and  to 
open  its  mouth  in  a  very  threatening  manner 
Avithin  a  few  feet  of  the  major's  face.  This 
was  more  than  he  could  bear.  He  turned, 
dropped  his  gun,  and  fled  like  a  maniac,  while 
his  comrades,  who  had  recognised  the  species 
of  serpent,  stood  laughing  at  him  heartily. 
He  did  not  stop  until  he  had  dashed  headlong 
into  a  thicket,  far  away  to  the  right  of  their  line 
of  march.  Here  the  "wait-a-bit"  thorns 
effectually  checked  his  progress. 

Now  it  chanced  that  in  this  very  thicket, 
which  would  have  been  passed  by  unnoticed 
but  for  the  python,  there  was  a  portly  young 
female  elephant  vrith  a  very  stout  little  daughter. 
Amazed  at  the  very  sudden  and  reckless  in- 
trusion of  the  sportsman,  this  anxious  mother 
at  once  sounded  her  war-trumpet  and  charged. 
The  major  turned  and  fled  back  to  his  friends 
as  fast  as  he  had  run  away  from  them.  The 
elephant  did  not  follow,  but  the  hunters,  having 
discovered  her  retreat,  were  not  slow  to  follow 
and  attack  her. 
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As  they  drew  near,  the  mother  elephant  sei 
herself  on  the  danger  side  of  the  little  one, 
and  putting  her  prohoscis  over  it,  as  if  to 
assure  it  of  protection,  urged  it  to  run,  which 
it  did  pretty  smartly.  But  neither  of  them 
galloped ;  their  quickest  pace  was  only  a  sharp 
walk,  which,  however,  was  quick  enough  to 
oblige  the  pursuers  to  run  at  full  speed.  The 
big  one  frequently  glanced  back,  apparently  to 
see  if  she  were  gaining  ground,  and  then  looked 
at  her  young  one  and  ran  after  it,  sometimes 
sideways,  as  if  her  feelings  were  divided  be- 
tween anxiety  to  protect  her  offspring  and 
desire  to  revenge  the  temerity  of  her  persecu- 
tors. The  hunters  kept  about  a  hundred  yards 
in  her  rear,  and  as  they  were  pretty  sure  of 
securing  her,  the  European  sportsmen  held 
back,  in  order  to  have  an  opportunity  of  wit- 
nessing the  method  of  attack  practised  by  the 
band  of  natives  who  were  with  them. 

Presently  they  came  to  a  rivulet,  and  the 
time  spent  by  the  elephants  in  descending  and 
getting  up  the  opposite  bank  enabled  the 
natives  to  get  within  twenty  yards  of  them, 
when  they  discharged  their  spears  at  them. 
The  old  one  received  the  most  of  these  in 
various  parts  of  her  body,  for  she  did  her  best 
to  shield  the  young  one ;  but  the  latter  received 
a  few  notwithstanding.  After  the  first  dis- 
charge the  old  one's  sides  ran  doA\Ti  with  blood. 
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and  in  a  short  time  she  bristled  all  over  vnth 
spears  like  a  monstrous  porcupine.  She  soon 
seemed  to  give  up  all  thought  of  defending  her 
young,  and  began  to  flee  for  her  life,  so  that 
the  calf  was  quickly  killed  !  but  no  sooner  did 
the  mother  observe  this,  than  all  fear  forsook 
her;  she  stopped  in  her  career,  turned  round,  and, 
with  a  shriek  of  rage,  charged  her  pursuers,  who 
fled  right  and  left  like  a  band  of  huge  black 
monkeys.  The  elephant  ran  straight  on  and 
went  right  through  the  whole  party,  but  came 
fiear  no  one.  She  then  continued  her  flight, 
in  the  course  of  which  she  crossed  several  rivu- 
lets, and  at  each  of  these  received  fresh  spears. 
Several  times  she  turned  and  charged,  but 
never  in  any  case  did  she  run  more  than  a 
hundred  yards. 

Gradually  she  grew  weak  from  loss  of  blood, 
which  poured  from  her  like  rain ;  and  at  last, 
when  she  was  making  a  charge,  she  staggered 
round  and  sank  down  dead  in  a  kneeling  pos- 
tiire. 

The  natives  were  overjoyed  of  course  at  their 
success,  and  at  the  prospect  of  a  baked  elephant's 
foot  for  supper,  and  Hicks  was  much  pleased 
with  the  tusks,  which  were  large  and  valuable. 
He  surveyed  them  with  a  complacent  smile, 
and  observed  that  he  had  much  need  of  a  httle 
ivory  like  that,  for  the  expenses  of  a  trading 
expedition  were  very  heavy. 
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"  But  you  have  reason  to  expect  a  good  deal 
in  this  part  of  the  country,"  said  the  major, 
"  if  all  that  is  rumoured  be  true." 

"No  doubt  there  is  some  truth  in  what  is 
reported;  we  shall  see.  Meanwhile,  yonder 
goes  something  to  encourage  us." 

He  pointed  towards  an  opening  in  a  thicket 
close  at  hand,  where  an  elephant  was  seen  run- 
ning towards  them  as  if  ignorant  of  their 
presence. 

"  Some  one  must  be  after  that  fellow,"  said 
Hicks. 

About  a  dozen  natives  emerged  from  the 
thicket  as  he  spoke.  They  were  evidently 
driving  the  elephant,  which  was  a  large  bull, 
towards  the  hunters  for  the  purpose  of  let- 
ting them  have  a  good  shot ;  so  the  latter  at 
once  hid  themselves.  Wlien  the  elephant  drew 
near  it  seemed  to  suspect  danger  ahead,  for  it 
turned  to  the  right  when  at  a  distance  of  about 
a  hundred  yards.  This  was  a  great  disappoint- 
ment, so  the  major,  rather  than  be  balked 
altogether,  tried  a  long  shot  and  broke  the 
animal's  fore-leg.  Then,  running  after  him  at 
a  pace  which  even  the  supple  natives  could  not 
equal,  he  got  close  up  and  sent  a  ball  into  his 
head,  which  stunned  him ;  but  it  took  four 
additional  shots  to  kill  him. 

This  was  an  unusually  fortunate  case,  for 
elephants  are  not  easily  killed.     The  African 
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eleptant  is  in  many  respects  different  from  that 
of  India,  and  is  never  killed,  like  the  Ceylon 
elephant,  by  a  single  ball  in  the  brain.  Dr. 
Livingstone  tells  us  that  on  one  occasion,  when 
he  was  out  with  a  large  party  of  natives,  a 
troop  of  elephants  were  attacked  by  them,  and 
that  one  of  these,  in  running  away,  fell  into  a 
hole,  and,  before  he  could  extricate  himself,  an 
opportunity  was  allowed  for  all  the  men  to 
throw  their  spears.  When  the  elephant  rose 
he  was  like  a  huge  porcupine,  for  each  of  the 
seventy  or  eighty  men  had  discharged  more 
than  one  spear  at  him.  As  they  had  no  more, 
they  sent  for  the  Doctor  to  shoot  him.  He, 
anxious  to  put  the  animal  at  once  out  of  pain, 
went  up  to  within  twenty  yards,  rested  his  gun 
on  an  ant-hill,  so  as  to  take  steady  aim ;  but 
though  he  fired  twelve  two-ounce  bullets,  aU  he 
had,  into  different  parts,  he  could  not  kill  it. 
As  it  was  getting  dark,  they  were  obliged  to 
leave  it  standing  there,  intending  to  retixrn  in 
the  morning  in  the  full  expectation  of  finding 
it  dead;  but  though  they  searched  all  that 
day,  and  went  over  more  than  ten  miles  of 
ground,  they  never  saw  it  again  ! 

The  female  elephant  killed  by  our  hunters 
at  this  time  was  a  comparatively  small  one. 
Its  height  was  eight  feet  eight  inches.  Many 
of  those  wliich  were  afterwards  kiUed  were  of 
much  greater  height.     Indian  elephants  nevei 
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reach  to  the  enormous  size  of  the  African 
elephant,  which  is  distinguished  frim  that  of 
India  by  a  mark  that  cannot  be  mistaken, 
namely,  the  ear,  which  in  the  African  species 
is  enormously  large.  That  of  the  female  just 
killed  measured  four  feet  five  inches  in  length 
and  four  feet  in  breadth.  A  native  has  been 
seen  to  creep  under  an  elephant's  ear  so 
as  to  be  quite  covered  from  the  rain.  The 
African  elephant  has  never  been  tamed  at 
the  Cape,  nor  has  one  ever  been  exhibited 
in  England. 

But  to  return  to  our  hunters.  Before  that 
day  had  closed,  the  major  and  his  friends  had 
made  good  bags.  The  total  result  of  the  day's 
hunt  by  both  parties  was,  five  sea-cows,  four 
elephants,  two  buffaloes,  a  giraffe,  and  a  num- 
ber of  birds  of  various  kinds. 

Of  course  this  set  the  natives  of  the  kraal 
into  a  ferment  of  joyous  festivity,  and  the 
sportsmen  rose  very  high  in  their  estimation, 
insomuch  that  they  overwhelmed  them  with 
gifts  of  native  produce.  Our  hero  was  an 
especial  favourite,  because,  on  several  occasions, 
he  turned  his  medical  and  surgical  knowledge 
to  good  account,  and  afforded  many  of  them 
great  relief  from  troubles  which  their  own  doc- 
tors had  failed  to  cure  or  charm  away. 

Some  time  after  this,  when  they  were  tra- 
velling through  a  comparatively  dry  district, 
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they  encamped  near  a  pool  of  water,  and  the 
sights  they  saw  there  were  most  amazing ;  for 
all  the  animals  in  the  neighbourhood  flocked 
to  the  pool  to  slake  their  burning  thirst. 

After  supper,  instead  of  going  to  rest,  Tom 
Brown  and  most  of  the  party  resolved  to  go 
and  watch  this  pool — the  moon  being  bright 
at  the  time.  They  had  not  lain  long  in  am- 
bush beside  it  when  a  troop  of  elephants  came 
rushing  into  it,  and  began  to  drink  with  great 
a\'idity,  spirting  the  water  over  each  other  and 
shrieking  with  delight.  For  some  hours  the 
hunters  remained  on  the  watch  there,  and  saw 
animals  of  all  kinds  come  down  to  drink — 
antelopes,  zebras,  buffaloes,  etc.,  in  great 
numbers. 

Thus  they  passed  through  the  country,  en- 
joying themselves,  and  adding  considerably  to 
Hicks's  stock  of  ivory,  when  an  incident  occurred 
which  threw  a  deep  gloom  over  the  party  for 
some  time. 

One  day  they  went  out  after  some  elephants 
which  were  reported  to  be  near  to  their  en- 
campment, and  about  noon  rested  a  little  to 
refresh  themselves.  They  had  set  out  as  a 
united  party  on  this  occasion,  accompanied  by 
a  large  band  of  natives  armed  with  spears. 
Just  after  leaving  the  spot  where  they  rested, 
the  major  discovered  that  he  had  left  his  knife 
behind  him,  and  went  back  to  look  for  it,  in 
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company  with  Tom  Brown.  As  it  was  only 
quarter  of  a  mile  off,  or  less,  they  foolishly  left 
their  guns  behind  them.  On  nearing  the  spot, 
Tom  stopped  a  few  moments,  and  bent  down 
to  examine  a  beautiful  flower.  The  major 
walked  on,  but  had  not  gone  many  paces  when 
three  lions  walked  out  of  a  thicket  not  twenty 
paces  off.  Tom  had  risen,  and  saw  the  lions, 
and,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  felt  a  sensa- 
tion about  the  heart  which  is  popularly  known 
as  "the  blood  curdling  in  the  veins."  The 
major,  being  totally  unarmed,  stopped  and  stood 
motionless  like  a  statue.  The  lions  stopped 
also,  being  evidently  taken  by  surprise  at  the 
sudden  and  unexpected  apparition  of  a  man ! 
Had  the  major  turned  and  fled,  it  is  almost 
certain  that  his  fate  would  have  been  sealed, 
but  he  stood  firm  as  a  rock,  and  Tom  ob- 
served that  he  did  not  even  change  colour  as 
he  gazed  with  a  fixed  glassy  stare  at  the  lions. 
Unused  to  such  treatment,  the  animals 
winced  under  it.  Their  o^vn  glances  became 
uneasy;  then  they  turned  slowly  round  and 
slunk  away,  with  the  air  of  creatures  which 
know  that  they  have  been  doing  wrong !  In 
a  few  moments  they  bounded  off  at  fall  speed ; 
their  pace  being  accelerated  by  the  terrible 
yell  which  burst  simultaneously  from  Tom  and 
the  major,  who  found  intense  relief  in  this 
violent  expression  of  their  pent-up  feelings ! 
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But  this,  good  reader,  is  not  the  gloomy 
incident  to  which  we  have  referred.  It  was 
just  after  the  occurrence  of  this  minor  episode 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  day,  that  the  party 
came  upon  fresh  tracks  of  a  troop  of  elephants 
and  set  oflF  in  pursuit.  The  Englishmen  were 
on  horseback,  having  obtained  steeds  from  a 
trader  whom  they  had  met  further  south,  but 
the  natives — a  very  large  band — were  on  foot. 

While  they  were  advancing  through  a  some- 
what open  part  of  the  country,  four  lions  were 
seen  on  the  top  of  a  low  sandhill,  which  was 
covered  with  bushes  and  a  few  stunted  trees. 
It  was  at  once  resolved  that  they  should  be 
surrounded.  Accordingly,  the  natives  were 
ordered  to  form  a  wide  ring  round  the  hill. 

"  Now,"  said  Hicks,  who  assumed  command 
of  the  party  in  virtue  of  his  superior  know- 
ledge, "we  must  separate  and  advance  from 
different  directions,  and  be  sure,  gentlemen, 
that  you  don't  shoot  the  niggers.  Look  well 
before  you.  That  hollow  is  a  very  likely  place 
for  one  of  them  to  run  along,  therefore  the 
best  shot  among  you  had  better  go  up  there. 
Who  is  the  best  shot  V 

The  trader  smiled  knomngly,  for  he  knew 
that  the  major  esteemed  himself  the  best. 

"  I  think  I  am,"  said  Wilkins,  with  an  air  of 
great  simplicity. 

There  was  a  general  laugh  at  this,  for  it  wa« 

24 
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u-ell  known  that  Wilkins  was  the  worst  shot 
of  the  party. 

"  Well,  now,"  said  he  with  a  good-natured 
smile,  "  since  you  have  insulted  me  so  grossly, 
I  think  myself  entitled  to  name  the  best  man ; 
I  therefore  suggest  Tom  Brown." 

"  Eight,"  said  Pearson. 

The  others  being  all  agreed,  Tom  consented, 
with  becoming  modesty,  to  take  the  post  of 
honour  and  of  danger. 

"  Are  we  to  ride  or  walk  1"  he  asked. 

"  "Walk  of  course,"  said  Hicks.  "The  ground 
is  much  too  rough  for  horses." 

"And  I  trust,  Tom,"  said  Wilkins,  "that 
you  will  permit  me  to  follow  you.  I  am  the 
worst  shot,  you  know,  and  the  worst  and  best 
should  go  together  on  the  acknowledged  prin- 
ciple that  extremes  meet." 

This  being  arranged,  the  sportsmen  dis- 
mounted, fastened  their  horses  to  trees,  and 
separated. 

The  circle  of  men  gradually  closed  in  and 
ascended  the  hill  pretty  near  to  each  other. 
Presently  Tom  Bro^^^l  observed  one  of  the  lions 
get  upon  a  piece  of  rock.  The  major  also  saw 
liim,  and  being  anxious  to  secure  the  first  shot, 
fired  somewhat  hastily  and  hit  the  rock  on 
which  the  magnificent  brute  was  standing,  as 
if  it  had  got  up  there  to  take  a  cool  survey 
of  the  field.     He  bit  at  the  spot  struck,  as  a 
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dog  bites  at  a  stick  or  stone  tliro-\vn  at  him. 
Xext  moment  Tom  Brown  sent  a  bullet  straight 
into  his  heart,  and  his  tail  made  a  splendid 
flourish  as  he  fell  off  his  pedestal ! 

Almost  immediately  after,  two  of  the  other 
lions  broke  cover,  dashed  towards  the  circle  of 
men,  went  right  through  them  and  escaped. 
The  courage  of  the  natives  proved  unequal  to 
the  danger  of  facing  such  a  charge.  A  great 
shout — partly,  no  doubt,  of  disappointment — 
was  given  when  the  Hons  escaped.  This  had 
the  effect  of  causing  the  fourth  lion  to  break 
cover  and  leap  upon  a  rock  as  the  first  had  done. 
The  hunter  nearest  to  him  was  Pearson,  who  was 
not  further  off  than  about  thirty  yards.  He  took 
good  aim,  fired  both  barrels  at  him,  and  tumbled 
him  off  the  rock  into  a  small  bush  beside  it. 

"He  is  wounded,"  cried  Hicks,  "but  not 
killed.     Have  a  care !" 

Pearson  was  loading  his  gun  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible when  he  heard  a  loud  shout  and  cries  of 
"  look  out ! "  "  take  care  ! "  Starting,  and  turn- 
ing half  round,  he  saw  the  animal  in  the  act  of 
springing  on  him.  Before  he  could  move  he 
was  struck  on  the  head,  and  next  moment  the 
lion  and  he  went  down  together.  Growling 
horribly,  the  enraged  brute  seized  poor  Pearson 
and  shook  him  as  a  terrier  dog  shakes  a  rat. 
Although  stunned,  he  was  able  to  turn  a  little 
to  relieve  himself  of  its  weight,  for  the  lion  had 
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placed  one  paw  on  the  back  of  his  head. 
Instantly  the  major,  Tom  Brown,  and  Hicks, 
ran  up  and  fired  six  shots  into  him  almost 
simultaneously,  and  at  a  few  yards'  distance. 
With  a  terrific  roar  he  left  Pearson,  and,  spring- 
ing on  Hicks,  caught  him  by  the  leg.  !Mafuta 
immediately  rushed  at  him  with  a  spear,  but 
was  caught  by  the  lion  on  the  shoulder,  and 
dragged  down.  Seeing  this  Tom  Brown  caught 
up  the  spear  and  plunged  it  deep  into  the  chest 
of  the  brute,  which  seized  it  savagely  in  his 
teeth  and  snapped  it  in  two  like  a  t^vig,  throw- 
ing Tom  down  in  the  act ;  but  another  bullet 
from  Wilkins,  and  the  efiects  of  the  previous 
shots,  caused  him  to  drop  do"svn  suddenly  quite 
dead. 

It  was  found  on  examination  that  the  in- 
juries received  by  poor  Pearson  were  mortal. 
He  could  just  speak,  but  could  not  move.  A 
litter  was  therefore  hastily  prepared  for  him, 
and  one  also  for  Hicks,  whose  leg  was  severely  in- 
jured, though  fortunately  not  broken.  Mafuta's 
hurts  were  trifling,  and  Tom  Brown  had  only 
received  one  or  two  scratches  in  his  fall.  In  a 
short  time  the  litters  were  ready,  and  the 
party  returned  to  their  encampment. 

That  night  Pearson  expressed  a  strong  desire 
to  have  the  Bible  read  to  him,  and  Tom  Brown, 
who  had  done  all  that  professional  skill  could 
accomplish   to  relieve  his  comrade's  suffering 
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body,  sought  out  from  the  bottom  of  bis  box 
that  precious  book  which  the  missionary  had 
told  him  contained  medicine  for  the  soul.  The 
dying  man  was  very  anxious.  He  gave  Tom 
no  rest,  but  C[uestioned  him  eagerly  and  con- 
tinuously during  the  whole  night  about  the 
things  which  concerned '  his  soul.  His  doctor 
could  not  assist  him  much,  and  keenly  did  he  feel, 
at  that  time,  how  a^vful  it  is  to  postpone  thoughts 
of  eternity  to  a  dying  hour.  He  did  his  best, 
however,  to  comfort  his  friend,  by  reading  pas- 
sage after  passage  from  the  sacred  book,  dwell- 
ing particularly  on,  and  repeating,  this  text — 
"  The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  his  Son,  cleanseth 
from  all  sin."  Towards  morning  Pearson  fell 
into  a  lethargic  sleep,  out  of  which  he  never 
awoke.  Next  day  they  buried  him  under  the 
shade  of  a  spreading  tree,  and  left  him  there — • 
alone  in  the  wilderness. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


FEOM  this  period  everything  like  good  for- 
tune seemed  to  forsake  the  hunters.  The 
trader's  wound  became  so  painful  that  he 
resolved  to  return  to  the  settlements,  and 
accordingly  their  faces  were  turned  southward. 

But  the  way  was  toilsome,  the  heat  intense, 
and  the  water  scarce — more  so  than  it  had  been 
on  the  outward  journey.  To  add  to  their 
troubles,  fever  and  ague  attacked  most  of  the 
white  men,  and  one  of  them  (Ogilvie)  died  on 
the  journey. 

At  last  Tom  Bro^vn,  who  had  up  to  that 
time  been  one  of  the  strongest  of  the  party, 
broke  down,  and  it  was  found  to  be  necessary 
to  leave  him  behind  at  a  native  village,  for  it 
would  have  been  certain  deatli  to  the  others  to 
have  remained  with  him,  and  their  doing  so 
could  have  done  him  no  good. 

"  I  cannot  tell  you,  Tom,"  said  the  major,  aa 
he  sat  beside  his  friend's  couch  the  night  before 
they  parted,  "  how  deeply  it  grieves  me  to  leave 
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you  in  this  way,  but  you  see,  my  dear  fellow, 
that  the  case  is  desperate.  You  are  incapable 
of  moving.  If  we  remain  here  the  most  of  us 
will  die,  for  I  find  that  it  is  all  I  can  do  to  drag 
one  leg  after  the  other,  and  I  have  grave  doubts 
as  to  whether  I  shall  ever  get  out  of  this 
rascally  country  alive.  As  to  poor  Bob 
Wilkins,  he  is  in  a  worse  condition  than  myself. 
Now,  our  intention  is  to  leave  you  all  the 
physic,  push  on  as  fast  as  possible  to  the  nearest 
settlement,  where  we  shall  get  more  for  our- 
selves, and  send  out  a  party  of  natives  under 
some  trustworthy  trader  to  fetch  you  out  of  the 
country." 

"  You  are  very  kind,  major,"  said  Tom, 
languidly,  "  but  I  cannot  allow  you  to  leave  me 
all  the  physic.  Your  own  life  may  depend  on 
having  some  of  it,  and — " 

"There,  don't  exhaust  yourself,  Tom,  with 
objections,  for  Bob  and  I  have  made  up  our 
minds  to  do  it.  The  very  fact  that  every  day 
we  are  getting  nearer  the  habitable  parts  of 
the  world  will  keep  our  spirits  up  and  give  us 
strength,  and  you  may  depend  upon  it,  my  poor 
fellow,  that  we  won't  waste  time  in  sending 
help  to  you." 

'The  major's  voice  trembled  a  little,  for  he 
had  become  very  weak,  and  had  secret  mis- 
givings that  he  would  never  see  his  friend 
again. 
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*'  We  are  going  to  leave  Mafuta  ^vith  you," 
he  added  quickly. 

"  That 's  right,"  exclaimed  Tom,  with  an  ex- 
pression of  satisfaction.  "If  any  one  is  able 
to  pull  me  through  this  bout,  ^lafuta  is  the 
man.  By  the  way,  major,  will  you  do  me  the 
favour  to  open  my  portmanteau  and  fetch  me 
the  Bible  you  will  find  there  ]  I  mean  to  read 
it.  Do  you  know  I  have  been  thinking  that 
we  are  great  fools  to  keep  calling  ourselves 
Christians  when  we  have  scarcely  any  of  the 
signs  of  Cliristianity  about  us,  and  particularly 
in  putting  off  the  consideration  of  our  souls' 
interests  to  a  time  like  this  ?" 

"  Upon  my  word,  Tom,  I  agree  with  yon," 
said  the  major. 

"  Well,  then,"  said  Tom,  "  like  a  good  fellow, 
get  the  Bible  for  me,  and  let  me  ad\'ise  you  as 
a  friend  to  make  use  of  the  one  the  missionary 
gave  you,  I  mean  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf. 
My  only  fear  is  that  if  I  get  well  I  shall  be- 
come as  indifferent  as  I  was  before." 

*'  No  fear  of  that,  Tom,  you  are  much  too 
honest-hearted  to  be  so  changeable." 

"  H'm,  I  don't  know,"  said  Tom,  with  an 
attempt  at  a  smile ;  "  I  should  not  be  easy  if 
my  salvation  depended  on  the  honesty  of  my 
heart.  I  rather  fear,  major,  that  your  method 
of  comforting  me  is  not  what  the  missionary 
would    call    orthodox.       But    good-night,    old 
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fellow,  I  feel  tired,  and  find  it  wonderfully 
difficult  not  only  to  speak  but  to  think,  so  I  '11 
try  to  sleep." 

Saying  this  our  hero  turned  on  his  side  and 
soon  fell  into  a  quiet  slumber,  out  of  which  he 
did  not  awake  until  late  the  following  morning. 

The  major,  meanwhile,  sought  for  and  found 
the  Bible  in  his  portmanteau,  and  laid  it  on  his 
pillow,  so  that  he  might  find  it  there  on  awak- 
ing. For  a  long  time  he  and  "Wilkins  sat  by 
the  sick  man's  side  next  morning,  in  the  hope 
of  his  awaking,  that  they  might  bid  him  good- 
bye, but  Tom  did  not  rouse  up,  so,  being  un- 
willing to  disturb  him,  they  left  without  having 
the  sad  satisfaction  of  saying  farewelL 

When  Tom  Brown  awoke,  late  in  the  day, 
he  found  Mafuta  sitting  at  his  feet  with  a  broad 
grin  on  his  dusky  countenance. 

"What  are  you  laughing  at,  you  rascal]" 
demanded  Tom,  somewhat  sternly. 

"  Me  laffin  at  you's  face." 

"  Indeed,  is  it  then  so  ridiculous  1" 

"Yis,  oh  yis,  you's  bery  ri'clous.  Jist  no 
thicker  dan  de  edge  ob  hatchet." 

Tom  smiled.  "  Well,  I  'm  not  fat,  that 's 
certain  ;  but  I  feel  refreshed.  D'  you  know, 
Mafuta,  I  think  I  shall  get  well  after  all." 

"  Ho,  yis,"  said  Mafuta,  with  a  grin,  nodding 
his  woolly  head  violently,  and  displa}dng  a 
magnificent  double  row  of  teeth;    "you's  git 
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well;  you  had  slep'  an'  swet  mos'  bootifuL 
Me  wish  de  major  see  you  now." 

"  The  major ;  is  he  gone  V 

"  Yis,  goed  off  dis  morrownin'." 

"  And  ]\Ir.  Wilkins  1" 

"  Goed  off  too." 

Tom  BroA^Ti  opened  his  eyes  and  stared 
oilently  for  a  few  minutes  at  his  companion. 

"  Then  we  are  all  alone,  you  and  I,"  he  said, 
suddenly. 

"  Yis,  all  alone,  sept  de  two  tousand  Caffres 
ob  de  kraal;  but  de  is  nobody — only  black 
beasts." 

Tom  laughed  to  hear  his  attendant  talk 
so  scornfully  of  his  countrymen,  and  Mafuta 
laughed  to  see  his  master  in  such  good  spirits ; 
after  which  the  former  became  grave,  and,  feeling 
a  slight  twinge  of  hunger,  made  a  sudden  de- 
mand for  food.  Mafuta  rose  and  left  the  tent, 
and  Tom,  turning  on  his  side,  observ^ed  the  Bible 
lying  on  the  pillow.  He  opened  it,  but  forgot 
to  read,  in  consequence  of  his  attention  being 
arrested  by  the  extreme  thinness  of  his  hands. 
Recovering  himself,  he  turned  to  the  twenty- 
first  psalm,  but  had  only  read  the  first  verse 
when  the  book  dropt  from  his  fingers,  and  he 
again  fell  sound  asleep. 

This  was  the  turning-point  in  his  illness. 
He  began  to  mend  a  little,  but  so  slowly,  that 
he  almost  lost  heart  once  or  twice ;  and  felt 
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convinced  that  if  he  did  not  make  an  attempt 
to  get  out  of  the  unhealthy  region,  he  should 
never  regain  strengtL 

Acting  on  this  belief,  he  left  the  native  vil- 
lage on  foot,  carrying  nothing  but  his  rifle, 
which  seemed  to  him,  in  his  weak  condition,  to 
be  as  heavy  as  a  small  cannon.  Mafata  went 
on  in  advance,  heavily  laden  with  the  blankets, 
a  small  tent,  provisions,  ammunition,  etc., 
necessary  for  the  journey. 

At  first  Tom  could  scarcely  walk  a  mile 
without  sitting  down  several  times  to  rest,  on 
which  occasions  Mafuta  endeavoured  to  cheer 
him  up  by  threatening  to  leave  him  to  his  fate ! 
This  was  a  somewhat  singular  mode  of  stimu- 
lating, but  he  deemed  it  the  wisest  course,  and 
acted  on  it.  '\\Tien  Tom  lay  down  under  the 
shade  of  a  tree,  thoroughly  knocked  up,  the 
Cafire  would  bid  him  farewell  and  go  away ; 
but  in  a  short  time  he  would  return  and  urge 
him  to  make  another  attempt ! 

Thus  Tom  Brown  travelled,  day  after  day, 
under  the  broUing  sim.  During  that  period — 
which  he  afterwards  described  as  the  most 
dreadftd  of  his  life — fever  and  ague  reduced 
him  to  a  state  of  excessive  weakness.  In  fact 
it  was  a  battle  between  the  dire  disease  and 
that  powerful  constitution  for  which  the  Brown 
family  is  celebrated.  For  a  considerable  time  it 
appeared  very  doubtful  how  the  battle  would  end. 
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One  morning  Tom  was  awakened  by  his 
faitliful  attendant  to  resume  liis  weary  journey. 
He  got  up  with  a  heavy  sigh,  and  ahuost  fell 
down  again  from  weakness. 

"  I  think,  Mafuta,"  said  Tom  gravely,  "  that 
I'm  pretty  nearly  used  up.  You'll  have  to 
leave  me,  I  fear,  and  make  the  best  of  your 
way  out  of  this  wretched  country  alone." 

"Dis  a  fuss-rate  kontry,"  said  the  Caffre 
quietly. 

"Ah,  true,  Mafuta,  I  forgot  for  a  moment 
that  it  is  your  native  land.  However,  I  am 
bound  to  admit  that  it  is  a  first-rate  country 
for  sport — also  for  killing  Englishmen.  I 
don't  feel  able  to  move  a  step." 

Tom  sat  down  as  he  said  this,  and  uttering 
a  sort  of  groan,  leaned  his  back  against  a  tree. 

"Wat,  yous  no'  go  fadderl" 

"  No,"  said  Tom,  ^vith  some  asperity,  for  he 
felt  too  much  exliausted  to  speak. 

"  Berry  good,  me  say  good-bye." 

Mafuta  nodded  his  head  as  he  spoke,  and, 
gravely  shouldering  his  load,  marched  away. 

Tom  looked  after  him  with  a  melancholy 
smile, — for  he  quite  understood  the  i-nse  by 
this  time,  and  knew  that  he  would  return, 
although  the  simple  native  sincerely  believed 
that  his  motives  and  intentions  had  been  con- 
cealed with  deep  wisdom.  Tom  was  not  sorry 
to  get  a  respite,  and  threw  himself  flat  down, 
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in  order  to  make  tlie  most  of  it,  but  Mafuta 
was  more  anxious  than  usual  about  bis  com- 
panion that  morning.  He  returned  in  ten 
minutes  or  so ;  having  sat  for  that  period  be- 
hind a  neighbouring  tree  to  brood  over  his 
circumstances. 

"Yous  come  on  now,  ehV  he  said,  gently, 
regarding  Tom  with  an  anxious  expression  of 
countenance, 

"  Well,  well,"  replied  our  hero,  getting  up 
with  a  sort  of  desperate  energy,  "let's  push 
on ;  I  can  at  all  events  walk  till  my  legs 
refuse  to  carry  me,  and  then  it  will  not  be 
I  who  shall  have  given  in,  but  the  legs ! — eh, 
Mafuta  V 

SmiHng  languidly  at  this  conceit,  Tom  walked 
on,  almost  mechanically,  for  nearly  twenty 
miles  that  day,  with  scarcely  any  shelter  from 
the  sun.  At  night  he  reached  a  native  village, 
the  chief  of  which  considerately  let  him  rest 
in  an  old  hut.  "V\Tien  Tom  flung  himseli 
dovm  in  a  corner  of  this,  he  felt  so  ill  that  he 
called  his  servant  and  bade  him  fetch  the 
package  which  contained  his  slender  stock  of 
medicine. 

"  Open  it,  Mafuta,  and  let 's  see  what  we 
have  left.  I  'm  resolved  to  make  some  change 
in  myself  for  better  or  worse,  if  I  should  have 
to  eat  up  the  whole  affair.  Better  be  poisoned 
at  once  than  die  by  inches  in  this  way." 
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"Xo  more  kineen,"  said  the  Caffre,  as  lie 
kneeled  by  his  master's  side,  turning  over  the 
papers  and  bottles. 

"  No  more  quinine,"  repeated  Tom,  sadly ; 
"  no  more  life,  that  means." 

"  Not'iug  more  bot  tree  imutticks,  an'  small 
drop  ludnum,"  said  Mafuta. 

"  Three  emetics,"  said  Tom,  "  and  some 
laudanum ;  come,  I  '11  try  these.  Mix  the  whole 
of  'em  in  a  can,  and  be  quick  like  a  good  fellow, 
I  '11  have  one  good  jorum  whatever  happens." 

"  Bot  yous  vil  host,"  said  Mafuta  remonstra- 
tively. 

"  No  fear.     Do  as  I  bid  you," 

The  Caffre  obeyed,  and  Torn  swallowed  the 
potion.  The  result,  however,  was  unsatis- 
factory, for,  contrary  to  what  was  anticipated, 
they  produced  no  effect  whatever.  To  make 
matters  worse,  the  hut  in  which  they  lay  was 
overrun  with  rats,  which  were  not  only  sleep- 
less and  active,  but  daring,  for  they  kept 
galloping  round  the  floor  all  night,  and  chasing 
one  another  over  Tom's  body  and  face.  After 
a  time  he  became  desperate. 

"  Here,  Mafuta,"  he  cried,  "  strike  a  light, 
and  get  me  a  long  feather  of  some  sort  out  of 
a  bird's  wing." 

The  wondering  native  got  up  and  did  as  he 
was  commanded. 

"  Now,  Mafuta,  shove  the  feather  do^^-n  my 
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throat.     Don't  be  afraid.     I'll  give  you  a  dig 
in  the  ribs  if  you  go  too  far." 

The  result  of  this  operation  was  speedy  and 
complete.  The  sick  man  was  relieved.  In  a 
short  time  he  fell  into  a  deep  sleep,  which 
lasted  for  several  hours.  After  this  he  awoke 
much  refreshed,  and  having  obtained  some  rice 
from  the  native  chief,  ate  a  little  with  rehsh. 

Next  day  they  resumed  their  journey,  and 
travelled  till  four  in  the  afternoon,  when  the 
fit  of  ague  prostrated  Tom  for  a  couple  of 
hours,  as  it  had  been  in  the  habit  of  doing 
regularly  at  the  same  hour  for  some  time  past, 
leaving  him  in  a  very  exhausted  state  of  body, 
and  much  depressed  in  spirits. 

In  the  course  of  a  week,  however,  this  extreme 
depression  passed  away,  and  he  managed  to  get 
along, — painfully,  it  is  true,  but  creditably. 
They  were  fortunate  enough,  soon  after,  to  meet 
with  a  trader,  from  whom  our  hero  purchased 
two  stout  horses,  and,  thenceforward,  the  jour- 
ney became  more  agreeable — at  least  Tom's 
returning  strength  enabled  him  to  enjoy  it ; 
for  it  could  not  be  said  that  the  fatigues  or 
privations  of  the  way  had  decreased, — on  the 
contrary,  in  some  respects,  they  had  increased 
considerably. 

One  day,  while  Tom  was  ambling  along  the 
margin  of  a  belt  of  thick  wood,  with  his  sable 
guide  riding  in  advance,  he  came  suddenly  in 
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sight  of  a  herd  of  giraffes.  He  had  been  short 
of  fresh  meat  for  a  couple  of  days,  because, 
although  there  was  no  lack  of  game,  his  arm 
had  not  become  suflRciently  steady  to  enable 
him  to  take  a  good  aim  ;  and,  being  unwilling 
to  resign  the  office  of  hunter  to  his  attendant 
until  reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  he  had 
taken  all  the  chances  that  occurred,  and  had 
missed  on  every  occasion  ! 

Being  determined  not  to  miss  this  oppor- 
tunity, he  at  once  put  spurs  to  his  steed,  and 
dashed  after  the  giraffes  at  a  breakneck  pace. 
The  ground  was  very  rocky,  uneven,  and  full 
of  holes  and  scrubby  bushes.  The  long-necked 
creatures  at  once  set  off  at  a  pace  which  tried 
Tom's  steed,  although  si  good  one,  to  the 
utmost.  There  was  a  thick  forest  of  makolani 
trees  about  a  mile  away  to  the  left,  towards 
which  the  giraffes  headed,  evidently  Avith  the 
intention  of  taking  refuge  there.  Tom  ob- 
served this,  and  made  a  detour  in  order  to  get 
between  them  and  the  wood.  This  made  it 
necessary  to  put  on  a  spurt  to  regain  lost  dis- 
tance, but  on  such  ground  the  speed  waa 
dangerous.  He  neared  one  of  the  animals, 
however,  and  was  standing  up  in  his  stirrups, 
intent  on  taking  a  flying  shot,  when  his  horse 
suddenly  put  his  foot  in  a  hole,  and  fell  so 
violently  that  he  rolled  heels  over  head  several 
times  like  a  hare  shot  in  full  career.     Fortu- 
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nately  his  rider  was  sent  out  of  tlie  saddle  like 
a  rocket,  and  fell  a  considerable  distance  ahead, 
and  out  of  the  way  of  the  rolling  horse.  A 
friendly  bush  received  him  and  saved  his  neck, 
but  tore  his  coat  to  tatters.  Jumping  up,  he 
presented  at  the  giraflfe,  which  was  galloping 
off  about  two  hundred  yards  ahead.  In  the 
fall  the  barrel  of  his  rifle  had  been  so  covered 
with  dead  leaves  and  dust  that  he  could  not  take 
aim.  Hastily  wiping  it  with  his  sleeve,  he  pre- 
sented again  and  fired.  The  ball  hit  the  giraffe 
on  the  hip,  but  it  failed  to  bring  him  down.  A 
second  shot,  however,  broke  his  leg,  and  the 
stately  animal  rolled  over.  Before  Tom  reached 
him  he  was  dead. 

Thus  the  travellers  were  supplied  with  a 
sufficiency  of  meat  for  some  days,  and  they 
pushed  steadUy  forward  without  paying  atten- 
tion to  the  game,  which  happened  to  be  very 
plentiful  in  that  district,  as  their  great  desire 
was  to  get  out  of  the  unhealthy  region  as 
quickly  as  possible.  Sometimes,  however,  they 
were  compelled  to  shoot  in  self-defence. 

Upon  one  occasion,  while  Mafuta  was  look- 
ing for  water  in  the  bush,  he -was  charged  by  a 
black  rhinoceros,  and  had  a  very  narrow  escape. 
Tom  Brown  was  within  sight  of  him  at  the 
time,  engaged  also  in  looking  for  water.  He 
heard  the  crash  of  bushes  when  the  monster 

charged,  and  looking  hastily  round,  saw  Mafuta 

25 
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make  a  quick  motion  as  if  he  meant  to  run  to 
a  neighbouring  tree,  but  the  rhinoceros  was  so 
close  on  him  that  there  was  no  time. 

"  Quick,  man  !  "  shouted  Tom  in  an  agony  of 
alarm  as  he  ran  to  the  rescue, — for  the  Cafifre 
had  no  gun. 

But  Mafuta,  instead  of  taking  this  advice, 
suddenly  stood  stock  still,  as  if  he  had  been 
petrified ! 

Tom  threw  forward  his  rifle,  intending,  in 
desperation,  to  try  the  eflfect  of  a  long  shot, 
although  certain  that  it  was  impossible  to  kill 
the  rhinoceros,  even  if  he  should  hit,  while  the 
risk  of  killing  his  faithful  servant  was  very 
great.  Before  he  had  time  to  fire,  however, 
the  animal  ran  past  the  motionless  Cafire  with- 
out doing  him  any  injury ! 

Whether  it  is  o\ving  to  the  smallness  of  its 
eyes,  or  to  the  horns  on  its  nose  being  in  the 
way,  we  cannot  tell,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  the 
black  rhinoceros  does  not  see  well,  and  Mafuta, 
aware  of  this  defect,  had  taken  advantage  of  it 
in  a  way  that  is  sometimes  practised  by  bold 
men.  Had  he  continued  to  run  he  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  overtaken  and  killed ;  but, 
standing  perfectly  still,  he  was  no  doubt  taken 
for  a  tree  stump  by  the  animal.  At  all  events 
it  brushed  past  him,  and  Mafuta,  doubling  on 
his  track,  ran  to  a  tree,  up  which  he  vaulted 
like  a  monkey. 
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Meanwhile,  Tom  Brown  got  within  range, 
and  sent  a  ball  crashing  against  the  animal's 
hard  sides  without  doing  it  any  injury.  The 
second  barrel  was  discharged  with  no  better 
result,  except  that  a  splinter  of  its  horn  was 
knocked  off.  Before  he  could  re-load,  the 
rhinoceros  was  gone,  and  Tom  had  to  content 
himself  with  carrying  off  the  splinter  as  a 
memorial  of  the  adventure. 

That  night  the  travellers  made  their  encamp- 
ment at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  on  the  lower 
branches  of  which  they  hung  up  a  quantity  of 
meat.  Tom  lay  in  a  small  tent  which  he 
carried  with  him,  but  Mafuta  preferred  to  sleep 
by  the  fire  outside. 

During  the  day  they  had  seen  and  heard 
several  lions.  It  was  therefore  deemed  advis- 
able to  picket  the  horses  close  to  the  tent, 
between  it  and  the  fire. 

"  Mafuta,"  said  Tom  Brown,  aa  he  lay  con- 
templating the  fire  on  which  .the  Caffre  had  just 
heaped  fresh  logs,  "  give  me  some  more  tea,  and 
cook  another  giraffe  steak.  D'  you  know  I  feel 
my  appetite  coming  back  with  great  force?" 

"  Dat  am  good,"  said  Mafuta. 

"  Yes,  that  is  undoubtedly  good,"  said  Tom. 
"I  never  knew  what  it  was  to  have  a  poor 
appetite  until  I  came  to  this  wonderful  land  of 
yours,  and  I  assure  you  that  I  will  not  pay  it 
another  visit  in  a  hurry — although  upon  the 
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whole,  I  'm  very  well  pleased  to  have  hunted 
in  it." 

"Wat  for  you  come  because  ofl"  a^ked 
Mafuta. 

"Well,  I  came  for  fun,  as  the  little  boys 
in  my  country  say.  I  came  for  change,  for 
variety,  for  amusement,  for  relaxation,  for 
sport.  Do  you  understand  any  of  these  ex- 
pressions]" 

"  Me  not  onderstan'  moch,"  answered  Mafuta 
with  great  simplicity  of  manner ;  "  bot  why  you 
want  for  change  1    !Me  nivir  wants  no  change !" 

"Ah!  Mafuta,"  replied  Tom  with  a  smile, 
"  you  're  a  happy  man !  The  fact  is,  that  we 
civilized  people  lead  artificial  lives,  to  a  large 
extent,  and,  therefore,  require  a  change  some- 
times to  recruit  our  energies — that  is,  to  put 
us  right  again,  whereas  you  and  your  friends 
live  in  a  natural  way,  and  therefore  don't  re- 
quire putting  right.     D'  you  understand  1" 

"Not  moch,"  answered  the  CafTre,  gazing 
into  the  fire  with  a  puzzled  look.  "  You  say 
we  lives  nat'ral  life  an'  don't  need  be  put 
right;  berry  good,  wh)^  you  not  live  nat'ral 
life  too,  an'  no  need  be  put  right — be  always 
right  1" 

Tom  laughed  at  this. 

"It's  not  easy  to  answer  that  question, 
Mafuta.  We  have  surrounded  ourselves  with  a 
lot  of  wants,  some  of  which  are  right  and  some 
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wrong.  For  instance,  vre  want  clothes,  and 
houses,  and  books,  and  tobacco,  and  hundreds  of 
other  things,  which  cost  a  great  deal  of  money, 
and  in  order  to  make  the  money  we  must  work 
late  and  early,  which  hurts  our  health,  and 
many  of  us  must  sit  all  day  instead  of  walk  or 
ride,  so  that  we  get  ill  and  require  a  change  ol 
nfe,  such  as  a  trip  to  Africa  to  shoot  lions,  else 
we  should  die  too  soon.  In  fact,  most  of  our 
lives  consists  in  a  perpetual  struggle  between 
healthy  constitutions  and  false  modes  of  living." 
"Dat  berry  foolish,"  said  Mafuta,  shaking 
his  head.  "  Me  onderstan'  dat  baccy  good,  hen-y 
good,  bot  what  de  use  of  clo'es ;  why  you  not  go 
nakit  1 — s'pose  'cause  you  not  black,  eh  V 
"  Well,  not  exactly.  The  fact  is—" 
At  this  point  the  conversation  was  interrupted 
by  the  low  murmuring  growl  of  a  Hon.  The 
two  men  gazed  at  one  another  earnestly  and 
listened.  Tom  quietly  laid  his  hand  on  his 
rifle,  which  always  lay  ready  loaded  at  his  side, 
and  Mafuta  grasped  the  handle  of  the  knife 
that  hung  at  his  girdle.  For  some  minutes 
they  remained  silent  and  motionless,  waiting 
for  a  repetition  of  the  sound,  while  the  camp- 
fire  glittered  brightly,  lighting  up  the  expres- 
sive coimtenance  of  our  hero,  and  causing  the 
whites  of  Mafuta's  eyes  to  glisten.  Again  they 
heard  the  growl  much  nearer  than  before,  and 
it  became  evident  that  the  lion  was  intent  on 
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claiming  hospitality.  The  horses  pricked  up 
their  ears,  snuffed  the  night  air  wildly,  and 
showed  every  sjTnptom  of  being  iU  at  ease. 
Tom  Brown,  without  rising,  slowly  cocked  his 
rifle,  and  Llafuta,  drawing  his  knife,  showed  his 
brilhant  white  teeth  as  if  he  had  been  a  dog. 

Gradually  and  stealthily  the  king  of  the 
forest  drew  near,  muttering  to  himself,  as  it 
Avere,  in  an  undertone.  He  evidently  did  not 
care  to  disturb  the  horses,  having  set  his  heart 
upon  the  meat  which  hung  on  the  tree,  and  the 
anxious  listeners  in  the  tent  heard  him  attempt- 
ing to  claw  it  down. 

Tom  Brown  was  hastily  revolving  in  his 
mind  the  best  mode  of  killing  or  scaring  away 
this  presumptuous  visitor,  when  the  lion,  in  its 
wanderings  round  the  tree,  tripped  over  one  of 
the  lines  of  the  tent,  causing  it  to  vibrate.  He 
uttered  a  groAvl  of  dissatisfaction,  and  seized  the 
cord  in  his  teeth. 

"  Look  out,  Mafuta ! "  exclaimed  Tom,  as  he 
observed  the  shadow  of  the  beast  against  the 
curtain. 

He  fired  as  he  spoke. 

A  terrific  roar  followed,  the  canvas  was 
instantly  torn  open,  and  the  whole  tent  fell  in 
dire  confusion  on  the  top  of  its  inmates. 

Tom  Brown  did  not  move.  He  always  acted 
on  the  principle  of  letting  well  alone,  and,  feel- 
ing that  he  was  unhurt,  lay  as  still  as  a  mouse, 
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but  Mafiita  uttered  a  wild  yell,  sprang  through 
the  rent  canvas,  and  bounded  up  the  tree  in 
violent  haste.  There  he  remained,  and  Tom  lay 
quietly  under  the  tent  for  full  ten  minutes  with- 
out moving,  almost  without  breathing,  but  as  no 
sound  was  heard,  our  hero  at  last  ventured  to 
raise  his  head.  Then  he  got  slowly  upon  his 
knees,  and,  gently  removing  the  incumbent  folds 
of  canvas,  looked  out.  The  sight  that  he  beheld 
was  satisfactory.  An  enormous  lion  lay 
stretched  out  at  the  foot  of  the  tree  quite  dead  ! 
His  half  random  shot  at  the  shadow  had  been 
most  successful,  having  passed  right  through 

the  lion's  heart. 

***** 

Not  long  after  this,  Tom  Bro^vn  reached  the 
settlements,  where  he  found  the  major  and 
Wilkins,  who  had  quite  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  their  excursion  into  the  interior,  and 
from  whom  he  learned  that  a  party  had  been 
sent  off  in  search  of  himself 

Thereafter  he  went  to  the  Cape,  where  he 
joined  his  father  in  business.  He  did  not, 
however,  give  up  hunting  entirely,  for  he  be- 
longed to  a  family  which,  as  we  have  said  else- 
where, is  so  sternly  romantic  and  full  of  animal 
life  that  many  of  its  members  are  led  to  attempt 
and  to  accomplish  great  things,  both  in  the 
spiritual  and  physical  worlds  undamped  by  re- 
peated rebuffs  and  failures.     Moreover,  he  did 
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not  forget  his  resolutions,  or  his  Bible,  after  he 
got  well ; — but  we  are  bound  to  add  that  he  did 
forget  his  resolve  never  again  to  visit  the 
African  wilderness,  for  if  report  speaks  truth, 
he  was  seen  there  many  a  time,  in  after  years, 
with  Mafuta,  hunting  the  lions. 
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CHAPTER    L 

TREATS  OF  EARLY  EFFORTS  TO  FLY,  ETC. 

IT  is  man's  nature  to  soar  intellectually,  and 
it  seems  to  have  been  his  ambition  from 
earliest  ages  to  soar  physically. 

Every  one  in  health  knows,  or  at  some 
period  of  life  must  have  known,  that  upward 
bounding  of  the  spirit  which  induces  a  longing 
for  the  possession  of  wings,  that  the  material 
body  might  be  wafted  upwards  into  those  blue 
realms  of  light,  which  are  so  attractive  to  the 
eye  and  imagination  of  poor  creeping  man  that 
he  has  appropriately  styled  them  the  heavens. 

Man  has  envied  the  birds  since  the  world 
began.  "\^Tio  has  not  watched,  with  some- 
thing more  than  admiration,  the  easy  gjTations 
of  the  sea-mew,  and  listened,  with  something 
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more  than  delight,  to  the  song  of  the  soaring 
larki 

To  fly  with  the  body  as  well  as  with  the 
mind,  is  a  wish  so  universal  that  the  benignant 
Creator  Himself  seems  to  recognise  it  in  that 
most  attractive  passage  in  Holy  Writ,  wherein 
it  is  said  that  believers  shall  "mount  up 
vnth  wings  as  eagles,  they  shall  run  and  not  be 
weary,  they  shall  walk  and  not  faint." 

Of  course  man  has  not  reached  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century  without  making 
numerous  attempts  to  fly  bodily  up  to  the 
skies.  Fortunately,  however,  such  ambitious 
efl'orts  have  seldom  been  made  except  by  the 
intellectually  enthusiastic.  Prosaic  man,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  the  Tower  of  Babel,  has 
remained  content  to  gaze  upwards  with  long- 
ing desire,  and  only  a  few  of  our  species  in  the 
course  of  centuries  have  possessed  temerity 
enough  to  make  the  dehberate  efi'ort  to  ride 
upon  the  wings  of  the  wind. 

Naturally,  the  first  attempts  were,  like  most 
beginnings,  simple  and  imitative.  The  birds 
flew  with  wings,  therefore  man  put  on  artificial 
vvings  and  essayed  to  fly  like  the  birds.  It 
was  not  until  many  grievous  disappointments 
and  sad  accidents  had  befallen  him  that  he 
unwillingly  gave  up  wings  in  despair,  and  set 
to  work  to  accomplish  his  ends  by  more  cum- 
brous and  complex  machinery. 
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Very  early  in  the  world's  history,  however, 
"  flying  machines  "  were  made,  some  of  which 
were  doubtless  intended  by  their  honest  in- 
ventors to  carry  men  through  the  air,  while 
others  were  mere  shams,  made  by  designing 
men,  wherewith  to  impose  upon  the  ignorant 
for  wicked  ends  of  their  own;  and  some  of 
these  last  were,  no  doubt,  believed  to  be  cap- 
able of  the  feats  attributed  to  them. 

The  credulity  of  the  ancients  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  when  we  reflect  on  the  magical 
illusions  which  science  enables  us  to  produce 
at  the  present  day — illusions  so  vivid  and 
startling  that  it  requires  the  most  elaborate 
explanations  by  adepts  and  philosophers  to 
convince  some  among  their  audiences  that 
what  they  think  they  see  is  absolutely  not 
real !  No  wonder  that  the  men  of  old  had 
firm  faith  in  the  existence  of  all  kinds  of  flying 
machiaes  and  creatures. 

They  believed  that  fiery  dragons  were 
created  by  infernal  machination,  which,  al- 
though not  what  we  may  call  natural  creatures, 
were  nevertheless  supposed  to  rush  impetuous 
through  the  sky,  vomiting  flames,  and  scatter- 
ing the  seeds  of  pestilence  far  and  wide.  In 
those  dark  ages,  writers  even  ventured  to  de- 
scribe the  method  of  imitating  the  composition 
of  such  terrific  monsters !  A  number  of  large 
hollow  reeds  were  to  be  bound  together,  then 
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slieatlied  completely  in  skin,  and  smeared  over 
■with  pitch  and  other  inflammable  matters. 
This  light  and  bulky  engine,  "when  set  on  fire, 
launched  during  thick  darkness  from  some 
clifi"  into  the  air,  and  borne  along  by  the  force 
of  the  wind,  would  undoubtedly  carry  convic- 
tion to  the  minds  of  the  populace,  whilst  it 
would  fill  them  with  amazement  and  terror ! 

Sometimes,  however,  those  who  attempted 
to  practise  on  the  credulity  of  their  fellows 
were  themselves  appalled  by  the  results  of 
their  contrivances.  Such  was  the  case  so  late 
as  the  year  1750,  when  a  small  Roman 
Catholic  town  in  Swabia  was  almost  entirely 
burnt  to  ashes  by  an  unsuccessful  experiment 
made  by  some  of  the  lowest  order  of  priests 
for  the  astonishment,  if  not  the  edification, 
of  their  flocks.  An  attempt  was  made  by 
them  to  represent  the  effigy  of  Martin  Luther, 
whom  the  monks  believed  to  be  in  league  with 
Satan,  under  the  form  of  a  winged  serpent 
with  a  forked  tail  and  hideous  claws.  Unfor- 
tunately Martin's  efiigy,  when  ignited,  refused 
to  fly,  and,  instead  of  doing  what  was  required 
of  it,  fell  against  the  chimney  of  a  house,  to 
which  it  set  fire.  The  flames  spread  furiously 
in  every  direction,  and  were  not  subdued  until 
the  town  was  nearly  consumed. 

In  tlie  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  a 
ver}'  determined  attempt  at  flying  was  made 
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by  an  Italian  who  visited  Scotland,  and  was 
patronized  by  James  rv.  He  gained  the  favour 
of  that  monarch  by  holding  out  to  him  hopes 
of  replenishing  his  treasury  by  means  of  the 
"  philosopher's  stone."  The  wily  Italian  man- 
aged, by  his  plausible  address,  to  obtain  a  position 
which  replenished,  to  some  degree,  his  own 
empty  purse,  having  been  collated  by  royal 
favour  to  the  abbacy  of  Tungland,  in  Galloway. 
Being  an  ingenious  fellow,  and  somewhat, 
apparently,  of  an  enthusiast,  he  spent  some  of 
his  leisure  time  in  fashioning  a  pair  of  huge 
wings  of  various  plumage,  with  which  he 
actually  undertook  to  fly  through  the  air  from 
the  walls  of  Stirling  Castle  to  France !  That 
he  beheved  himself  to  be  capable  of  doing  so 
seems  probable,  from  the  fact  that  he  actually 
made  the  attempt,  but  fell  to  the  ground  with 
such  violence  as  to  break  his  leg.  He  was 
sharp-witted,  however,  for  instead  of  retiring 
crest-fallen  at  his  failure,  he  cooUy  accounted 
for  the  accident  by  sajdng,  "  ^ly  wings  were 
composed  of  various  feathers;  among  them 
were  the  feathers  of  dunghill  fowls,  and  they, 
by  a  certain  sympathy,  were  attracted  to  the 
dunghill ;  whereas,  had  my  wings  been  com- 
posed of  eagles'  feathers  alone,  the  same  sym- 
pathy would  have  attracted  them  to  the  region 
of  the  air!" 

About  a  century  later  a  pooi  monk,  whose 
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-.boldness  and  enterprise  were  more  conspicuous 
than  his  prudence,  attempted  a  similar  feat. 
He  p^o^'ided  himself  ■ndth  a  gigantic  pair  of 
wings,  constructed  on  a  principle  propounded 
by  the  rector  of  the  grammar  school  of  Tiibin- 
gen,  in  1617,  and,  leaping  from  the  top  of  a 
high  tower,  fell  to  the  ground,  broke  both  his 
legs,  and  lost  his  life. 

It  was  long  before  men  came  to  see  and 
admit  that  in  regard  to  this  they  were  attempt- 
ing to  accomplish  the  impossible. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  absolutely 
impossible  for  man  to  fly  by  the  simple  power 
of  his  own  muscles,  applied  to  any  sort  of 
machinery  whatever.  This  is  not  an  open 
question.  That  man  may  yet  contrive  to  raise 
himself  in  the  air  by  means  of  steam  or  electri- 
city, or  some  other  motive  power,  remains  to  be 
seen.  It  does  not  seem  probable,  but  no  one 
can  say  authoritatively  that  it  is  impossible. 
It  is  demonstrable,  however,  that  to  rise,  or 
even  to  remain  suspended,  in  the  air  by  means 
of  machinery  impelled  by  human  force  alone  is 
a  feat  which  is  as  much  an  impossibility  as  it 
is  for  a  man,  by  the  strength  of  his  own  legs, 
to  leap  thirty  or  forty  times  his  own  length — 
a  grasshopper  can  do  that  easily,  and  a  bird 
can  fly  easily,  but  a  man  cannot,  and  never  will 
be  able  to  do  so,  because  his  peculiar  conforma- 
tion forbids  it. 
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This  was  first  demonstrated  by  Borelli,  an  . 
eminent  Italian  mathematician  and  philosopher, 
who  lived  in  a  fertile  age  of  discovery,  and  was 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  true  principles 
of  mechanics  and  pneumatics.  He  showed,  by 
accurate  calculation,  the  prodigious  force  which 
in  birds  must  be  exerted  and  maintained  by 
the  pectoral  muscles  with  which  the  all-wise 
Creator  has  supplied  them,  and,  by  applying  the 
same  principles  to  the  structure  of  the  human 
frame,  he  proved  how  extremely  dispropor- 
tionate was  the  strength  of  the  corresponding 
muscles  in  man.  In  fact,  the  man  who  should 
attempt  to  fly  like  a  bird  would  be  guilty  of 
greater  folly  and  ignorant  presumption  than 
the  httle  infant  who  should  endeavour  to  per- 
form the  feats  of  a  gladiator !  It  is  well  for 
man  in  aU  things  to  attain,  if  possible,  to  a 
knowledge  of  what  certainly  lies  beyond  his 
powers,  for  such  knowledge  prevents  the  waste 
and  misdirection  of  energies,  as  weU  as  saving 
from  disappointment  and  other  evil  results. 

But  many  of  those  enthusiasts,  who  have  at- 
tempted at  various  periods  of  the  world's  his- 
tory to  fly,  did  not  fall  into  the  error  which  we 
have  attempted  to  point  out.  On  the  contrary, 
they  went  intelligently  to  work ;  their  only  aim 
being,  modestly,  to  fly  somewhat  after  the 
manner  of  a  bird,  but  they  all  failed  ;  never- 
theless one  philosopher,  of  modem  times,  stoutly 
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continued  to  assert  the  opinion  that  there  Is  no 
impossibility  in  man  being  able  to  fly  apparently^ 
though  not  really,  like  a  bird.  He  did  not  hold 
that  man  could  ever  fly  as  high,  or  as  far,  or  as 
fast,  or  in  any  degree  as  easily,  as  a  bird.  All 
that  he  ventured  to  say  was,  that  he  might 
perhaps  fly  somewhat  like  one  I 

As  the  plan  of  this  philosopher  is  rather 
curious,  we  shall  detail  it. 

It  is  well  known  that  balloons,  filled  with 
appropriate  gas,  will  rise.  Big  balloons  and 
little  ones  are  equally  uppish  in  their  tendencies. 
It  is  also  kno^^Ti  that  rotundity  of  form  is  not 
essential  to  the  successful  rising  of  a  balloon. 
"  Well,  then,"  says  this  philosopher, "  what  is  to 
prevent  a  man  making  two  balloons,  flattish, 
and  in  the  form  of  ■vvings,  which,  instead  of 
flying  away  with  him,  as  ordinary  balloons 
would  infallibly  do,  should  be  so  proportioned 
to  his  size  and  weight  as  that  they  would  not 
do  more  than  raise  him  an  inch  or  so  off  the 
ground,  and  so  keep  him  stotting  and  bobbing 
lightly  about,  something  like  the  bright  thin 
india-rubber  balls  wdth  which  children  are  wont 
to  play  now-a-days? 

"Having  attained  this  position  of,  so  to 
speak,  readiness  to  fly,  there  is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent him  from  propelling  himself  gently  along 
the  surface  of  the  ground  by  means  of  fans,  or, 
if  you  choose,  small  flexible  cloth  win^js  attached 
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to  the  hands  and  arms.  The  legs  might  also 
be  brought  into  play  a  little.  It  is  obvious, 
however,  that  such  ^\dngs  would  require  to  be 
mounted  only  in  calm  weather,  for  a  breeze  of 
wind  would  infallibly  sweep  the  flyer  off  the 
face  of  the  earth !  We  would  only  observe,  in 
conclusion,  that,  however  ridiculous  this  method 
of  flying  may  appear  in  your  eyes,  this  at  least 
may  be  said  in  its  favour,  that  whereas  all  other 
plans  that  have  been  tried  have  signally  failed, 
this  plan  has  never  failed — never  having  been 
tried !  We  throw  the  idea  before  a  dis- 
criminating public,  in  the  hope  that  some 
aspiring  enthusiast,  with  plenty  of  means  and 
nerve,  and  no  family  to  mourn  his  loss,  may 
one  day  prove,  to  the  confusion  of  the  in- 
credulous, that  our  plan  is  not  a  mere  flight  of 
imagination ! " 

When  men  began  to  find  that  wings  refused 
in  any  circumstances  to  waft  them  to  the  realms 
of  ether,  they  set  about  inventing  aerial 
machines  in  which  to  ascend  through  the 
clouds  and  navigate  the  skies. 

In  the  fourteenth  century  a  glimmering  of  the 
true  principles  on  which  a  balloon  could  be 
constructed  was  entertained  by  Albert  of 
Saxony,  a  monk  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustin, 
but  he  never  carried  his  theories  into  practice. 
His  opinion  was  that,  since  fire  is  more  attenu- 
ated than  air,  and  floats  above  the  region  of 
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our  atmosphere,  all  that  was  necessary  would 
be  to  enclose  a  portion  of  such  ethereal  sub- 
stance in  a  light  hollow  globe  which  would  thus 
be  raised  to  a  certain  height,  and  kept  sus- 
pended in  the  sky,  and  that  by  introducing  a 
portion  of  air  into  the  globe  it  would  be  ren- 
dered heavier  than  before,  and  might  thus  be 
made  to  descend.  This  was  in  fact  the  state- 
ment of  the  principles  on  which  fire  balloons 
were  afterwards  constructed  and  successfully 
sent  up,  excepting  that  air  heated  by  fire,  in- 
stead of  fire  itself,  was  used. 

Others  who  came  after  Albert  of  Saxony  held 
the  same  theory,  but  they  all  failed  to  reduce 
it  to  practice,  and  most  of  these  men  coupled 
with  their  correct  notions  on  the  subject  the 
very  erroneous  idea  that  by  means  of  masts, 
sails,  and  a  rudder,  a  balloon  might  be  made  to 
sail  through  the  air  as  a  ship  sails  upon  the  sea. 
In  this  they  seem  to  have  confounded  two  things, 
which  are  dissimilar,  namely,  a  vessel  driven 
through  water,  and  a  vessel  floating  in  air. 

The  fallacy  here  may  be  easily  pointed  out. 
A  ship  is  driven  through  water  by  a  body  in 
motion,  namely,  wind,  while  its  iiidder  is 
dragged  through  a  body  comparatively  at  rest, 
namely,  water ;  hence  tlie  rudder  slides  against 
or  is  pushed  against  the  water,  and  according 
as  it  is  turned  to  one  side  or  the  other,  it  is 
pushrd  to  one  side  or  the  other,  tlae  stern  of  the 
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ehip  going  along  witli  it,  and  the  bow,  of  course, 
making  a  corresponding  motion  in  the  opposite 
direction.  Thus  the  ship  is  turned  or  "  steered," 
but  it  is  manifest  that  if  the  ship  were  at  rest 
there  would  be  no  pushing  of  the  rudder  by  the 
Avater — no  steering.  On  the  other  hand,  if, 
though  the  ship  were  ia  motion,  the  sea  was 
also  flowing  at  the  same  rate  with  the  wind, 
there  would  be  no  flowing  of  water  past  the 
slup,  the  rudder  would  not  be  acted  on,  and  the 
vessel  could  not  be  steered. 

Now  a  balloon,  carried  by  the  wind,  cannot 
be  steered  by  a  rudder,  because  it  does  not,  like 
the  ship,  rest  half  in  one  medium  which  is  in 
motion,  and  half  in  another  medium  which  is 
at  rest.  There  is  no  sliding  of  any  substance 
past  its  side,  no  possibUity  therefore  of  pushing 
a  rudder  against  anything.  All  floats  along 
with  the  wind. 

If,  however,  the  balloon  could  be  made  to  go 
faster  than  the  wind,  then  steering  would  at 
once  become  possible  ;  but  sails  cannot  accom- 
plish this,  because,  although  •v\'ind  can  drive  a 
ship  faster  than  water  flows,  wind  cannot  drive 
a  substance  faster  than  itself  flows. 

The  men  of  old  did  not,  however,  seem  to 
take  these  points  into  consideration.  It  yet 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  steam  shall  ever  be 
successfully  applied  to  aerial  machines,  but 
this  may  certainly  be  assumed  in  the  mean- 
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time,  that,  until  by  some  means  a  balloon  is  pro- 
pelled faster  than  the  wind  through  the  atmos- 
phere, sails  will  be  useless,  and  steering,  or 
giving  direction,  impossible. 

It  was  beheved,  in  those  early  times,  when 
scientific  knowledge  was  slender,  that  the  dew 
which  falls  during  the  night  is  of  celestial 
origin,  shed  by  the  stars,  and  drawn  by  the 
sun,  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  back  to  its  native 
skies.  Many  people  even  went  the  length  of 
asserting  that  an  egg,  filled  with  the  morning 
dew,  would,  as  the  day  advanced,  rise  spon- 
taneously into  the  air.  Indeed  one  man,  named 
Father  Lauras,  speaks  of  this  as  an  observed 
fact,  and  gravely  gives  directions  how  it  is  to 
be  accomplished.  "  Take,"  says  he,  "  a  goose's 
egg,  and  having  filled  it  with  dew  gathered 
fresh  in  the  morning,  expose  it  to  the  sun 
during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day,  and  it  will 
ascend  and  rest  suspended  for  a  few  moments." 
Father  Laurus  must  surely  have  omitted  to  add 
that  a  goose's  brains  in  the  head  of  the  opera- 
tor was  an  element  essential  to  the  success  of 
the  experiment ! 

But  this  man,  although  very  ignorant  in  re- 
gard to  the  nature  of  the  substances  with 
which  he  wrought,  had  some  quaint  notions  in 
his  head.  He  thought,  for  instance,  that  if  he 
were  to  cram  the  cavity  of  an  artificial  dove 
with   highly    condensed   air,   the    imprisoned 
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fluid  would  impel  the  machine  in  the  same 
manner  as  wind  impels  a  sail.  If  this  should 
not  be  found  to  act  effectively,  he  proposed  to 
apply  fire  to  it  in  some  way  or  other,  and,  to 
prevent  the  machine  from  being  spirited  away 
altogether  by  that  volatile  element,  asbestos,  or 
some  incombustible  material,  was  to  be  used  as 
a  lining.  To  feed  and  support  this  fire  steadily, 
he  suggested  a  compound  of  butter,  salts,  and 
orpiment,  lodged  in  metallic  tubes,  which,  he 
imagined,  would  at  the  same  time  heighten  the 
whole  effect  by  emitting  a  variety  of  musical 
tones  like  an  organ ! 

Another  man,  still  more  sanguine  than  the 
last  in  his  aerial  flights  of  fancy,  proposed  that 
an  ascent  should  be  attempted  by  the  appUca- 
tion  of  fire  as  in  a  rocket  to  an  aerial  machine. 
We  are  not,  however,  told  that  this  daring  spirit 
ever  ventured  to  try  thus  to  invade  the  sky. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  much  ingenuity, 
as  well  as  absurdity,  has  been  displayed  in  the 
various  suggestions  that  have  been  made  from 
time  to  time,  and  occasionally  carried  into 
practice.  One  man  went  the  length  of  de- 
scribing a  huge  apparatus,  consisting  of  very 
long  tin  pipes,  in  which  air  was  to  be  compressed 
by  the  vehement  action  of  fire  below.  In  a 
boat  suspended  from  the  machine  a  man  was  to 
sit  and  direct  the  whole  by  the  opening  and 
shutting  of  valves. 
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Another  scheme,  more  ingenious  but  not  less 
fallacious,  was  propounded  in  1670  by  Francis 
Lana,  a  Jesuit,  for  navigating  the  air.  This 
plan  "was  to  make  four  copper  balls  of  very  large 
dimensions,  yet  so  extremely  thin  that,  after 
the  air  had  been  extracted,  they  should  become, 
in  a  considerable  degree,  specifically  lighter 
than  the  surrounding  medium.  Each  of  his 
copper  balls  was  to  be  about  25  feet  in  diameter, 
with  the  thickness  of  only  the  225th  part  of 
an  inch,  the  metal  weighing  365  pounds  avoir- 
dupois, while  the  weight  of  the  air  which  it 
should  contain  would  be  about  670  pounds, 
leaving,  after  a  vacuum  had  been  formed,  an 
excess  of  305  pounds  for  the  power  of  ascen- 
sion. The  four  balls  would  therefore,  it  was 
thought,  rise  into  the  air  with  a  combined  force 
of  1220  pounds,  which  was  deemed  by  Lana  to 
be  sufficient  to  transport  a  boat  completely  fur- 
nished with  masts,  sails,  oars,  and  rudders,  and 
carrying  several  passengers.  The  method  by 
which  the  vacuum  was  to  be  obtained  was  by 
connecting  each  globe,  fitted  with  a  stopcock, 
to  a  tube  of  at  least  thirty-five  feet  long ;  the 
whole  being  filled  with  water ;  when  raised  to 
the  verticle  position  the  water  would  run  out, 
the  stopcocks  would  be  closed  at  the  proper 
time,  and  the  vacuum  secured.  It  does  not 
seem  to  have  entered  the  head  of  this  pliilo- 
sopher   that    the   weight  of  the  surrounding 
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atmosphere  Avould  crush  and  destroy  his  thin 
exhausted  receivers,  but  he  seems  to  have  been 
alarmed  at  the  idea  of  his  supposed  discovery 
being  applied  to  improper  uses,  such  as  the 
passing  of  desperadoes  over  fortified  cities,  on 
which  they  might  rain  do"wn  fire  and  destruction 
from  the  clouds ! 

Perhaps  the  grandest  of  all  the  fanciful 
ideas  that  have  been  promulgated  on  this  sub- 
ject was  that  of  Galien,  a  Dominican  friar,  who 
proposed  to  collect  the  fine  diffused  air  of  the 
higher  regions,  where  hail  is  formed,  above  the 
summit  of  the  loftiest  mountains,  and  to  enclose 
it  in  a  cubical  bag  of  enormous  dimensions — 
extending  more  than  a  mile  every  way  !  This 
vast  machine  was  to  be  composed  of  the  thickest 
and  strongest  sail-cloth,  and  was  expected  to  be 
capable  of  transporting  through  the  air  a  whole 
army  with  all  their  munitions  of  war ! 

There  were  many  other  devices  which  men 
hit  upon,  some  of  which  embraced  a  certain 
modicum  of  truth  mixed  with  a  large  propor- 
tion of  fallacy.  Ignorance,  more  or  less  com- 
plete, as  to  the  principles  and  powers  with 
which  they  dealt,  was,  in  days  gone  by,  the 
cause  of  many  of  the  errors  and  absurdities 
into  which  men  were  led  in  their  efforts  to 
mount  the  atmosphere.  Our  space,  however, 
forbids  further  consideration  of  this  subject, 
which    is    undoubtedly    one    of    considerable 
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interest,   and   encircled  with  a  good  deal  of 
romance. 

Turning  away  from  all  those  early  and  fanci- 
ful speculations,  we  now  come  to  that  period  in 
the  history  of  balloon  voyaging,  or  aeronautics, 
when  true  theories  began  to  be  philosophically 
applied,  and  ascending  into  the  skies  became 
an  accompHshed  fact. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

IHB  FTBST  BALLOOSa. 

THE  germ  of  the  invention  of  the  balloon  lies 
in  the  discovery  of  !Mr.  Cavendish,  made 
in  1766,  that  hydrogen  gas,  called  inflammable 
air,  is  at  least  seven  times  lighter  than  atmos- 
pheric air.  Founding  on  this  fact,  Dr.  Black 
of  Edinburgh  proved  by  experiment  that  a  very 
thin  bag,  filled  ■with  this  gas,  would  rise  to  the 
ceiling  of  a  room. 

In  Dr.  Thomson's  History  of  Chemistry,  an 
anecdote,  related  by  !Mr.  Benjamin  Bell,  refers 
to  this  as  follows  :— 

"Soon  after  the  appearance  of  !Mr.  Caven- 
dish's paper  on  hydrogen  gas,  in  which  he  made 
an  approximation  to  the  specific  gravity  of  that 
body,  showing  that  it  was  at  least  ten  times 
lighter  than  common  air,  Dr.  Black  invited  a 
party  of  friends  to  supper,  informing  them  that 
he  had  a  curiosity  to  show  them.  Dr.  Hutton, 
Mr.  Clerk  of  Eldin,  and  Sir  George  Clerk  of 
Penicuik,  were  of  the  number.  "When  the 
company  invited  had  arrived,  he  took  them 
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into  a  room  where  he  had  the  allantois  of  a 
calf  filled  with  hydrogen  gas,  and,  upon  setting 
it  at  liberty,  it  immediately  ascended  and  ad 
hered  to  the  ceiling.  The  phenomenon  was 
easily  accounted  for ;  it  was  taken  for  granted 
that  a  small  black  thread  had  been  attached  to 
the  allantois,  that  the  thread  passed  througb 
the  ceiling,  and  that  some  one  in.  the  apart- 
ment above,  by  pulling  the  thread,  elevated  it 
to  the  ceiling,  and  kept  it  in  its  position  ! 
Tliis  explanation  was  so  plausible,  that  it  was 
agreed  to  by  the  whole  company,  though,  like 
many  other  plausible  theories,  it  turned  out 
wholly  fallacious,  for,  when  the  allantois  was 
brought  down,  no  thread  whatever  was  found 
attached  to  it.  Dr.  Black  explained  the  cause 
of  the  ascent  to  his  admiring  friends  ;  but  such 
was  his  carelessness  of  his  own  reputation,  that 
he  never  gave  the  least  account  of  this  curious 
experiment  even  to  his  class,  and  several  years 
elapsed  before  this  obvious  property  of  hydrogen 
gas  was  applied  to  the  elevation  of  balloons." 

Cavallo  made  the  first  practical  attempts 
with  hydrogen  gas  six  years  later,  but  he  only 
succeeded  in  causing  soap-bubbles  to  ascend. 

At  last  the  art  of  aerial  navigation  was  dis- 
covered in  France,  and  in  1782  the  first  ascent 
was  made.  The  triumph  was  achieved  by 
Stephen  and  Joseph  Montgolfier,  sons  of  a 
wealthy  papermaker   who  dwelt  at  Annonay, 
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on  the  banks  of  a  rivulet  which  floTTS  into  the 
Ehone,  not  far  from  Lyons. 

These  brothers  were  remarkable  men.  Al- 
though bred  in  a  remote  pro%'incial  town,  and 
without  the  benefit  of  a  liberal  education,  they 
were  possessed  in  a  high  degree  of  ingenuity 
and  the  spirit  of  observ^ation.  They  educated 
themselves,  and  acquired  an  unusually  large 
stock  of  information,  which  their  inventive  and 
original  minds  led  them  to  apply  in  new  fields 
of  speculation.  They  were  associated  in 
business  with  their  father,  a  man  who  passed 
his  quiet  days  like  a  patriarch  amidst  a  large 
family  and  a  numerous  body  of  dependants, 
until  he  reached  the  advanced  age  of  ninety- 
three. 

Stephen  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  the  study 
of  mathematics,  Joseph  to  chemistry ;  and  they 
were  accustomed  to  form  their  plans  in  concert. 
Tt  appears  that  they  had  long  contemplated, 
with  philosophical  interest,  the  floating  and 
ascent  of  clouds  in  the  air,  and  when  they  heard 
of  or  read  Cavendish's  theories  in  regard  to 
different  kinds  of  air,  it  at  once  struck  them  that 
by  enclosing  some  gas  lighter  than  the  atmos- 
phere in  a  bag  a  weight  might  be  raised  from 
the  earth  into  the  air. 

The  brothers  Montgolfiej"  were  men  of  that 
vigorous  stamp  who  act  promptly  on  recei%dng 
their   convictions.     At    once   they   set   about 
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experimenting,  and  constructed  large  bags  of 
paper, — the  substance  which  naturally  came 
readiest  to  their  hands,  and  which  appeared  to 
them  to  be  best  suited  to  their  purpose.  These 
were  filled  with  hydrogen  gas,  which  raised  them 
to  the  ceiling ;  but,  owing  to  the  escape  of  the 
gas  through  the  pores  and  cracks  of  the  case, 
those  embryo  balloons  descended  iu  a  few 
minutes.  Instead  of  varnishing  the  paper  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  the  gas,  and  supposing, 
erroneously,  that  the  fault  lay  in  the  latter, 
they  sought  about  for  a  new  gas  more  suitable  to 
the  paper.  This  they  found,  as  they  supposed, 
in  the  gas  which  resulted  from  the  combustion 
of  wet  straw  and  wool,  which  had  an  upward 
tendency,  they  thought,  on  account  of  its  elec- 
trical properties,  which  caused  it  to  be  repelled 
from  the  gajund.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  now 
to  point  out  that  the  true  cause  of  the  upward 
tendency  lay  in  the  rarefaction  of  the  air  by 
the  heat  of  the  fire,  and  that  hot  air  has  a 
tendency  to  rise  because  its  bulk  is  greatly 
increased  beyond  the  same  quantity  of  the  sur- 
rounding cold  air. 

Although  ^v^ong  in  assigning  the  cause  of 
the  result,  they  were  right  in  the  application 
of  it.  While  on  a  visit  to  Avignon  Joseph 
Montgolfier  procured  a  sUk  bag  having  a  small 
opening  at  its  lower  end,  and  a  capacity  of 
about  fiftv  cubic  feet.     Under  the  orifice  some 
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paper  was  burnt ;  the  air  inside  was  heated 
and  expanded  so  as  to  fill  the  bag,  which,  when 
let  go,  soared  rapidly  up  to  the  height  of 
seventy  or  eighty  feet,  where  it  remained  until 
the  air  cooled  and  allowed  it  to  descend.  Thus 
did  the  first  balloon  ascend  in  the  month  of 
November  1782. 

Delighted  with  their  success,  the  indefatig- 
able brothers  resolved  to  make  further  experi- 
ments on  a  larger  scale.  They  procured  a 
quantity  of  packcloth  or  coarse  linen,  formed 
it  into  a  globe  about  ninety  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence, lined  it  with  paper,  and  lighted  a  fire 
under  it  in  an  iron  chofFer.  This  balloon  went 
up  with  a  force  which  they  estimated  as  equi- 
valent to  500  pounds. 

After  thi>3  the  Montgolfiers  appeared  to  have 
become  ambitious  of  accomplishing  greater 
things,  and  giving  to  their  discoveries  publicity; 
for  we  are  told  that  "  they  invited  the  members 
of  the  provincial  meeting  of  the  states  of  the 
Vivarais,  then  assembled  at  Annonay,  to  wit- 
ness the  first  'public  aerial  ascent.  On  the  5th 
June  1783,  amidst  a  very  large  concourse  of 
spectators,  the  spherical  bag  or  balloon  consist- 
ing of  different  pieces  of  linen,  merely  buttoned 
together,  was  suspended  from  cross  poles.  Two 
men  kindled  a  fire  under  it,  and  kept  feeding 
the  flame  with  small  bundles  of  chopped  straw. 
The  loose  bag  gradually  swelled,  assuming  a 
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graceful  form,  and  in  the  space  of  five  minutes 
it  was  completely  distended,  and  made  such  an 
efi"ort  to  escape  that  eight  men  were  required 
to  hold  it  down. 

"  On  a  signal  being  given  the  stays  were 
slipped,  and  the  balloon  instantly  rose  with  an 
accelerating  motion  till  it  reached  some  height, 
when  its  velocity  continued  uniform,  and  carried 
it  to  an  elevation  of  more  than  a  mile.  All 
was  admiration  and  transport.  Amidst  the 
shouts  of  unbounded  applause,  the  progress  of 
the  artificial  cloud  retiring  from  sight  arrested 
every  eye.  It  was  hurried  along  by  the  wind ; 
but  its  buoyant  force  being  soon  spent  it  re- 
mained suspended  only  ten  minutes,  and  fell 
gently  in  a  vineyard  at  a  distance  of  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  the  place  of  its  ascension. 
So  memorable  a  feat  lighted  up  the  glow  of 
national  vanity,  and  the  two  Montgolfiers  were 
hailed  and  exalted  by  the  spontaneous  impulse 
of  their  fellow-citizens." 

This  event  created  a  sensation  not  only  in 
France  but  over  the  whole  of  Europe.  In 
Paris,  particularly,  the  effect  on  all  classes  was 
60  great  that  they  determined  to  have  the  ex- 
periment repeated,  set  a  subscription  on  foot, 
and  appointed  a  scientific  man  named  Charles, 
and  two  brothers  of  the  name  of  Robert,  to 
construct  a  balloon.  This  they  did,  but  instead 
of  applying  the  Montgolfier  motive  power — 
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heated  air — they  used  hydrogen  gas,  procured 
by  the  action  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid  upon  iron 
filings.  Their  balloon,  which  was  made  of  thin 
silk,  varnished  with  a  solution  of  elastic  gum, 
was  a  much  nearer  approach  to  the  balloon  of 
modern  days  than  that  of  Montgolfier.  It  was 
a  great  success ;  rose  and  remained  suspended 
at  a  height  of  100  feet,  in  which  state  it  was 
conveyed  with  acclamation  to  the  Place  des 
Victoires,  where  it  rested  and  underwent  some 
repairs.  At  midnight  it  was  conveyed  in 
solenan  procession  by  torchlight,  and  guarded 
by  a  detachment  of  horse,  to  the  Champ  de 
^Mars,  where,  on  the  following  day,  the  whole 
world  of  Paris  turned  out  to  witness  another 
ascent.  The  balloon  went  up  to  the  soimd  of 
cannon,  and  in  two  minutes  reached  a  height  of 
3000  feet,  when  it  was  lost  for  a  time  in  a  dark 
cloud,  but  speedily  reappeared  still  higher. 
After  a  flight  of  fifteen  miles,  performed  in 
three  quarters  of  an  hour,  it  sunk  to  the  ground 
in  a  field  near  Ecouen,  where  it  was  secured  by 
the  peasants. 

The  Parisians  now  appeared  to  become 
balloon-mad.  The  Eoyal  Academy  of  Sciences 
invited  Joseph  Montgolfier  to  repeat  his  experi- 
ments, and  another  balloon  was  prepared  by 
him  of  coarse  linen  with  a  paper  Iming,  which, 
however,  was  destroyed  by  incessant  and  violent 
rain  before  it  could  be  tried.     Undeterred  by 
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this,  another  vras  constructed  by  him,  which 
ascended  from  Versailles  on  the  19th  of  Sep- 
tember 1783. 

This  balloon  deserves  peculiar  notice  as  being 
the  first  which  carried  up  U\4ng  creatures.  A 
sheep,  a  cock,  and  a  duck,  were  the  first 
aeronauts!  They  ascended  to  a  height  of 
about  1500  feet;  remained  suspended  for  a 
time,  and  descended  some  two  miles  off  in 
perfect  safety — indeed  we  may  say  in  perfect 
comfort,  for  the  sheep  was  discovered  to  be 
quietly  feeding  when  it  returned  to  the  earth ! 

The  practicability  of  ballooning  being  now 
fairly  established,  men  soon  began  to  venture 
their  own  persons  in  the  frail  cars.  A  young 
and  enthusiastic  naturalist  named  Rozier  leaped 
into  the  car  of  another  of  Montgolfier's  balloons 
soon  after  this,  and  ascended  in  safety  to  an 
elevation  of  about  300  feet,  but  on  this  occasion 
the  balloon  was  held  doAvn  by  ropes.  The  ice, 
however,  was  broken,  and  bolder  attempts 
quickly  followed. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

BAItLY  ATTEMPTS  AT  AERIAL  NAVIGATION. 

THE  first  free  and  unfettered  balloon  voyage 
was  performed  very  soon  aft^r  the  event 
mentioned  at  the  end  of  the  last  chapter.  It 
was  a  daring  attempt,  and  attended  with  great 
danger. 

A  balloon  made  by  Montgolfier  was  used. 
It  was  75  feet  high,  45  feet  wide,  and  spheroidal 
in  form — heated  air  being  the  motive  power. 
The  bold  aeronauts,  on  this  occasion,  were  the 
caturalist  Eozier  and  the  Marquis  d'Arlandes, 
a  major  of  infantry.  From  the  gardens  of  the 
Chateau  of  Muetta  they  aacended  on  the  21st 
November  1783. 

In  the  car  there  was  a  quantity  of  ballast, 
and  a  provision  of  straw  to  feed  the  fire.  The 
balloon  mounted  at  first  with  a  majestic  steady 
motion,  gazed  at  in  breathless  wonder  by 
thousands  of  spectators,  who  assembled  not 
oi)ly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Chateau,  but 
clustered  on  every  point  of  vantage  in  Paris. 

AVhen  the  daring  voyagers  reached  a  con- 
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siderable  height,  they  took  off  their  hats  and 
waved  them  to  their  friends  below,  and  the 
multitude — realizing,  perhapcj,  that  that  which 
in  former  ages  had  been  deemed  the  dream  of 
visionaries  was  at  last  an  accomplished  fact — 
responded  with  enthusiastic  acclamations  until 
the  balloon  passed  upwards  through  the  clouds 
and  was  lost  to  view. 

It  would  seem  that  these  first  aeronauts 
were  of  different  temperaments;  for,  after 
they  had  reached  a  height  of  nearly  3000  feet, 
and  the  earth  was  no  longer  distinguishable, 
the  Marquis  began  to  think  that  he  had  seen 
enough  of  the  upper  regions,  would  fain  have 
descended,  and  murmured  against  his  com- 
panion, who  still  kept  feeding  the  fire.  Appa- 
rently his  alarm  was  justifiable,  for  Eozier 
continued  recklessly  to  heap  on  fuel,  until  he 
almost  set  the  balloon  on  fire.  On  hearing 
some  cracks  from  the  top,  and  obsendng  some 
holes  burning  in  its  sides,  the  Marquis  became 
so  alarmed  that  he  compelled  his  companion  to 
desist,  and  with  wet  sponges  stopped  the  con- 
fiagration,  which  had  actually  begun. 

AVlien  the  fire  diminished,  however,  the  bal- 
loon began  to  descend  much  quicker  than  was 
safe  or  agreeable,  and  the  Marquis  himself 
began  to  throw  fresh  straw  on  the  fire  to  enable 
them  to  clear  the  roofs  of  Paris.  This  they 
did   very   dexterously,  considering   that   they 
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were  so  unaccustomed  to  such  navigation, 
throwing  on  just  as  much  fuel  as  was  sufficient 
for  the  purpose,  and  keeping  clear  of  steeples 
and  chimneys  until  they  ahghted  in  safety  be- 
yond the  Boulevards.  Their  voyage  lasted  about 
half-an-hour,  and  they  described  a  track  of  six 
miles  around  Paris,  having  ascended  to  a  height 
of  3000  feet. 

Thus  was  the  first  balloon  voyage  success- 
fully accomplished  by  the  French ;  and  the 
Montgolfiers,  besides  enjoying  the  triumph 
which  their  persevering  efforts  deserved,  were 
awarded  the  annual  prize — six  hundred  livres — 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  The  elder  brother 
was  invited  to  Court,  decorated  with  the  badge 
of  St.  ^Michael,  and  received  a  patent  of 
nobility  ;  while  the  younger  received  a  pension 
and  a  sum  of  forty  thousand  livres  wherewith 
to  prosecute  his  experiments  with  baUoons. 

The  great  success  of  the  Montgolfier  balloons 
naturally  threw  the  efforts  of  M.  Charles  and 
the  brothers  Eobert  into  the  shade.  Xever- 
theless  those  gentlemen  had  got  hold  of  a 
better  principle  than  their  rivals  ;  and,  know- 
ing this,  they  resolved  to  convince  the  sceptical 
by  constructing  another  balloon.  They  wisely 
began  by  obtaining  subscriptions  to  enable 
them  to  carry  out  their  designs,  and  finally 
succeeded  in  making  a  globe  formed  of  tiffany, 
covered  with  elastic  varnish,  which  was  twenty- 
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eight  feet  in  diameter.  This  they  filled  with 
hydrogen  gas.  Some  idea  of  their  difficulties 
and  expenses  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact 
that  the  mere  filling  of  the  balloon  required  an 
apparatus  which  cost  about  £400  sterling,  one- 
half  of  which  was  expended  on  the  production 
of  the  gas  alone. 

The  ascent  of  this  balloon  deserves  to  be 
regarded  with  special  interest,  because,  besides 
being  the  first  hydrogen  balloon  which  carried 
up  human  beings,  it  was  the  first  in  which 
scientific  observations  were  made  and  recorded. 
M.  Charles  was  a  lecturer  on  natural  philosophy, 
and,  like  our  own  great  aeronaut,  ^Ir.  Glaisher, 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  content  to  produce 
merely  a  spectacle,  but  went  up  to  the  realms 
of  ether  with  an  inteUigent  and  scientific  eye  ; 
for  we  read  of  him  recording  the  indications  of 
the  thermometer  and  barometer  at  difi"erent 
heights  and  under  various  conditions. 

There  were  many  accidents  and  delays  in 
the  construction  of  this  balloon ;  but  at  last, 
on  the  1st  December  1783,  it  was  taken  to  the 
Tuileries,  and  there  filled  with  gas.  The  pro- 
cess was  slow,  as  the  gas  had  to  be  generated 
in  large  quantities  by  means  of  diluted  sulphuric 
acid  and  iron  filings  put  into  wooden  casks 
disposed  round  a  large  cistern,  from  which  it 
was  conveyed  through  water  in  long  leaden 
pipes.     To  keep  the  impatient  populace  quiet. 
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therefore,  during  the  tedious  operation,  Mont- 
golfier  sent  up  one  of  his  fire-balloons. 

At  last,  when  it  "was  sufficiently  filled,  "MM. 
Charles  and  Eohert  stepped  into  the  car,  which 
was  ballasted  with  sand-bags,  and  the  ropes 
were  let  go.  It  went  up  with  slow  and  solemn 
motion,  at  the  rate  of  about  five  miles  an  hour. 
"The  car,"  writes  a  reporter  of  the  day  in 
language  more  inflated  than  the  balloon  itself, 
"ascending  amidst  profound  silence  and  ad- 
miration, allowed,  in  its  soft  and  measured 
ascent,  the  bystanders  to  follow  with  their  eyes 
and  hearts  two  interesting  men,  who,  like 
demigods,  soared  to  the  abode  of  the  iromortals, 
to  receive  the  reward  of  intellectual  progress, 
and  carry  the  imperishable  name  of  !Montgol- 
fier.  After  the  globe  had  reached  the  height 
of  2000  feet,  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  dis- 
tinguish the  aerial  na\'igators  ;  but  the  coloured 
pennants  which  they  waved  in  the  air  testified 
their  safety  and  their  tranquil  feelings.  All 
fears  were  now  dissipated ;  enthusiasm  suc- 
ceeded to  astonishment ;  and  every  demonstra- 
tion was  given  of  joy  and  applause." 

The  period  of  flight  was  an  hour  and  three- 
quarters,  which,  for  those  early  days  of  the  art, 
was  a  pretty  long  voyage.  By  throwing  over 
ballast  the  voyagers  ascended,  and  by  letting 
off  gas  they  descended  at  pleasure ;  and  they 
observed  that  during  an  hour,  while  they  were 
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exposed  to  the  sun's  rays,  the  gas  was  heated 
up  to  the  temperature  of  fifty-five  degrees  of 
Fahrenheit's  scale,  which  had  the  effect  of 
sensibly  increasing  the  buoyancy  of  the  balloon. 
They  descended  safely  on  the  meadow  of  Nesle, 
about  twenty-five  miles  from  Paris. 

But,  not  content  "svith  what  he  had  accom- 
plished, M.  Charles  made  a  sudden  resolve  to 
have  another  flight  alone.  The  shades  of  night 
were  falling,  and  the  sun  had  already  set,  when 
the  enthusiastic  aeronaut  re-entered  the  car, 
and,  casting  off  the  grapnels,  began  his  solitary 
night  voyage.  He  was  well  rewarded.  The 
balloon  shot  up  with  such  celerity  as  to 
reach  the  height  of  about  two  miles  in  ten 
minutes,  and  the  sun  rose  again  to  him  in  full 
orb !  From  his  lofty  station  he  watched  it 
until  it  set  again  below  the  distant  horizon. 
Probably  M.  Charles  was  the  first  man  in  the 
world  on  whom  the  sun  thus  rose  and  set 
twice  in  the  same  day ! 

In  such  regions,  at  that  romantic  period  of 
night,  the  aeronaut,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, saw  strange  unearthly  sights.  Rising 
vapours  concealed  the  lower  world  from  view, 
and  the  moon  shed  her  pale  rays  on  accumu- 
lated masses  of  clouds,  casting  various  hues 
over  their  fantastic  and  changing  forms.  No 
wonder  that  one  thus  surrounded  by  objects  of 
awful  grandour  and  sublimity,  left,  as  it  were. 
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more  completely  alone  with  God  than  any  of 
his  fellow-mortals,  found  it  impossible  to  refrain 
from  giying  vent  to  his  emotion  in  tears. 

M.  Charles  did  not  remain  long  at  this  ele- 
vation. As  the  cold  was  excessive,  and  night 
advancing,  he  deemed  it  prudent  to  descend ; 
opened  the  safety-valve,  out  of  which  the  gas 
rushed  like  a  misty  vapour  with  a  whistling 
noise,  and,  after  the  lapse  of  a  little  more  than 
half  an  hour,  alighted  in  safety  near  the  wood 
of  Tour  du  Lay,  having  travelled  about  nine 
miles. 

After  this,  balloon  ascents  became  frequent. 
We  cannot  here  give  a  particular  account  of 
each,  even  if  it  were  desirable  to  do  so,  but, 
before  passing  to  the  consideration  of  the  more 
recent  voyages,  we  shall  run  over  a  few  facts 
and  incidents  that  occurred  during  the  early 
period  of  aerial  navigation. 

The  first  lady  who  went  up  in  a  balloon  was 
a  Madame  Thible.  She  ascended  from  Lyons 
on  28th  June  1784  with  a  M.  Fleurant  in  a 
fire-balloon.  This  lady  of  Lyons  mounted  to 
the  extraordinary  elevation  of  13,500  feet — at 
least  so  it  was  estimated.  The  flagstaflF,  a  pole 
of  fourteen  pounds  weight,  was  thrown  out  and 
took  seven  minutes  to  reach  the  ground.  The 
thermometer  dropped  to  — 43°  Fahr.,  and  the 
voyagers  felt  a  ringing  sensation  in  their  ears. 

The    first   long   voyage    accomplished  was 
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about  the  same  period,  by  a  balloon  constructed 
by  M.  Robert,  whicli  was  filled  ^vith  hydrogen. 
It  was  56  feet  in  height,  and  36  in  diameter. 
The  Duke  de  Chartres  ascended  in  it  along 
with  Robert  and  two  others  to  a  considerable 
height,  and  in  five  hours  performed  a  voyage 
of  135  miles.  This  machine  was  furnished 
with  a  helm  and  four  oars,  for  men  still  laboured 
under  the  erroneous  belief  that  it  was  possible 
to  direct  the  course  of  a  balloon. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  balloon  voyages 
of  the  last  century  was  that  of  M.  Testu.  He 
ascended  from  Paris  on  the  18th  Jime  1786  in 
a  balloon  of  glazed  tiffany,  29  feet  in  diameter, 
which  was  constructed  by  himself.  It  was 
filled  with  hydrogen,  and  had  wings  as  well  as 
oars !  When  the  aeronaut  deemed  it  advisable 
to  descend,  he  attempted  to  do  so  by  using  the 
wings.  These  had  little  or  no  power,  but  the 
gradual  waste  of  gas  lowered  him  until  he 
alighted  safely  in  a  corn  field  in  the  plain  Mont- 
morency. Here  he  began  to  collect  stones  without 
quitting  the  car ;  but  while  thus  engaged,  was 
seized  by  the  proprietor  of  the  field  with  a  troop 
of  peasants,  who  demanded  indemnification  for 
the  damage  alleged  to  have  been  done  by  him. 
Poor  Testu  assured  them  that  his  wings  being 
broken,  he  was  at  their  mercy,  whereupon  the 
stupid  and  ill-natured  boors  seized  the  stay  of 
the  balloon,  which  floated  some  height  above 
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the  ground,  and  dragged  him  in  triumph  to- 
wards their  village.  Their  triumph,  however, 
was  short-lived.  Finding  that  the  loss  of  his 
Avings  and  some  other  articles  had  lightened 
him  considerably,  he  quietly  cut  the  cord  and 
bade  the  clowns  an  abrupt  farewell ! 

Testu  then  rose  to  the  clouds,  where  he 
experienced  the  violence  and  witnessed  the 
grandeur  of  a  thunderstorm,  the  terrible  nature 
of  which  was  greatly  increased  when  night 
closed  in,  while  lightning  flashed  on  all  sides, 
thunder  reverberated  in  the  sky,  and  sleet  fell 
copiously  around  him.  On  this  voyage  he  saw 
some  hunters  in  a  field,  and  descended  to  ob- 
serve them !  He  remained  out  all  night,  saw 
the  sun  set  and  rise,  and  finally  alighted  near 
the  village  of  Campremi,  about  sixty-three  miles 
from  Paria. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

THE  FIRST  AEKIAL  VOYAGES  MADE  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN — 
SUCCKEDING  ASCENTS. 

THE  credit  of  the  first  aerial  voyage  made  in 
Great  Britain  has  usually  been  given  to 
Vincenzo  Lunardi,  an  Italian.  There  is  ground 
for  believing,  however,  that  the  first  balloon 
voyage  was  performed  by  a  Scotchman,  as  the 
following  extract  from  Chambers's  Book  oj 
Days  will  show  : — 

"  It  is  generally  supposed  that  Lunardi  was 
the  first  person  who  ascended  by  means  of 
a  balloon  in  Great  Britain,  but  he  certainly 
was  not.  A  very  poor  man,  named  James 
Tytler,  who  then  lived  in  Edinburgh,  supporting 
himself  and  family  in  the  humblest  style  of 
garret  or  cottage  life  by  the  exercise  of  his 
pen,  had  this  honour.  He  had  efiected  an 
ascent  at  Edinburgh  on  the  27th  of  August 
1784,  just  nineteen  days  previous  to  Lunardi. 
Tytler's  ascent,  however,  was  almost  a  failure, 
by  his  employing  the  dangerous  and  unmanage- 
able Moutgolfier  principle.     After  goveral  in- 
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eflfectual  attempts,  Tytler,  finding  that  he  could 
not  carry  up  his  fire-stove  with  him,  deter- 
mined, in  the  maddening  desperation  of  dis- 
appointment, to  go  without  this  his  sole  sus- 
taining power.  Juroping  into  his  car,  which  was 
no  other  than  a  common  crate  used  for  packing 
earthenware,  he  and  the  balloon  ascended  from 
Comely  Garden,  and  immediately  afterwards 
fell  in  the  Restalrig  Eoad.  For  a  wonder, 
Tytler  was  uninjured  ;  and  though  he  did  not 
reach  a  greater  altitude  than  300  feet,  nor 
traverse  a  greater  distance  than  half  a  mUe, 
yet  his  name  must  ever  be  mentioned  as  that 
of  the  first  Briton  who  ascended  with  a  balloon, 
and  the  first  man  who  ascended  in  Britain. 

"  Tytler  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  and  had  been  educated  as 
a  surgeon;  but  being  of  an  eccentric  and 
erratic  genius,  he  adopted  literature  as  a  pro- 
fession, and  was  the  principal  editor  of  the 
first  edition  of  the  Encydopcedia  Britannica. 
Becoming  embroiled  in  politics,  he  published  a 
handbill  of  a  seditious  tendency,  and  conse- 
quently was  compelled  to  seek  a  refuge  in 
America,  where  he  died  in  1805,  after  con- 
ducting a  newspaper  at  Salem,  in  New  England, 
for  several  years." 

The  voyage  of  Vincenzo  Lunardi  was  made 
in  September  1784.  His  letters  to  a  friend, 
in  which  he  comments  on  the  manners  and 
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customs  of  the  English,  are  very  amusing.  His 
balloon  was  of  the  ordinary  spherical  shape, 
made  of  the  best  oiled  silk,  about  520  yards 
of  which  were  used  in  its  construction.  It 
was  filled  with  hydrogen  gas,  and  provided  with 
car,  oars,  and  wings.  The  car  consisted  simply 
of  a  wooden  platform  surrounded  by  a  raihng 
breast  high,  and  the  oars  and  wings  were  in- 
tended, the  one  to  check,  by  a  vertical  motion, 
the  rapidity  of  descent,  and  the  other  to  act 
as  sails  when  becalmed  in  the  upper  regions  of 
cloudland.  He  requested  permission  to  make 
Chelsea  Hospital  the  scene  of  his  first  aerial 
exploit,  and  the  Governor,  Sir  George  Howard, 
with  the  full  approval  of  His  ^lajesty  King 
George  in.,  gave  his  consent.  He  accordingly 
made  all  necessary  arrangements  for  an  ascent, 
and  his  fondest  expectations  seemed  about  to 
be  realized.  He  was,  however,  doomed  to  dis- 
appointment, owing  to  the  failure  of  a  rival 
balloon.  "Writing  to  a  friend  at  this  time  he 
says,  "  The  events  of  this  extraordinary  island 
are  as  variable  as  its  climate.  It  was  but 
lately  everything  relating  to  my  undertaking 
wore  a  favourable  and  pleasing  appearance,  but 
I  am  at  this  moment  overwhelmed  with  anxiety, 
vexation,  and  despair." 

This  rival  balloon  was  constructed  by  a 
Frenchman  named  De  Moret,  who  ha\ang 
succeeded    in  attracting  a  concourse  of  fifty 
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or  sixty  thousand  people  to  see  his  ascent, 
failed  in  the  primary  part  of  his  undertak- 
ing,— that  of  fiUing  his  balloon.  The  people, 
after  waiting  patiently  for  three  hours,  and 
Bupposing  "  the  whole  affair  an  imposture, 
rushed  in  and  tore  it  to  pieces."  In  conse- 
quence of  this  failure,  and  the  riots  with  which 
it  was  followed,  the  Governor  forbade  Signer 
Lunardi  to  make  his  ascent  from  Chelsea  Hos- 
pital grounds.  He  writes  again  to  his  friend, 
"  The  national  prejudice  of  the  English  against 
France  is  supposed  to  have  its  full  effect  on  a 
subject  from  which  the  literati  of  England 
expect  to  derive  but  little  honour.  An  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  has  been  made  by  a  French- 
man, and  my  name  being  that  of  a  foreigner, 
a  very  excusable  ignorance  in  the  people  may 
place  me  among  the  adventurers  of  that  nation, 
who  are  said  to  have  sometimes  distinguished 
themselves  here  by  ingenious  impositions."  In 
vain  did  he  try  to  obtain  another  place  to 
launch  his  aerial  ship ;  he  was  laughed  at  and 
ridiculed  as  an  impostor,  and  the  colleague  of 
De  Moret.  At  length,  after  much  exertion, 
he  obtained  leave  to  ascend  from  the  ground  of 
the  Honourable  Artillery  Company.  By  twelve 
o'clock  on  the  day  fixed  for  the  ascension,  an 
immense  mass  of  people  had  assembled,  includ- 
ing the  Prince  of  "Wales.  The  fiUing  of  the 
balloon  caused  some  delay,  but  in  order  to 
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keep  tlie  patience  of  the  populace  wit  bin  con- 
trol, it  was  only  partially  filled.  At  five 
minutes  past  two  the  balloon  ascended  amid 
the  loud  acclamations  of  the  assembled  multi- 
tudes, and  Signer  Lunardi  had  proved  himself 
no  impostor.  He  writes  to  his  friend,  "The 
stillness,  extent,  and  magnificence  of  the  scene 
rendered  it  highly  awful.  My  horizon  seemed 
a  perfect  circle,  the  terminating  line  several 
hundred  miles  in  circumference;  this  I  con- 
jectured from  the  view  of  London,  the  extreme 
points  of  which  formed  an  angle  only  a  few 
degrees.  It  was  so  reduced  on  the  great  scale 
before  me  that  I  can  find  no  simile  to  convey 
an  idea  of  it.  I  could  distinguish  St.  Paul's 
and  other  churches  from  the  houses ;  I  saw  the 
streets  as  lines,  all  animated  with  beings  whom 
I  knew  to  be  men  and  women,  but  which  other- 
wise I  should  have  had  a  difficulty  in  describ- 
ing. It  was  an  enormous  beehive,  but  the 
industry  of  it  was  suspended.  All  the  moving 
mass  seemed  to  have  no  object  but  myself,  and 
the  transition  from  the  suspicion,  perhaps  con- 
tempt, of  the  preceding  hour,  to  the  affectionate 
transport,  admiration,  and  glory  of  the  present 
moment,  was  not  without  its  efiect  on  my  mind. 
It  seemed  as  if  I  had  left  below  all  the  cares 
and  passions  that  molest  mankind.  I  had  not 
the  slightest  sense  of  motion  in  the  machine ; 
I  knew  not  whether  it  went  swiftly  or  slowly, 
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whether  it  ascended  or  descended,  whether  it 
was  agitated  or  tranquil,  but  by  the  appearance 
or  disappearance  of  objects  on  the  earth.  The 
height  had  not  the  effect  which  a  much  less 
degree  of  it  has  near  the  earth,  that  of  produc- 
ing giddiness.  The  gradual  diminution  of 
objects,  and  the  masses  of  light  and  shade,  are 
intelligible  in  oblique  and  common  prospects, 
but  here  everything  wore  a  new  appearance 
and  had  a  new  effect.  The  face  of  the  country 
had  a  mild  and  permanent  verdure  to  which 
Italy  is  a  stranger.  The  variety  of  cultivation 
and  the  accuracy  with  which  property  is  divided 
give  the  idea,  ever  present  to  the  stranger  in 
England,  of  good  civil  laws  and  an  equitable 
administration.  The  rividets  meandering ;  the 
immense  district  beneath  me  spotted  with 
cities,  towns,  villages,  and  houses,  pouring  out 
their  inhabitants  to  hail  my  appearance.  You 
will  allow  me  some  merit  in  not  having  been 
exceedingly  intoxicated  with  my  situation." 
He  descended  at  North  Mimms  about  half-past 
three  o'clock,  but  wishing  to  obtain  a  second 
triumph,  he  threw  out  the  remainder  of  his 
ballast  and  provisions,  landed  a  cat  which  he 
had  taken  up  with  him,  and  which  had  suffered 
severely  from  the  cold,  and  again  ascended  to 
the  regions  above.  This  time  his  ascent  was 
more  rapid,  the  thermometer  quickly  fell  to 
29°,  and  icicles  were  soon  formed  all  round  his 
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machine.  He  descended  at  twenty  minutes 
past  four  near  Ware  in  Hertfordshire,  and  the 
balloon  being  properly  secured,  the  gas  was  let 
out  and  "  nearly  poisoned  the  whole  neighbour- 
hood by  the  disagreeable  stench  emitted."  The 
success  and  triumph  of  this  first  attempt  in 
aerial  navigation  in  English  air  exceeded  Signor 
Lunardi's  utmost  expectations.  Everywhere 
he  was  received  with  marks  of  approbation, 
and  treated  as  a  hero.  "  My  fame,"  he  writes, 
"  has  not  been  sparingly  diffused  by  the  news- 
papers (which  in  England  are  the  barometers 
of  public  opinion;  often  erroneous,  as  other 
instruments  are,  in  their  particular  information, 
but  yielding  the  best  that  can  be  obtained). 
You  will  imagine  the  importance  of  these 
vehicles  of  knowledge  when  you  learn  that  in 
London  alone  there  are  printed  no  less  than 
160,000  papers  weekly,  which,  by  a  stamp  on 
each  paper,  and  a  duty  on  advertisements,  brings 
into  the  treasury  of  the  nation  upwards  of 
£80,000  a  year.  They  are  to  the  English  con- 
stitution what  the  Censors  were  to  those  of 
ancient  Rome.  Ministers  of  State  are  checked 
and  kept  in  awe  by  them,  and  they  freely,  and 
often  judiciously,  expose  the  pretensions  of  those 
who  would  harass  Government  merely  to  be 
taken  into  its  service." 

There  were  many  other  aeronauts  who  dis- 
tinguished themselves  after  this  period. 
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In  1785,  M.  Blanchard,  witli  Dr.  J.  Jeffries, 
an  American,  crossed  the  channel  between 
England  and  France  in  a  balloon — starting 
from  Dover,  and  descending  in  safety  in  the 
Forest  of  Guiennes.  They  had,  however,  a 
narrow  escape,  having  been  compelled  to  throw 
out  all  their  ballast,  and  everything  they  could 
dispense  with,  to  prevent  their  balloon  from 
falling  into  the  sea. 

The  first  ascents  for  scientific  purposes  were 
made  about  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century.  In  1803,  Mr.  Kobertson  ascended 
from  St.  Petersburg,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
electrical,  magnetical,  and  physiological  experi- 
ments. ]MM.  Gay-Lussac  and  Biot  followed 
his  example  from  Paris,  in  1804.  Gay-Lussac 
was  an  enthusiastic  and  celebrated  aeronaut. 
He  made  several  interesting  ascents. 

Two  years  afterwards,  Brioschi,  the  Astro- 
nomer-Eoyal  at  Naples,  endeavoured  to  ascend 
to  a  higher  elevation  than  had  been  reached 
by  M.  Gay-Lussac — namely,  22,977  feet.  He 
was  accompanied  by  Signor  Andreani,  the  first 
Italian  aeronaut.  The  balloon  burst  when  at 
a  great  height,  but  the  remnants  were  sufficient 
to  check  the  descent  so  much  that  both  gentle- 
men escaped  with  their  lives.  Brioschi,  how- 
ever, received  injuries  which  afterwards  resulted 
in  his  death. 

In  England,  one  of  the  most  famous  aeronauts 
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was  Mr.  Green,  who  introduced  coal  gas  for 
balloons,  and  made  many  hundreds  of  ascents. 
In  the  year  1836  he  ascended  from  London  in 
a  coal-gas  balloon,  and  with  two  other  gentle- 
men made  an  aerial  voyage  to  "Weilburg  in 
the  grand  Duchy  of  Nassau.  It  lasted  eighteen 
tours,  and  extended  over  500  miles. 
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CHAPTER  Y. 


PARACHUTES. 


OF  the  other  voyages  which  "v^^ere  made  in 
balloons  in  our  own  country,  and  in  foreign 
lands,  about  this  period,  we  shall  say  nothing,  but, 
before  describing  the  most  interesting  of  recent 
ascents,  give  a  short  account  of  the  parachute. 

This  contrivance  has  been  considered  by 
some  a  very  important  adjunct  to  the  balloon ; 
whether  it  be  so  or  no,  we  do  not  pretend  to 
determine,  but  certainly  it  is  an  interesting 
and  curious  machine,  which  merits  notice. 

The  parachute  may  be  described  as  a  species 
of  gigantic  umbrella  attached  to  the  baUoon 
below  the  car,  which  hangs  in  a  loose  form 
while  ascending,  but  expands,  of  necessity, 
when  cut  adrift  and  allowed  to  descend.  As 
the  balloon  has  a  car  hung  beneath  it,  so  in 
like  manner  the  parachute  has  a  small  car  or 
basket,  capable  of  holding  one  person,  suspended 
from  it.  The  word  signifies  a  guard  against 
falling — from  the  French  parer,  to  ward  off,  and 
chute,  a  fall,  and  is  allied  to  parasol,  which 
means  literally  "  a  warder  off  of  the  sun." 
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The  parachute  was  introduced  some  years 
after  a  terrible  accident  which  occurred  to  the 
celebrated  aeronaut  Rozier,  who,  desirous  of 
emulating  Blanchard  and  Jeffries  by  crossing 
the  Channel  from  France  to  England  in  a 
balloon,  made  an  attempt,  which  cost  him  his 
life.  Rozier's  balloon  was  about  forty  feet  in 
diameter,  and  had  attached  to  it,  beneath,  a 
smaller  balloon  on  the  Montgolfier  principle. 
On  the  loth  of  June  1785,  he  entered  the  car 
with  M.  Romain,  and  ascended  to  the  height 
of  above  three  thousand  feet,  when  it  was 
observed  by  the  spectators  that  the  lower 
balloon  had  caught  fire.  With  horror  they 
saw  that  the  fire  spread — the  whole  apparatus 
was  in  a  blaze — and  in  another  minute,  it 
descended  like  a  shattered  meteor  to  the  ground 
with  a  terrible  crash.  It  fell  near  the  sea- 
shore, about  four  miles  from  Boulogne,  and  of 
course  the  unfortunate  voyagers  were  killed 
instantaneously.  At  a  later  period,  a  Venetian 
nobleman  and  his  lady  fell  with  their  balloon 
from  a  great  height  and  were  killed.  It  must 
be  remarked,  however,  that  cases  of  this  kind 
were  very  rare,  considering  the  rage  which 
there  was  at  that  period  for  ballooning. 

In  order  to  provide  aeronauts  with  a  means 
of  escape — a  last  resource  in  case  of  accident 
— the  i)arachute  was  invented.  It  may  be 
regarded   as  a  balloon's   lifeboat,  which   will 
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(perhaps !)  bear  the  passengers  in  safety  to  the 
ground  in  case  of  balloon-wreck. 

Doubtless  the  umbrella  suggested  the  para- 
chute. Every  one  knows  the  tremendous  force 
that  this  implement  exerts  in  a  high  wind  if 
the  unfortunate  owner  should  happen  to  get 
turned  round  in  the  wrong  direction.  The 
men  of  the  east  have,  it  is  said,  turned  this 
power  to  account  by  making  use  of  an  umbrella 
to  enable  them  to  leap  from  considerable  heights. 
In  particular,  a  native  of  Siam,  who  was  noted 
for  his  feats  of  agility,  was  wont  to  amuse  the 
King  and  his  court  by  taking  tremendous 
leaps,  having  two  small  umbrellas  with  long 
slender  handles  attached  to  his  girdle.  These 
eased  him  down  in  safety,  but  he  was  occasion- 
ally driven  by  the  wind  against  trees  or  houses, 
and  sometimes  into  a  neighbouring  river. 

In  case  any  adventurous  individual  should 
be  tempted  to  make  trial  of  the  powers  of  him- 
self and  his  umbrella  in  this  way,  we  think  it 
right,  by  way  of  caution,  to  tell  him  that  the 
French  General  Bournonville,  who  was  impri- 
soned in  the  fortress  of  Olmutz  in  1793, 
became  so  desperate  that  he  attempted  to 
regain  his  freedom  by  leaping  with  an  umbrella 
from  his  window,  which  was  forty  feet  from 
the  ground.  He  hoped  that  the  umbrella 
would  break  his  fall.  Doubtless  it  did  so,  to 
some  extent,  and  saved  him  from  being  killed, 
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but  being  a  large  heavy  man,  he  came  down 
with  sufficient  \'iolence  to  break  his  leg,  and 
was  carried  back  to  his  dungeon. 

The  chief  differences  between  a  parachute 
and  an  umbrella  lie  in  the  great  size  of  the 
former,  and  in  the  cords  which  stretch  from 
the  outer  points  of  its  ribs  to  the  lower  end  of 
the  handle.  These  cords  give  it  strength,  and 
prevent  it  from  turning  inside  out.  There  is 
also  a  hole  in  the  top  of  the  parachute  to  allow 
some  of  the  air  to  escape. 

The  first  parachute  was  constructed  by 
Blanchard  in  1785,  and  a  dog  was  the  first 
living  creature  that  descended  in  it,  and  reached 
the  earth  unhurt.  Blanchard  afterwards  made 
a  descent  in  person  at  Basle,  and  broke  his  leg 
in  the  fall. 

The  bold  aeronaut  M.  Garnerin,  next 
ventured  to  make  the  perilous  descent.  He 
visited  London  in  1802,  and  made  several 
ascents  in  a  balloon.  During  one  of  these,  on 
the  evening  of  the  2d  November,  he  cut  himself 
adrift  in  his  parachute  when  at  a  vast  height. 
The  parachute  was  made  of  white  canvas, 
having  thirty-two  gores,  which,  when  not  in 
use,  hung  with  its  cords  from  a  hoop  near  the 
top  of  the  machine.  When  expanded,  it  formed 
a  vast  umbrella  of  twenty-three  feet  in  diameter, 
with  a  small  basket  about  four  feet  high,  and 
two  and  a  quarter  wide,  suspended  below  it 
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M.  Gamerin  stood  in  this  basket  wlien  his 
balloon  mounted  into  the  air  from  an  enclosure 
near  North  Audley  Street.  The  parachute 
hung  like  a  curtain  over  his  head,  above  it 
towered  the  balloon,  beneath  stood  the  anxious 
multitude. 

Well  might  they  gaze  in  breathless  ex- 
pectation! After  floating  for  some  time  in 
the  upper  regions  of  the  air,  as  if  he  dreaded 
to  make  the  bold  attempt,  he  cut  the  cord  that 
fastened  him  to  the  balloon  when  at  the 
height,  probably,  of  about  half  a  mile.  At 
first  the  parachute  remained  closed  and  de- 
scended with  frightfid  "sdolence ;  then  it  burst 
open,  and  for  some  seconds  tossed  about  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  basket  was  sometimes 
thrown  almost  into  a  horizontal  position.  The 
wind  carried  it  over  Mary-le-Bone  and  Somers- 
town ;  it  almost  grazed  some  of  the  houses  of 
St.  Pancras  in  passing,  and  finally  came  to  the 
ground  in  a  field  with  such  violence  that  poor 
Gamerin  was  thrown  on  his  face  and  severely 
cut  and  bruised.  No  wonder  that  we  are  told 
he  received  a  terrible  shock.  He  trembled 
violently,  and  blood  flowed  from  his  nose  and 
ears.  Nevertheless,  the  accident  did  not  deter 
his  daughter  from  afterwards  making  the 
descent  seyeral  times — and  in  safety. 

The  cause  of  the  irregularity  and  violence  of 
Gamerin' s  descent  was  the  giving  way  of  one 
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of  the  stays,  ■vrliich  had  the  effect  of  deranging 
the  balance  of  the  apparatus. 

In  1837  IVIr.  Cocking  invented  a  new  para- 
chute, which  he  hoped  would  be  free  from  the 
faults  of  the  other.  It  may  be  described  as 
being  the  reverse  of  that  of  Gamerin,  being 
made  in  the  form  of  an  umbrella  blown  inside 
out.  The  resistance  to  the  air,  it  was  thought, 
would  be  suflBcient  to  check  the  rapid  descent, 
while  its  form  would  prevent  the  tendency  to 
oscillate. 

This  parachute  was  34  feet  in  diameter, 
and  was  distended  by  a  strong  hoop  to  pre- 
vent its  closing.  There  was  also  a  hole  in 
the  middle  of  it,  about  six  feet  in  diameter. 
Mr,  Cocking  started  from  VauxliaU  Gardens  on 
the  24th  of  July,  and  after  ascending  to  a  con- 
siderable height,  cut  himself  loose  from  his 
balloon  when  over  BlackheatL  The  parachute 
descended  rapidly  and  vibrated  with  great 
violence;  the  large  hoop  broke,  the  machine 
collapsed,  and  the  unfortunate  aeronaut  was 
killed,  and  his  body  dreadfully  mutilated. 

Fatal  accidents  of  tliis  kind  were  to  be  ex- 
pected; nevertheless  it  is  a  fact  that  the 
disasters  which  have  befallen  aeronauts  have 
been  comparatively  few,  considering  the  ex- 
treme danger  to  which  they  are  necessarily 
exposed,  not  only  from  the  delicacy  of  the 
materials  with  which  they  operate   and   the 
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oncertainty  of  the  medium  through  which  they 
move,  but,  particularly,  because  of  the  impossi- 
bility of  giving  direction  to  their  air-ships,  or 
to  arrest  their  progress  through  space.  Para- 
chutes, however,  are  not  so  absolutely  incapable 
of  being  directed  as  are  balloons.  AL  Nadar 
writes  on  this  point  as  follows  : — 

**  Let  us  consider  the  action  of  the  parachute. 

"  A  parachute  is  a  sort  of  umbrella,  in  which 
the  handle  is  replaced  at  its  point  of  insertion 
by  an  opening  intended  to  ease  the  excess  of 
air,  in  order  to  avoid  the  strong  oscillations, 
chiefly  at  the  moment  at  which  it  is  first  ex^ 
panded.  Cords,  departing  symmetrically  from 
divers  points  of  the  circumference,  meet  con- 
centrically at  the  basket  in  which  is  the 
aeronaut.  Above  this  basket,  and  at  the 
entrance  of  the  folded  parachute,  that  is  to  say 
closed  during  the  rise,  a  hoop  of  sufficient 
diameter  is  intended  to  facilitate,  at  the  moment 
of  the  fall,  the  entrance  of  the  air  which,  rushing 
in  under  the  pressure,  expands  the  folds  more 
easily  and  rapidly. 

*'  Now  the  parachute,  where  the  weight  of  the 
car  of  the  attaching  cords,  and  the  wrigglings 
of  the  aeronaut,  is  in  equilibrium  with  the 
expansion — the  parachute,  which  seems  to  have 
no  other  aim  but  to  moderate  the  shock  in 
falling — the  parachute  even  has  been  found 
capable  of  being  directed,  and  aeronauts  who 
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have  practised  it,  take  care  not  to  forget  it 
If  the  current  is  about  to  drive  the  aeronaut 
over  a  place  where  the  descent  is  dangerous — 
say  a  river,  a  town,  or  a  forest — the  aeronaut 
perceiving  to  his  right,  let  us  suppose,  a  piece 
of  ground  suitable  for  his  purpose,  pulls  at  the 
cords  which  surround  the  right  side,  and  by 
thus  imparting  a  greater  obliquity  to  his  roof 
of  silk,  glides  through  the  air,  which  it  cleaves 
obliquely,  towards  the  desired  spot.  Every 
descent,  in  fact,  is  determined  by  the  side  on 
which  the  incline  is  greatest." 

That  these  are  not  mere  theoretical  opinions 
or  conjectures  is  certain  from  the  fact  that 
Madlle.  Gamerin  once  wagered  to  guide  her- 
self with  a  parachute  from  the  point  of  separa- 
tion from  her  balloon  to  a  place  determined 
and  very  remote.  By  the  combined  inclinations 
which  could  be  given  to  her  parachute,  she 
was  seen  in  fact,  very  distinctly,  to  manoeuvre 
and  tend  towards  the  appointed  place,  and 
succeeded  at  length  in  alighting  witliin  a  few 
yards  of  it. 
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CHAPTER   VI. 

ASCENTS  BY  MESSRS.  GLAISHER  AXD  COXWELL. 

WE  now  come  to  that  point  in  our  subject 
■where  it  is  appropriate  to  give  more 
detailed  and  graphic  accounts  of  the  recent 
doings  of  aeronauts. 

An  extremely  interesting  description  of  a 
scientific  balloon  ascent  is  given  by  the  cele- 
brated aeronaut,  ]\Ir.  Glaisher,  in  a  pamphlet, 
from  ■which  we  shall  make  a  fe'w  extracts.* 
His  description  is  illustrative  of  the  subject  of 
ballooning,  and  contains  the  salient  points  of 
several  ascents. 

He  asks  us  to  imagine  the  balloon  some"what 
more  than  half  inflated,  eager  for  flight,  ■with 
only  one  link  connecting  it  "with  earth,  namely, 
a  rope  attached  to  an  instrument  called  a 
liberating  iron  catch.  When  all  the  ballast, 
instruments,  etc.,  -were  placed  in  the  car,  Mr. 
Coxwell  brought  the  balloon  to  a  nice  and  even 
balance,  so  that  the  addition  of  twenty  pounds 
■would  have  prevented  it  from  rising. 

*"  Exeter  Hall  Lectures — Scientific  Erperiments  in 
Balloons,  by  James  Glaisher,  Esq.,  F.R.S." — Published  by 
James  Nisbet  and  Ck).,  London,  29 
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As  the  moment  for  departure  drew  near, 
friends  became  impatient,  and  every  one 
anxiously  watched  the  final  arrangements, 
which  were  made  by  Mr.  Coxwell,  on  whom 
was  laid  the  important  duty  of  letting  go.  His 
hand  was  on  the  catch,  his  countenance  was 
fixed,  and  his  expression  stem,  as  he  gazed  up 
into  the  heavens.  He  was  waiting  for  the 
right  moment,  for  the  sky  was  partially  cloudy, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  wait  until  the  balloon 
was  midway  between  the  cloud  that  had  just 
passed  and  the  next  that  was  approaching,  so 
that  the  aeronauts  might  have  a  clear  sky,  and 
be  able  to  see  the  earth  they  were  about  to  quit 
for  a  time.  Nor  was  this  all ;  he  knew  that 
in  every  wind,  however  strong  it  might  be, 
there  are  periods  of  calm.  If  he  could  start 
in  one  of  these  he  would  avoid  much  rotatory 
motion.  The  deciding,  therefore,  of  the  exact 
moment  for  making  a  fair  start  was  not  so  easy 
a  matter  as  one  might  suppose. 

Some  one  at  this  critical  time,  with  the 
characteristic  eagerness  of  poor  human  nature 
to  "  put  its  finger  in  the  pie"  cried  out  "  Now  ! " 
and  another  shouted  "  Pull ! "  but  Mr.  Coxwell, 
regardless  of  every  one,  decided  for  himself; 
and,  just  when  the  ^vind  lulled  and  the  sun 
shone  bright,  and  the  balloon  stood  proudly 
erect,  he  pulled  the  trigger  and  they  were  free. 

But  they  were  more  than  free.     They  were 
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suddenly  in  profound  repose,  for — however  high 
the  wind  may  be,  however  agitated  the  balloon, 
swaying  to  and  fro  with  sudden  and  violent 
action,  despite  the  efforts  of  many  hands  that  en- 
deavour to  restrain  it, — no  sooner  do  aeronauts 
quit  their  hold  of  earth,  than,  in  an  instant,  all 
agitation  ceases  and  they  are  in  perfect  stillness, 
without  any  sense  of  motion  whatever;  and 
this  freedom  continues  throughout  the  entire 
flight — except,  indeed,  when  they  sink  so  low 
as  to  come  into  contact  with  mother  earth,  when 
the  serenity  of  their  flight  is  terribly  and 
violently  interrupted,  as  shall  be  seen  in  the 
case  of  another  balloon  voyage  hereafter  to  be 
described. 

They  were  now  fairly  away,  but  we  pause  to 
remark,  before  joining  them  in  their  voyage, 
that  their  object  on  this  occasion  was  not 
merely  amusement — scientific  investigation  and 
experiment  were  their  aim.  In  order  that  the 
reader  may  have  some  idea  of  the  nature  of 
such,  we  subjoin  Mr.  Glaisher's  list  of  the 
objects  of  his  experiments  : — 

The  primary  objects  were,  he  says,  "to 
determine,  at  A-arious  heights,  up  to  five  miles — 
firsty  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere;  second, 
the  temperature  of  the  air;  third,  the  hygro- 
metrical  (or  moist-measured)  states  of  the  air." 

The  secondary  objects  were  : — 

"To  compare  the  readings   of  an    aneroid 
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barometer  with  those  of  a  mercurial  barometer, 
up  to  five  miles. 

"  To  determine  the  electrical  state  of  the  air. 

"  To  determine  the  oxygenic  state  of  the 
atmosphere  by  means  of  ozone  papers. 

"To  determine  the  time  of  vibration  of  a 
magnet  on  the  earth,  and  at  difi'erent  distances 
from  it. 

"  To  determine  the  temperature  of  the  dew 
point  by  Daniell's  dew  point  hygrometer  and 
Regnault's  condensing  hygrometer,  and  by  the 
use  of  the  dry  and  wet  bulb  thermometers,  as 
ordinarily  used,  and  their  use  when  under  the 
influence  of  the  aspirator,  causing  considerable 
volumes  of  air  to  pass  over  both  their  bulbs,  at 
difi'erent  elevations,  as  high  as  possible,  but 
particularly  up  to  heights  where  man  may  be 
resident,  or  where  troops  may  be  located,  as  in 
the  high  table-lands  and  plains  of  India  ;  with 
the  view  of  ascertaining  what  confidence  may 
be  placed  in  the  use  of  the  dry  and  wet  bulb 
thermometers  at  those  elevations,  by  comparison 
^vith  Daniell's  and  Eegnault's  hygrometers ; 
and  also  to  compare  the  results  as  found  by  the 
two  hygrometers  together. 

"  To  collect  air  at  different  elevations. 

"  To  note  the  height  and  kind  of  clouds,  their 
density  and  thickness  at  difi'erent  elevations. 

"  To  determine  the  rate  and  direction  of 
difi'erent  currents  in  the  atmosphere  if  possi))le. 
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"  To  make  obsen-ations  on  sound. 

"  To  note  atmospherical  phenomena  in  gene- 
ral, and  to  make  general  obsen^ations." 

With  these  objects  in  view  the  aeronauts  left 
terra  firrna  and  soared  into  the  skies. 

"  Once  away,"  says  !Mr.  Glaisher,  "  we  are 
both  immediately  at  work ;  we  have  no  time 
for  graceful  acknowledgments  to  cheering 
friends.  Mr.  Coxwell  must  put  the  car  in 
order,  and  accordingly  looks  to  it,  to  his  balloon, 
and  to  the  course  we  are  taking ;  and  I  must 
get  my  instruments  in  order,  and  \\'ithout  delay 
place  them  in  their  situations,  adjust  them,  and 
take  a  reading  as  soon  as  possible. 

"In  a  few  minutes  we  are  from  1000  to 
2000  feet  high.  !Mr.  Coxwell  looks  intently 
upwards  to  see  how  the  huge  folds  of  the 
balloon  fill  into  the  netting.  If  we  have  started 
from  a  town,  we  now  hear  its  busy  hum,  and 
the  now  fast  fading  cheers  of  our  assembled 
friends  naturally  attract  our  attention.  We 
behold  at  a  glance  the  quickly  diminishing 
forms  of  the  objects  which  we  so  lately  left, 
and  then  resume  our  work. 

"  Presently  ^Ir.  Coxwell,  who  is  always  alive 
to  the  beauties  of  the  ever- varying  scene  below, 
and  to  the  opening  landscape,  fixes  his  eye  upon 
rae,  and,  just  when  a  rural  scene  of  surpassing 
beauty  is  lighted  up  in  the  west,  he  summons 
me  to  look  and   admire.     I  struggle  against 
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picturesque  temptations,  somewhat  at  variance 
■tt-ith  my  duties,  but  cannot  so  quickly  suppress 
them.  A  fine  cloud  rears  its  alpine  cap  in  close 
proximity  to  the  car;  ^Mr.  Coxwell  looks  as 
delighted  as  an  artist  when  he  displays  a  mag- 
nificent painting.  I  feel  I  must  conquer  such 
enchantment,  and  exclaim,  '  Beautiful !  grand 
indeed ! '  and  again  resume  my  observations, 
with  a  cold  philosopliic  resolve  to  pursue  my 
readings  without  further  interruption. 

"For  a  while  I  am  quiet,  the  instruments 
affording  indication  that  we  are  rising  rapidly. 
Mr.  Coxwell  again  disturbs  me  just  as  we  are 
approaching  the  clouds,  and  recommends  a 
farewell  peep  at  mother  earth ;  and  just  as  I 
take  this,  the  clouds  receive  us,  at  first  in  a 
light  gauze  of  vapour,  and  then  in  their  chilly 
embrace,  where  I  examine  their  structure,  and 
note  the  temperature  of  the  Dew  Point  par- 
ticularly. 

"  Shortly  it  becomes  lighter,  the  light  gradu- 
ally increasing,  till  it  is  succeeded  by  a  flood 
of  light,  at  first  striking,  then  dazzling,  and  we 
pass  out  of  the  dense  cloud  to  where  the  clouds 
open  out  in  bold  and  fantastic  shapes,  shoAving 
us  light  and  shadow,  and  spectral  scenes,  with 
prismatic  embellishments,  disj^orting  themselves 
around  us  in  wild  grandeur,  till  at  length  we 
Ijreak  out  into  brilliant  sunshine,  and  the  clouds 
roll  away  in  a  perfect  sea  of  vapour-  ol^<»ruring 
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the  earth  entirely;  so  that  now  in  perfect 
silence  I  note  the  circumstances,  and  make  my 
observations  for  some  time  uninterruptedly. 

"  After  a  time  i\Ir.  Coxwell  directs  my  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  balloon  is  full,  and 
tliat  the  gas  is  coming  out  from  the  safety-valve. 
I  of  course  look,  for  this  is  an  exciting  moment. 
He  then  directs  my  attention  to  the  fit  and 
proportions  of  the  netting.  I  find  the  gas, 
which  was  before  cloudy  and  opaque,  is  now 
clear  and  transparent,  so  that  I  can  look  right 
up  the  balloon  and  see  the  meshes  of  the  net- 
work showing  through  it,  the  upper  valve  with 
its  springs  and  line  reaching  to  the  car,  and  the 
geometrical  form  of  the  balloon  itself.  Nor  is 
this  an  idle  examination.  I  have  already  said 
that,  in  passing  through  the  cloud,  the  netting 
would  gather  moisture,  augmenting  the  weight 
of  the  balloon.  If  this  should  not  all  have 
evaporated,  the  network  would  have  become 
frozen,  and  be  a  wire-rope ;  so  that,  if  the 
diamond  shape  of  the  netting  when  under  ten- 
sion, and  the  form  of  the  cro^vn  of  the  balloon, 
be  not  symmetrical,  the  weight  might  not  be 
equally  distributed,  and  there  would  be  danger 
of  it  cutting  the  balloon.  A  sense  of  security 
therefore  follows  such  an  examination. 

"  A  stream  of  gas  now  continually  issues  from 
the  neck,  which  is  very  capacious,  being  fully 
two  square  feet  in  area,  which  is  always  left 
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open.  Presently  I  see  Mr.  Coxwell,  whose  eye 
lias  been  continually  watcliing  the  balloon,  pass 
his  fingers  over  the  valve  line,  as  if  in  readiness 
to  pull  the  cord.  I  observe  a  slight  gathering  on 
his  brow,  and  look  inquiringly  at  him.  He  says, 
'  I  have  decided  upon  opening  the  large  upper 
valve,'  and  carefully  explains  why.  'The  ten- 
sion,' he  says,  *  in  the  balloon  is  not  greater  than 
it  would  bear  with  safety  in  a  warm  stratum  of 
air;  but  now  that  we  are  three  miles  up  with  a 
chilled  balloon,  it  is  better  to  allow  some  to  escape 
at  top,  as  well  as  a  good  deal  from  the  neck.' 
At  once  I  see  the  force  of  the  argument,  and 
inwardly  infer  that  I  am  in  no  way  dependent 
upon  chance,  and  not  likely  to  suffer  from  care- 
lessness with  Mr.  Coxwell.  We  are  now  fai- 
beyond  all  ordinary  sounds  from  the  earth ;  a 
sea  of  clouds  is  below  us,  so  dense  that  it  is 
difficult  to  persuade  ourselves  that  we  have 
passed  through  them.  Up  to  this  time  litth 
or  no  inconvenience  is  met  vnih  ;  but  on  pass 
ing  above  four  mOes,  much  personal  discomfort 
is  experienced  j  respiration  becomes  difficult ; 
the  beating  of  the  heart  at  times  is  audible ; 
the  hands  and  hps  become  blue,  and  at  higlier 
elevations  the  face  also  ;  and  it  requires  the 
exercise  of  a  strong  will  to  make  and  record 
observations.  Before  getting  to  our  highest 
point,  Mr.  Coxwell  counts  the  number  of  his 
sand-bags,  and  calculated  how  much  higher  we 
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can  go,  with  respect  to  the  reserve  of  ballast 
necessary  to  regulate  the  descent. 

"  Then  I  feel  a  vibration  in  the  car,  and,  on 
turning  round,  see  Mr.  Coxwell  in  the  act  of 
lowering  down  the  grapnel,  then  looking  up  at 
the  balloon,  then  scanning  the  horizon,  and 
weighing  apparently  in  his  mind  some  distant 
clouds  through  which  we  are  likely  to  pass  in 
going  down. 

"  A  glance  suffices  to  show  that  his  mind  is 
made  up  how  much  higher  it  is  prudent  to  rise, 
and  how  much  ballast  it  is  expedient  to  pre- 
serve. 

"The  balloon  is  now  lingering,  as  it  were, 
under  the  deep  blue  vault  of  space,  hesitating 
whether  to  mount  higher  or  begin  its  descent 
without  further  warning.  We  now  hold  a  con- 
sultation, and  then  look  around  from  the  high- 
est point,  giving  silent  scope  to  those  emotions 
of  the  soul  which  are  naturally  called  forth  by 
such  a  wide-spread  range  of  creation. 

"  Our  course  is  now  about  to  change.  But 
here  I  interpose  with  '  No,  no ;  stop  ;  not  yet ; 
let  us  remain  so  long  that  the  instruments  are 
certain  to  take  up  the  true  temperature,  and 
that  no  doubt  can  rest  upon  the  observations 
here.     When  I  am  satisfied  I  shall  say,  Pull.' 

"  Then  in  silence — for  here  we  respire  with 
difficulty,  and  talk  but  little — in  the  centre  of 
this   immense   space,   in    solitude,   without   a 
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single  object  to  interrupt  the  view  for  200 
miles  or  more  all  round,  abstracted  from  the 
earth,  upheld  by  an  inAdsible  medium,  our 
mouths  so  dry  we  cannot  eat,  a  white  sea  below 
us,  so  far  below,  we  see  few,  if  any,  irregularities, 
I  watch  the  instruments  ;  but,  forcibly  impelled, 
again  look  round  from  the  centre  of  this  vacuity, 
whose  boundary-line  is  1500  miles,  command- 
ing nearly  130,000  square  miles,  till  I  catch 
;Mr.  Coxwell's  eye  turned  towards  me,  when  I 
again  direct  mine  to  the  instruments  ;  and  when 
I  find  no  further  changes  are  proceeding,  I 
wave  my  hand  and  say  *  Pull.' 

"  A  deep  resonant  sound  is  heard  overhead ; 
a  second  pull  is  followed  by  a  second  report, 
that  rings  as  with  shrill  accompaniment  down 
tlie  very  sides  of  the  balloon.  It  is  the  work- 
ing of  the  valve,  which  causes  a  loud  booming 
noise,  as  from  a  sounding-board,  as  the  springs 
force  the  shutters  back. 

"  But  this  sound  in  that  solitary  region,  amid 
silence  so  profound  that  no  silence  on  earth  is 
equal  to  it, — a  drumlike  sound  meeting  the  ear 
from  above,  from  whence  we  do  not  usually 
hear  sounds — strikes  one  forcibly.  It  is,  how- 
ever, one  sound  only  ;  there  is  no  reverbera- 
tion, no  reflection  ;  and  this  is  characteristic  of 
all  sounds  in  the  balloon, — one  clear  sound 
continuing  during  its  vibrations,  then  gone  in 
a  moment.     No  sound  ever  reaches  the  ear  a 
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second  time.  But  though  the  sound  from  the 
closing  of  the  valve  in  those  silent  regions  is 
striking,  it  is  also  cheering, — it  is  reassuring ; 
it  proves  all  to  be  right — that  the  balloon  is 
sound — that  the  colder  regions  have  not  frozen 
tight  the  outlet  for  gas,  and  that  we  are  so  far 
safe.  We  have  descended  a  mile,  and  our  feel- 
ings improve  with  the  increase  of  air  and 
warmth.  But  silence  reigns  supreme,  and  Mr. 
Coxwell,  I  observe,  turns  his  back  upon  me, 
scanning  intently  the  cloudscape,  speculating  as 
to  when  and  where  we  shall  break  through  and 
catch  sight  of  the  earth.  "We  have  been  now 
two  hours  without  seeing  terra  firma.  How 
striking  and  impressive  is  it  to  realize  a  posi- 
tion such  as  this ;  and  yet  as  men  of  action, 
whose  province  it  is  to  subordinate  mere  feel- 
ings, we  refrain  from  indulging  in  sentiment. 
I  say  refrain,  for  presently  ^Ir.  Coxwell  breaks 
out,  no  longer  able  to  contain  himself ;  *  Here, 
Mr.  Glaisher,  you  must  welcome  another  balloon. 
It  is  the  counterpart  of  our  own.'  This  spec- 
tral balloon  is  charming  to  look  upon,  and  pre- 
sents itself  under  a  variety  of  imposing  aspects, 
which  are  magnified  or  diminished  by  the  rela- 
tive distance  of  our  balloon  from  the  clouds, 
and  by  its  position  in  relation  to  the  sun,  which 
produces  the  shadow.  At  mid-day  it  is  deep 
down,  almost  underneath ;  but  it  is  more 
grandly   defined    towards    evening,  when   the 
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golden  and  ruby  tints  of  the  declining  sun 
impart  a  gorgeous  colouring  to  cloudland.  You 
may  then  see  the  spectre  balloon  magnified 
upon  the  distant  cloud-tops,  with  three  beauti- 
ful circles  of  rainbow  tints.  Language  fails 
utterly  to  describe  these  illuminated  photo- 
graphs, which  spring  up  vriih.  matchless  truth- 
fulness and  choice  decoration. 

"  Just  before  we  enter  the  clouds,  Air.  Cox- 
weU,  ha^ing  made  all  preparations  for  the 
descent,  strictly  enjoins  me  to  be  ready  to  put 
up  the  instruments,  lest,  when  we  lose  the 
powerful  rays  of  the  sun,  and  absorb  the  mois- 
ture of  the  lower  clouds,  we  should  approach 
the  earth  with  too  great  rapidity. 

"  "We  now  near  the  confines  of  the  clouds,  and 
dip  swiftly  into  the  thickest  of  them ;  we  ex- 
perience a  decided  chill,  and  hear  the  rustling 
of  the  collapsing  balloon,  which  is  now  but  one- 
third  full,  but  cannot  see  it,  so  dense  is  the 
mass  of  vapour.  One,  two,  three,  or  more 
minutes  pass,  and  we  are  still  in  the  cloud. 
How  thick  it  must  be,  considering  the  rapidity 
of  the  descent !  Presently  we  pass  below,  and 
the  earth  is  visible.  There  is  a  high  road 
intersecting  green  pastures ;  a  piece  of  water 
looking  like  polished  steel  presents  itself;  a 
farmhouse,  with  stacks  and  cattle,  is  directly 
under  us.  We  see  the  sea-coast,  but  at  a  dis- 
tance.    An  open   country  lies  before  us.     A 
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shout  comes  up,  and  announces  that  we  are 
seen,  and  all  goes  well,  save  the  rapidity  of  our 
descent,  which  has  been  caused  by  that  dark 
frowning  cloud  which  shut  us  out  from  the 
sun's  rays,  and  bedewed  us  with  moisture. 
Mr.  Coxwell,  however,  is  counteracting  it  by 
means  of  the  baUast,  and  streams  out  one  bag, 
which  appears  to  fly  up  instead  of  falling  down ; 
now  another  is  cast  forth,  but  still  it  goes  up,  up. 
A  third  reduces  the  wayward  balloon  within 
the  bounds  of  moderation,  and  Mr.  Coxwell  ex- 
idtingly  exclaims  that '  he  has  it  now  under  per- 
fect command,  with  sand  enough,  and  to  spare.' 
"  Delighted  to  find  the  balloon  is  thus 
checked,  as  it  is  favourable  to  good  readings  of 
the  several  instruments  at  this  elevation,  I  work 
as  quickly  as  I  can,  noticing  also  the  landscape 
below ;  rich  mounds  of  green  foliage,  fields  of 
various  shades  of  green,  like  a  tessellated  pave- 
ment in  motion  ;  ■vvith  roads,  rivers,  rividets, 
and  the  undulatory  nature  of  the  ground  vary- 
ing the  scene  every  instant.  Should  our 
passage  be  over  a  town,  it  is  like  a  model  in 
motion;  and  all  is  seen  with  a  distinctness 
superior  to  that  from  the  earth ;  the  line  of 
sight  is  through  a  purer  and  less  dense  medium ; 
everything  seems  clearer,  though  smaller ;  even 
at  the  height  of  four  miles  above  Birmingham, 
we  distinguished  the  New  Street  Station,  and 
the  streets. 
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"AYe  have  been  descending  slowly  for  a 
little  time,  when  I  am  challenged  to  signify 
when  I  can  close  my  observations,  as  yonder, 
about  two  miles  distant,  is  a  fine  park,  where 
Mr.  Coxwell's  eye  seems  to  wander  with  some- 
thing like  a  desire  to  enter  it.  I  approve  of 
the  spot,  as  it  is  in  every  way  suitable  for  a 
descent.  The  under-current,  which  is  often- 
times stronger  than  the  upper,  is  wafting  us 
merrily  in  that  direction.  "VVe  are  now  only  a 
few  hundred  feet  above  the  surface.  *  Put  up 
your  instruments,'  cries  Mr.  Coxwell,  *  and  we 
will  keep  on  this  level  until  you  are  ready.' 

"  A  little  more  sand  is  let  out,  and  I  pack 
up  the  instruments  quickly  in  their  wadded 
ca^es.  'Are  you  all  right  1'  inquires  the 
aeronaut.  *  All  right,'  I  respond.  *  Look  out 
then,  and  hold  fast  by  the  ropes,  as  the  grapnel 
will  stop  us  in  that  large  meadow,  with  the 
hedgerow  in  front.' 

"  There,  sure  enough,  we  land.  Tlie  cattle 
stand  at  bay  affrighted,  their  tails  are  horizontal, 
and  they  run  wildly  away.  But  a  group  of 
friends  from  among  the  gentry  and  villagers 
draws  up  near  the  balloon,  and  although  some 
few  question  whether  we  belong  to  this  planet, 
or  whether  we  are  just  imported  from  another, 
yet  any  doubt  upon  tliis  point  is  soon  set  at 
rest,  and  we  are  greeted  witii  a  hearty  welcome 
from   all   when   we   tell    our   story,  how   we 
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travelled  the  realms  of  space,  not  from  motives 
of  curiosity,  but  for  the  advancement  of  science, 
its  applicability  to  useful  purposes,  and  the 
good  of  mankind." 

In  commenting  on  the  several  ascents  thus 
combined  ia  one  description,  Mr.  Glaisher  gives 
us  various  pieces  of  information  which  are 
highly  interesting.  The  clouds,  he  says,  on 
which  the  sun  was  shining  brightly,  each 
moment  opened  up  to  view  deep  ravines,  and 
shining  masses  appeared  like  mountain  ranges, 
some  rising  perpendicularly  from  rolling  seas  or 
plains,  with  summits  of  dazzling  brightness, 
some  pyramidal,  others  undulatory,  with  deep 
shadows  between. 

While  passing  over  London  on  one  occasion 
at  night,  at  the  height  of  about  one  mile,  he 
heard  the  hum  of  the  great  city,  and  saw  its 
lights.  The  river  looked  dull,  but  the  bridges 
that  spanned  it,  and  the  many  miles  of  straight, 
intersecting,  and  winding  streets  were  distinctly 
visible. 

In  referring  to  sound,  he  tells  us  that,  on 
different  occasions,  at  a  height  of  11,800  feet 
above  the  earth,  a  band  was  heard  playing. 
At  between  four  and  five  thousand  feet  a  rail- 
way whistle  and  the  shouting  of  people  were 
heard,  and  at  10,070  feet  the  report  of  a  gun. 
A  dog  was  also  heard  barking  at  a  height  of 
two  miles.     At  a  height  of  19,000  feet  the 
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hands  and  lips  were  observed,  during  one 
ascent,  to  be  of  a  dark  bluish  colour.  At  four 
miles  the  palpitations  of  the  heart  were  audible, 
and  the  breathing  was  affected.  Considerable 
difficulty  was  experienced  in  respiration  at 
higher  elevations.  From  his  various  observa- 
tions he  found  that  the  effect  of  high  elevation 
is  different  upon  the  same  individuals  at  diffe- 
rent times,  and  believed  that,  up  to  heights 
less  than  three  miles — to  which  persons  of  ordi- 
nary self-possession  might  ascend — delicate  and 
accurate  scientific  observations  might  be  made 
with  ease,  but  at  heights  approaching  to  four 
miles,  such  observations  could  not  be  made  so 
well,  because  of  the  personal  distress  of  the  ob- 
server, and  on  approaching  to  five  miles  above 
tlie  earth  it  required  the  exercise  of  a  strong 
will  to  take  any  observations  at  alL 

The  most  wonderful  and  alarming  of  the  ex- 
periences of  Mr.  Glaisher  appear  to  have 
occurred  to  him  and  his  companion,  Mr.  Cox- 
well,  during  an  ascent  made  from  Wolverhamp- 
ton on  the  5  th  September,  when  they  reached 
the  enormous  elevation  of  between  six  and 
seven  miles. 

They  felt  no  particular  inconvenience  until 
after  passing  above  the  fifth  mile.  WTien  at  a 
height  of  26,000  feet  Mr.  Glaisher  could  not 
see  the  column  of  mercury  in  the  tube,  then  the 
fine  divisions  on  the  scale  of  the  instrument 
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became  invisible.     Shortly  afterwards  he  laid 

his  arm  on  the  table,  and  on  attempting  again 
to  use  it  found  that  the  limb  was  powerless. 
He  tried  to  move  the  other  arm,  and  found 
that  it  also  was  paralysed.  He  then  tried  to 
shake  himself,  and  succeeded  in  shaking  his 
body,  but  experienced  the  curious  sensation  of 
having  no  legs  !  While  in  this  condition  he 
attempted  to  look  at  the  barometer,  and,  while 
doing  so,  his  head  fell  on  his  left  shoulder. 
Struggling  to  get  out  of  this  lethargic  state,  he 
foimd  that  he  could  still  shake  his  body,  al- 
though he  could  not  move  either  arms  or  legs. 
He  got  his  head  upright  for  an  instant,  but  it 
dropped  again  on  his  shoulder,  and  he  fell 
backwards,  his  back  resting  against  the  side  of 
the  car,  and  his  head  on  its  edge. 

In  this  position  his  eyes  were  directed  to 
]\Ir.  Coxwell,  who  did  not  at  first  observe  the 
state  of  his  companion,  in  consequence  of  his 
having  had  to  ascend  into  the  ring  of  the 
balloon  to  disentangle  the  valve-line,  which  had 
become  twisted.  Hitherto  ]Mr.  Glaisher  had 
retained  the  power  of  moving  the  muscles  of 
his  back  and  neck,  but  suddenly  this  was  lost 
to  him.  He  saw  JNIr.  Coxwell  dimly  in  the 
ring,  and  attempted  to  speak  to  him,  but  could 
not  do  so.  A  moment  later  intense  black 
darkness  surrounded  him — the  optic  nerve  had 
lost  its  power  !     He  was  still  conscious,  how- 

30 
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ever,  and  with  his  brain  as  active  as  at  other 
tunes.  He  fancied  he  had  been  seized  with 
asphyxia,  and  that  death  would  quickly  ensue 
unless  they  descended  without  delay.  Sud- 
denly the  power  of  thought  ceased,  and  he 
became  unconscious.  All  these  extraordinary 
and  alarming  sensations,  he  calculated,  must 
have  taken  place  within  five  or  six  minutes. 

"While  still  powerless  he  heard  the  words 
"  temperature  "  and  "  observation,"  and  knew 
that  ^Ir.  Coxwell  was  in  the  car  endeavouring 
to  arouse  him.  Presently  he  heard  him  speak 
more  emphatically,  but  could  neither  see,  reply, 
nor  move.  Then  he  heard  bim  say,  "  Do  try 
now,  do,"  after  which  ^ision  slightly  returned, 
and  in  a  short  time  he  saw  clearly  again,  rose 
from  his  seat,  looked  round,  and  said  to  Mr. 
Coxwell,  "  I  have  been  insensible."  His  friend 
replied,  "  You  have,  and  I  too,  very  nearly." 
!Mr.  Coxwell  had  lost  the  use  of  his  hands, 
which  were  black ;  Mr.  Glaisher,  therefore, 
poured  brandy  over  them.  His  companion 
then  told  him  that,  on  descending  from  the 
ring,  he  thought  he  had  laid  himself  back  to 
rest,  but  noticing  that  his  legs  projected,  and 
his  arms  hung  down  by  his  side,  it  struck  him 
there  was  something  wrong,  and  he  attempted 
to  go  to  his  assistance,  but  felt  insensibihty 
coming  over  himself.  He  tried  to  open  the 
valve,  so  that  they  might  descend,  but,  having 
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lost  the  use  of  his  hands,  could  not.  In  this 
critical  moment  he  seized  the  cord  with  his 
teeth,  dipped  his  head  two  or  three  times,  and 
thus  succeeded  in  opening  the  valve  and  de- 
scending from  those  dangerous  regions  of 
attenuated  atmosphere ! 

At  first  they  went  down  at  the  tremendous 
rate  of  twenty  miles  an  hour,  but  after  descend- 
ing three  miles  in  nine  minutes,  the  balloon's 
progress  was  checked,  and  they  finally  alighted 
safely  in  a  grass  field,  where  their  appearance 
so  terrified  the  country  folk  that  it  required  a 
good  deal  of  coaxing  in  plain  English  to  con- 
vince them  that  the  aeronauts  were  not  inhabi- 
tants of  another  world ! 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

ACC0T7NT  or  NADAB'S  BAIXOOS,  "  LB  GKABT." 
FIBST  ASCENT. 

AS  the  "  Giant"  is  the  largest  balloon  that 
has  yet  been  made,  and  as  its  experiences 
on  the  occasions  of  its  first  and  second  ascents 
were  not  only  peculiar  but  terrible,  we  shall 
give  an  account  of  it  in  detail — commencing 
■with  its  construction,  and  ending  with  the 
thrilling  termination  of  its  brief  but  wild 
career. 

M.  Nadar,  a  photographer  of  Paris,  was  the 
enthusiastic  and  persevering  aeronaut  who 
called  it  into  being,  and  encountered  the  perils 
of  its  ascents,  from  which  he  did  not  emerge 
scatheless,  as  we  shall  see. 

Besides  being  an  experimental  voyager  in 
cloudland,  M.  Nadar  started  a  newspaper  named 
VAironaute,  in  which  he  gives  an  account  of  the 
Giant,  and  his  reasons  for  constructing  it. 

These  latter  were  peculiar.  He  is  emphatic 
in  asserting  that  the  huge  balloon  was  never 
intended  by  him  to  be  an  "  end,"  but  a  mere 
stepping-stone  to  an  end — which  end  was  the 
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construction  of  an  aeromotive — a  machine  which 
was  to  be  driven  by  means  of  a  screw,  and 
which  he  intended  should  supersede  balloons 
altogether,  so  that  his  own  Giant  was  meant  to 
be  the  last  of  its  race ! 

In  reference  to  this,  M.  Nadar  tells  us  that 
he  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  belief  that 
the  screw  would  ultimately  become  our  aerial 
motor,  but  that,  being  ignorant  of  what  it  was 
likely  the  experiments  of  this  first  aeromotive 
would  cost,  he  had  resolved,  instead  of  begging 
for  funds  to  enable  him  to  accompHsh  his  great 
end,  to  procure  funds  for  himself  in  the  follow- 
ing manner : — 

"I  shall,"  says  he,  "make  a  balloon — the 
last  balloon — in  proportions  extraordinarily 
gigantic,  twenty  times  larger  than  the  largest, 
which  shall  realize  that  which  has  never  been 
but  a  dream  in  the  American  journals,  which 
shall  attract,  in  France,  England,  and  America, 
the  crowd  always  ready  to  run  to  witness  the 
most  insignificant  ascent.  In  order  to  add 
further  to  the  interest  of  the  spectacle — which, 
I  declare  beforehand,  without  fear  of  being 
beHed,  shall  be  the  most  beautiful  spectacle 
which  it  has  ever  been  given  to  man  to  con- 
template,— I  shaU  dispose  under  this  monster 
balloon  a  small ,  balloon  (ballonean),  destined  to 
receive  and  preserve  the  excess  of  gas  produced 
by  dilation;  instead  of  losing  this  excess,  as 
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has  hitherto  been  the  case,  which  will  permit 
my  balloon  to  undertake  veritable  long  voyages, 
instead  of  remaining  in  the  air  two  or  three 
hours  only,  like  our  predecessors.  I  do  not 
wish  to  ask  anything  of  any  one,  nor  of  the 
State,  to  aid  me,  even  in  this  question  of 
general,  and  also  of  such  immense  interest.  I 
shall  endeavour  to  furnish  myself  the  two 
hundred  thousand  francs  necessary  for  the 
construction  of  my  balloon.  The  said  balloon 
finished,  by  pubUc  ascents  and  successive  exhibi- 
tions at  Paris,  London,  Brussels,  Vienna,  Baden, 
Berlin,  New  York,  and  everywhere,  I  know 
that  I  shall  collect  ten  times  the  funds  necessary 
for  the  construction  of  our  first  aeromotive." 

This  first  aeromotive,  however,  has  not  yet 
made  its  appearance,  whether  from  want  of 
funds  or  of  practicability  we  do  not  know,  but 
M.  Nadar  carried  his  designs  triumphantly 
into  efi'ect  with  the  "  monster  balloon,"  which 
in  course  of  time  made  its  appearance,  per- 
formed flights,  attracted  the  wonder  and  ad- 
miration, as  well  as  a  good  deal  of  the  coin,  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  in  France  and  England, 
even  conveyed  royalty  up  into  the  clouds, 
broke  the  bones  of  its  originator,  and  was 
exliibited  in  the  great  transept  (which  it 
nearly  filled)  of  the  Crystal  Palace  at  Syden- 
ham. While  there  we  had  the  good  fortune  to 
behold  it  with  our  own  eyes  1 
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The  construction  of  this  balloon  merits 
particular  notice ;  but  first,  it  may  be  remarked 
that  it  is  well  worthy  of  being  named  a  giant, 
seeing  that  its  height  was  only  45  feet  less 
than  that  of  the  towers  of  Notre  Dame 
Cathedral,  namely  196  feet. 

That  2sadar  had  cut  out  for  himself  an 
arduous  task  will  be  readily  believed.  Touching 
ou  this,  he  writes  thus  : — 

"I  have  set  myself  to  work  immediately, 
and  with  difficulties,  sleepless  nights,  vexations 
which  I  have  kept  to  myself  alone  to  this  hour, 
and  which  some  one  of  the  days  of  this  winter, 
the  most  urgent  part  of  my  task  being  finished,  I 
shall  in  part  make  in  confidence  to  my  readers,  I 
have  succeeded  in  establishing  my  balloon,  in 
founding  at  the  same  time  this  journal — indis- 
pensable moniteiir  to  the  aerial  automotive — and 
in  laying  the  basis  of  that  which  shall  be,  per- 
haps, the  greatest  financial  operation  of  the  age. 
Those  who  shall  see  and  appreciate  these 
labours,  will  please  to  pardon  me,  I  hope,  for 
having  wiped  my  forehead  with  a  little  touch 
of  pride,  when  at  the  end  of  a  month — one 
month ! — I  have  said  to  myself,  '  It  is  done ! ' " 

The  "giant"  was  composed  of  yellowish 
white  silk,  of  which  there  were  used  22,000 
yards  at  about  5  s.  4d.  a  yard,  so  that  the  cost  of 
the  silk  alone  was  £5866.  This  was  cut  into 
118  gores,  which  were  entirely  hand-sewed  with 
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a  double  seam,  and  some  idea  of  the  vastnesa 
of  the  work  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact 
that  two  hundred  women  were  employed  during 
a  month  in  the  sewing  of  the  gores.  For  the 
sake  of  greater  strength  the  silk  was  doubled. 
In  other  words,  there  were  two  balloons  of  the 
same  size,  one  within  the  other. 

Directly  beneath,  and  attached  to  its  lower 
orifice,  there  was  a  small  balloon  called  a  com- 
pensator,  the  object  of  which  was  to  receive 
and  retain  for  use  the  surplus  gas.  When  a 
balloon  rises  to  the  higher  regions  of  the 
atmosphere,  the  gas  within  it  expands,  so  that 
a  large  quantity  of  it  is  allowed  to  rush  out  at 
the  open  mouth  beneath,  or  at  the  safety-valve 
above.  Were  this  not  the  case,  the  balloon 
would  certainly  burst.  This  loss  of  gas,  how- 
ever, is  undesirable,  because  when  the  balloon 
descends  the  gas  contracts,  and  the  loss  is  then 
felt  to  be  a  great  one.  By  collecting  the  over- 
flow of  gas  in  the  compensator  this  disadvantage 
is  ob\aated. 

The  car,  which  was  made  chiefly  of  wicker- 
work,  was  actually  a  small  cottage  of  two 
storeys  (a  ground  floor  and  platform  or  upper 
deck),  with  door  and  windows.  Its  height 
was  about  eight,  and  its  length  thirteen  feet. 
The  ground-floor  contained  a  cruciform  passage 
and  six  divisions.  At  one  extremity  was  a 
captain's  cabin  with  a  bed  in  it,  and  under- 
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neath  a  compartment  for  luggage.  At  the 
other  was  the  passengers'  cabin,  with  tliree 
beds,  one  above  the  other.  The  four  other 
divisions  or  rooms  "were  a  provision  store,  a 
lavatory,  a  place  for  conducting  photographic 
operations,  and  a  room  for  a  small  Hthographic 
press,  with  which  it  was  intended  to  print  an 
account  of  the  voyage,  to  be  scattered  about 
the  localities  over  which  they  should  pass ! 
In  reference  to  this  last,  M.  Xadar  writes : — 
"An  English  company  a  month  ago  (our 
neighbours  are  marvellous  in  not  losing  time), 
appreciating  the  bustle  which  the  sight  of  a 
balloon  always  excites  in  every  inhabited  place, 
and  judging  rightly  that  papers  would  never 
be  better  received  and  more  greedily  read 
than  those  thrown  overboard  by  us,  despatched 
a  messenger  to  propose  to  me  to  accept  com- 
mercial prospectuses.  We  shall  never  have 
too  much  money  for  the  construction  of  our 
first  aeromotive.  I  have  accepted  and  made  a 
contract." 

Besides  many  miscellaneous  articles,  such  as 
grapnels,  fowhng-pieces,  speaking-trumpets,  etc., 
that  were  to  be  carried  up  in  this  cot,  there 
were  provisions  of  all  sorts,  instruments  for 
scientific  observations,  games,  means  of  defence 
in  case  of  descent  among  an  inhospitable  people, 
and  two  cages  of  carrier-pigeons  sent  from  Liege. 
The    car    and   all    it    contained    vras   secured 
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by  twenty  cables  traversing  on  and  beneath 
its  walls,  interlaced  with  the  fabric  and  fastened 
to  a  large  hoop  just  below  the  neck,  to  which 
hoop  was  also  attached  the  roi)es  of  the  net- 
work by  which  the  balloon  itself  was  enveloped. 
There  were  two  axles  and  four  wheels  con- 
nected with  the  car,  by  means  of  which  it 
could,  when  necessary,  be  drawn  along  an 
ordinary  road.  Canes,  disposed  to  act  as  springs, 
were  placed  underneath  and  round  the  middle 
of  it  to  protect  it  from  concussions,  besides 
which  internal  buoys  and  an  immense  girdle 
in  compartments  of  inflated  india-rubber, 
rendered  it  incapable  of  submersion  in  water. 

Such  was  the  giant  balloon  in  which  M. 
Nadar  and  his  friends  made  two  ascents ;  of 
the  first  of  which  (4th  October  1863)  Galignani 
writes  thus  : — 

"The  departure  of  this  Leviathan  of  the 
airy  regions  attracted  immense  crowds  to  the 
Champ  de  Mars,  yesterday  afternoon.  Con- 
sidering that  the  avenues  encircling  that  vast 
space  were  filled  to  suffocation,  so  that  we 
found  it  extremely  difficult  to  force  our  way  to 
the  open  ground  reserved  for  tickets,  and  that 
all  the  housetops  were  occupied  by  spectators, 
we  think  the  number  of  persons  present  may 
fairly  be  stated  at  80,000.  Ample  precautions 
had  been  taken  to  prevent  disasters,  a  strong 
police    force,    supported     by    a    company    of 
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infantry  and  some  cavalry,  "being  present  to 
maintain  order.  The  balloon,  which  is  90 
yards  in  circumference,  and  has  consumed 
upwards  of  20,000  yards  of  sUk  in  its  manu- 
facture, was  held  down,  while  filling,  by  about 
100  men,  and  the  weight  of  at  least  200  sand- 
bags. The  car  was  of  wicker-work,  comprising 
an  inner  surface  of  about  54  square  feet 
divided  into  three  compartments  or  small 
rooms,  surmounted  by  an  open  terrace,  to 
which  the  balloon  was  braced.  Outside, 
grapnels,  wheels,  and  fowling-pieces,  four  of 
each,  besides  two  speaking-trumpets,  were 
lashed  to  the  sides  of  the  car.  (The  wheels 
were  intended  to  be  put  to  the  car  after 
alighting,  in  order  to  convey  it  back  with 
horses.)  The  preliminary  operations  took  con- 
siderable time,  putting  the  patience  of  the 
spectators  to  a  severe  trial,  a  circumstance 
which  perhaps  prevented  them  from  cheering 
when  the  words  '  Ldchez  tout  I'  were  given,  and 
the  immense  machine  rose  slowly  and  majestic- 
ally into  the  air.  We  were  rather  surprised 
at  the  silence  of  the  pubHc,  considering  the 
very  remarkable  and  interesting  feat  in  aero- 
nautics thus  successfully  performed.  There 
were  fifteen  persons  in  the  car,  or  rather 
cabin  : — ^M.  Nadar,  captain ;  M]\I.  JMarcel, 
Louis  and  Jules  Godard,  lieutenants;  the 
Prince   de   Sayn-Wittgenstein,   Count   de   St 
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Martin,  M.  Tournachon  (Nadar's  brother),  MM. 
Eugene  Delessert,  Thirion,  Piallat,  Kobert 
Mitchell,  Gabriel  Morris,  Paul  de  St.  Victor, 
de  Villemessant,  and  one  lady,  the  Princess  de 
la  Tour  d'Auvergne.  The  Princess  ■svas  taking 
her  usual  drive  to  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  when, 
observing  an  unusual  movement  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Invalides,  and  ha\T.ng  inquired 
the  cause,  she  ordered  her  coachman  to  drive 
to  the  Champ  de  Mars.  Having  seen  the 
balloon,  she  expressed  a  wish  to  make  the 
ascent,  and  although  Nadar  had  to  the  last 
moment  refused  to  take  any  lady,  and  even 
his  ovm  wife,  he  could  not  resist  the  entreaty 
of  the  Princess.  On  starting,  M.  Nadar  climbed 
up  the  net-work  and  took  off  his  hat  to  the 
spectators.  The  balloon  took  a  north-easterly 
direction,  and  was  visible  for  some  time.  At 
the  moment  of  going  to  press,  a  communi- 
cation has  reached  us  signed  by  the  captain, 
M.  Nadar,  and  all  those  who  had  taken  places 
in  the  balloon,  stating  that  on  alighting  yester- 
day evening  at  nine  o'clock  at  Barcy,  near 
Meaux  (Seine-et-Marne),  three  severe  sliocks 
were  experienced,  which  had  the  effect  of 
completely  capsizing  the  balloon,  and  inflicting 
on  its  occupants  several  rather  severe  con- 
tusions. 

"  Interesting  details  of  the  ascent  of  the 
Nadar  balloon,  said  to  have  been  narrate<l  by 
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Prince  Wittgenstein,  axe  given  by  the  France. 
The  most  extraordinary  is,  that  at  half-past 
eight,  when  the  balloon  attained  the  height  of 
1500  metres,  the  aeronauts  saw  the  sun, 
which  had  set  for  the  earth  below  upwards  of 
two  hours  before.  The  eflfect  of  the  light 
upon  the  balloon  is  described  as  something 
marvellous,  and  as  having  thrown  the  travellers 
into  a  sort  of  ecstasy.  Although  they  met 
Avith  no  rain,  their  clothes  were  all  dripping 
wet  from  the  mist  which  they  passed  through. 
The  descent  was  more  perilous  than  at  first 
reported.  The  car  dragged  on  its  side  for 
nearly  a  mile,  and  the  passengers  took  refuge 
in  the  ropes,  to  which  they  clung.  Several 
were  considerably  bruised — though,  as  before 
stated,  no  one  sustained  any  very  serious 
injury.  Everybody  behaved  well.  Nadar, 
visibly  uneasy  about  his  fair  charge,  the  young 
Princess  de  la  Tour  d'Auvergne,  was  told  by 
her  to  attend  to  his  duty  as  captain.  *  Every 
one  at  his  post,'  said  she, '  I  will  keep  to  mine.' 
Notwithstanding  all  the  shaking  which  the 
car  underwent,  the  37  bottles  of  wine  pro- 
\ided  for  the  journey  were  all  found  unbroken, 
and  they  were  most  joyously  broached  when 
the  party  got  on  terra  firma.  The  rifles,  the 
crockery,  as  well  as  a  cake  and  13  ices, 
presented  to  Nadar  by  Siraudin,  of  the  Rue 
de  la  Paix,  were  all  uninjured.      When  the 
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descent  was  effected,  tlie  lights  and  the  speaMng 
trumpets  soon  attracted  a  number  of  peasants, 
who  brought  carts  and  helped  the  party  to  the 
village  of  Barcy,  where  most  of  them  passed 
the  night;  but  M.  Nadar  and  the  Prince  de 
Wittgenstein,  with  two  or  three  others,  came 
to  Paris  by  the  first  train  from  ^leaux. 

"  It  is  said  that  the  descent  was  resolved  upon 
in  consequence  of  the  ad\dce  of  the  brothers 
Godard,  and  contrary  to  the  wish  of  M.  Nadar, 
who,  as  captain,  had  made  every  one  of  his 
companions  sign  an  agreement  to  act  upon  his 
orders,  even  though  the  vote  should  be  unani- 
mously against  him.  He,  however,  yielded 
his  opinion,  in  deference  to  that  of  these  ex- 
perienced aeronauts.  A  truly  extraordinary 
statement  is,  that  they  fancied  the  wind  was 
blowing  them  to  the  sea,  and  certain  destruc- 
tion, whereas  they  were  going  due  east,  with 
no  sea  at  all  before  them  nearer  than  the 
Caspian. 

"There  was  great  disappointment  in  the 
receipts  at  the  Champs  de  ilar,  which  are  said 
to  have  realized  only  27,000  francs,  where- 
as 150,000  had  been  calculated  upon.  The 
papers  say  that  the  public  broke  down  the 
barriers  and  got  in  for  nothing,  instead  of 
paying  their  franc.  It  is  quite  certain  that 
at  the  moment  of  the  ascent  there  could  not 
have  been  less  than  50,000   people   on   the 
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Champs  de  Mars,  and  on  the  terraces  and 
heights  around  there  must  have  been  four 
times  that  number." 

M.  Nadar,  on  his  return  to  Paris,  wrote  as 
folloTTs : — 

"  Here,  as  briefly  as  possible,  is  the  account 
which  you  asked  me  to  send.  Yesterday 
evening  at  nine  o'clock,  the  '  Giant '  was  com- 
pelled to  descend  near  the  Barcy  Marsh,  two 
leagues  from  Meaux,  after  three  violent  shocks, 
the  last  of  which  completely  turned  everything 
in  the  car  topsy-turvy,  and  it  descended  on  its 
side.  The  rupture  of  our  valve-pipe  rope  while 
travelling  by  night  forced  us  to  throw  out  our 
anchors.  One  of  the  prongs  of  the  first  anchor 
having  broken,  the  principal  anchor  fortunately 
took  hold  of  the  ground.  "We  were  able  to 
let  out  the  gas,  notwithstanding  the  ^dolence  of 
the  wind,  and  the  car  was  set  up  at  half-past 
one  in  the  morning.  Some  slight  contusions 
and  a  concussion  of  the  knee  of  one  of  the 
passengers — that  is  our  receipt  in  ftdl.  It  is 
not  too  dear.  A.  Nadae." 

This  bold  and  zealous  aeronaut  unfortunately 
paid  dearer  for  his  succeeding  ascent,  as  shall 
be  seen  in  the  next  chapter. 
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CHAPTER    VIIL 

BECOT)  ASCENT  OF  XADAB'S  "  GIA>t"  BALLOOH. 

BEFORE  describing  the  second  ascent,  which 
was  decidedly  the  more  adventurous,  we 
shall  give  the  rules  laid  down  for  his  party  by 
M.  Nadar,  which  were  remarkably  stringent, 
and  somewhat  amusing  : — 

"  1.  Every  traveller  on  board  the  'G^ant'  must, 
before  mounting,  take  knowledge  of  the  pre- 
sent rules,  and  engage  himself  upon  his  honour 
to  respect  them,  and  to  make  them  respected, 
both  in  the  letter  and  in  the  spirit.  He  ac- 
cepts and  will  obey  this  obligation  until  the 
descent. 

"  2.  From  the  departure  to  the  return  there 
shall  be  only  one  command,  that  of  the  captain. 
That  command  shall  be  absolute. 

"  3.  As  legal  penalty  cannot  be  enforced,  the 
captain,  having  the  responsibility  of  the  lives 
of  the  passengers,  decides  alone,  and  without 
appeal,  in  all  circumstances,  the  means  of  assur- 
ing the  execution  of  his  orders  with  the  aid  of 
nil  under  him.      The  captain  can,  in  certain 
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cases,  take  the  ad\dce  of  the  crew,  but  his  own 
authority  is  decisive. 

"  4.  Every  passenger  declares,  at  the  time  of 
ascending,  that  he  carries  with  him  no  inflam- 
mable materials. 

"  5.  Every  passenger  accepts,  by  his  simple 
presence  on  board,  his  entire  part  and  perfect 
co-operation  in  all  manoeuvres,  and  submits 
himself  to  aU  the  necessities  of  the  service ; 
above  all,  to  the  command  of  the  captain.  On 
landing,  he  must  not  quit  the  balloon  without 
permission  duly  acquired. 

"  6.  Silence  must  be  absolutely  observed 
when  ordered  by  the  captain. 

"  7.  Victuals  and  hquors  carried  up  by  the 
travellers  must  be  deposited  in  the  common 
canteen,  of  which  the  captain  alone  has  the 
key,  and  who  regulates  the  distribution  there- 
of. Passengers  have  no  claim  to  victuals  and 
liquors,  except  when  on  board. 

"  8.  The  duration  of  the  journey  is  not 
limited.  The  captain  alone  decides  the  limita- 
tion ;  the  same  judgment  decides,  without 
appeal,  the  putting  down  of  one  or  more 
travellers  in  the  course  of  the  voyage. 

"  9.  All  gambhng  is  expressly  prohibited. 

"  10.  It  is  absolutely  forbidden  to  any  tra- 
veller to  throw  overboard  ballast,  or  any 
packet  whatever. 

"11.  No  passenger  can  carry  up  with  him 

31 
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luggage  exceeding  thirty  lbs.  ia  weight,  and 
occupjdng  more  space  than  a  travelling-bag. 

"  12.  Except  in  very  rare  cases,  of  which 
the  captain  alone  shall  be  judge,  it  is  abso- 
lutely forbidden  to  smoke  on  board,  or  on  land 
within  the  vicinity  of  the  balloon." 

The  second  ascent  took  place  on  the  18th  of 
October,  when  M.  Nadar,  nothing  daunted  by 
his  former  experience,  again  went  up  in  his 
"  Giant "  from  the  Champ  de  Mars,  On  this 
occasion  preliminaries  were  managed  witli 
greater  success  than  on  the  former,  and  the 
event  was  regarded  with  much  more  general 
interest.  Soldiers  kept  the  ground;  the  Emperor 
himself  was  present,  and  conversed  with  the 
bold  aeronaut  on  the  subject  of-  his  balloon  ; 
George  I.  of  Greece  was  there  also,  and  the 
crowd  which  assembled  to  witness  the  ascent 
surpassed  all  expectation. 

There  were  two  peculiar  features  in  this 
second  ascent.  It  had  been  doubted  whether 
the  balloon,  which  was  said  to  be  capable  of 
raising  four-and-a-half  tons,  could  cany  more 
than  thirteen  men.  In  order  to  set  this  ques- 
tion at  rest,  a  short  preliminary  fliglit  was 
made  with  a  rope  attached  to  restrain  the 
Giant.  About  thirty  soldiers  were  then  put 
into  the  car,  who  mounted  to  the  extent  of  the 
rope,  and  were  pulled  down  again.  The  other 
feature  was  that  a  balloon  of  more  ordinary 
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dimensions  was  let  fly  along  with  the  Giant,  to 
give,  by  contrast,  a  better  idea  of  its  size.  The 
balloon  used  for  this  purpose  was  the  Godillot, 
which  had  been  used  by  the  Emperor  in  the 
Italian  campaign  for  reconnoitring  the  enemy. 

After  the  usual  delays  which  are  inseparable 
from  such  displays,  M.  Nadar,  with  eight  friends, 
stepped  into  the  car,  the  rope  was  let  go,  and 
the  Giant  rose  slowly  towards  the  clouds,  grew 
"  small  by  degrees  and  beautifully  less,"  until 
it  finally  disappeared  about  night-fall — being 
wafted  along  by  a  gentle  south-easterly  breeze. 

Nothing  more  was  heard  of  the  aeronauts  for 
the  next  two  days,  and  their  friends  were  be- 
coming naturally  very  anxious  about  them, 
when  at  last  a  telegram  came  from  Bremen, 
dated  the  21st,  which  ran  as  follows  : — 

"  Nadar's  balloon  descended  near  Eystrup  in 
Hanover.  There  were  nine  persons  in  it,  of 
whom  three  were  seriously,  and  two  slightly 
injured." 

Other  telegrams  quickly  followed,  stating 
that  M.  Nadar  had  both  legs  dislocated ;  M.  St. 
Felix  had  sustained  severe  fractures  and  con- 
tusions ;  and  that  Madame  Nadar  had  also 
been  severely  injured. 

It  was  stated  that  the  voyagers  would  pro- 
bably all  have  perished  if  Jules  Godard  (a 
celebrated  aeronaut,  who,  with  his  brother 
Louis,  accompanied  Nadar),  had  not,  at  the 
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risk  of  his  life,  climbed  up  the  network,  and 
cut  a  hole  in  the  silk  with  a  hatchet,  so  as  to 
allow  the  gas  to  escape.  By  so  doing,  he 
stopped  the  furious  course  of  the  balloon,  which 
was  making  truly  gigantic  bounds  of  from 
forty  to  fifty  yards  over  the  groimd,  with  a 
violence  that  would  soon  have  knocked  the 
car  to  pieces ! 

A  full  and  graphic,  but  inflated  and  senti- 
mental, account  of  the  voyage — which  was  one 
of  real  and  thrilling  interest — is  given  by  one 
of  the  voyagers,  M.  Eugene  Amould,  a  reporter 
of  the  French  newspaper  La  Nation.  Had  M. 
Amould  confined  himself  to  a  simple  state- 
ment of  facts,  he  would  have  greatly  increased 
the  interest  and  power  of  his  description. 
However,  we  must  take  him  as  we  find  him, 
and  as  his  account  is  the  most  complete — and 
correct  in  the  main,  although  exaggerated  in 
detail — we  present  it  to  the  reader. 

"  At  nine  o'clock  at  night  [the  same  night 
on  which  they  started]  we  were  at  Erquehnes ; 
we  passed  over  ^lalines,  and  towards  midnight 
we  were  in  Holland.  We  rose  up  very  high, 
but  it  was  necessary  to  come  down  to  see  where 
we  were.  Ignorant  of  that,  our  position  was 
a  critical  one.  Below,  as  far  as  we  could  see, 
were  marshes,  and  in  the  distance  we  could 
hear  the  roar  of  the  sea.  We  threw  out  ballast, 
and,    mounting  again,  soon  lost  sight  of  the 
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earth.  Wtat  a  night !  Xobody  slept,  as  yon 
may  suppose,  for  the  idea  of  falling  into  the 
sea  had  nothing  pleasant  about  it,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  keep  a  look-out  in  order  to  effect, 
if  necessary,  a  descent.  My  compass  showed 
that  we  were  going  towards  the  east — that  is 
to  say,  towards  Germany.  In  the  morning, 
after  a  frugal  breakfast  made  in  the  clouds,  we 
re-descended.  An  immense  plain  was  beneath 
us ;  the  villages  appeared  to  us  like  children's 
toys — rivers  seemed  like  little  rivulets — it  was 
magical.  The  sun  shone  spendidly  over  alL 
Towards  eight  o'clock  we  arrived  near  a  great 
lake ;  there  I  found  out  our  bearings,  and  an- 
nounced that  we  were  at  the  end  of  Holland, 
near  the  sea. 

"  We  passed  I  know  not  how  much  time  in 
contemplating  the  enchanting  scene  around  us ; 
but  at  length  we  all  felt  the  necessity  of  going 
downwards  to  see  where  we  were.  Presently 
the  balloon  came  so  near  to  the  earth  that  we 
could  readily  distingoiish  the  tall  chimneys  of 
a  great  many  flaming  furnaces.  '  If  we  were 
to  fall  upon  some  of  them,'  said  ]\Iontgolfier, 
anxiously.  These  furnaces  told  us  very  clearly 
that  we  were  in  Belgium,  and,  besides,  the 
Flemish  songs  that  continually  reached  our  ears 
left  no  doubt  upon  the  point,  Godard,  Xadar, 
all  of  us,  called  out  frequently  to  the  people 
below,  '  "Where  are  we  ]*  but  we  got  no  other 
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answer  than  shouts  of  laughter.  Tliere  were 
two  bells  in  the  car,  and  Yon  and  myself  rang 
them  as  hard  as  we  could,  while  Nadar  roared 
through  his  speaking  trumpet.  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  obsendng  that  the  purity  of  the 
air  in  no  degree  attenuates  the  quantity  of  false 
notes  lodged  in  the  throats  of  certain  indivi- 
duals. Our  aerial  Charivari  at  length  provoked 
a  corresponding  one  on  earth,  and  we  could  hear 
dogs  barking,  ducks  quacking,  men  swearing, 
and  women  screaming.  All  this  had  a  droU 
effect ;  but  time  went  on,  the  wind  blew  hard, 
it  was  dark  night,  and  our  balloon  drove  on 
with,  prodigious  rapidity,  and  we  were  not  able 
to  teU  exactly  where  we  were.  I  could  not  see 
my  compass,  and  we  were  not  allowed  to  light 
a  lucifer  match  under  any  pretext  whatsoever. 
From  the  direction  in  which  we  had  passed 
over  Lille,  we  judged  that  we  must  be  going 
towards  the  sea ;  Louis  Godard  fancied  that  he 
could  see  lighthouses.  We  descended  again  to 
within  150  yards  of  the  earth.  Beneath  us 
we  saw  a  flat  marshy  country  of  sinister  aspect, 
and  indicating  plainly  tlie  neighbourhood  of 
the  coast.  Every  one  listened  with  all  his  ears, 
and  many  fancied  they  heard  the  murmurs  of 
the  sea.  The  further  we  went  on  the  more 
desert  the  conntr}'  became  ;  there  was  no  light 
whatever,  and  it  became  more  and  more  diflB- 
cult  to  guess  where  we  were  going.     *I  am 
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entirely  out  of  my  reckoning,'  exclaimed  Louis 
Godard, '  and  my  opinion  is  that  the  only  thing 
we  have  to  do  is  to  descend  at  once.'  '  What ! 
here  in  the  marshes  ! '  remonstrated  all  of  us  ; 
and  suppose  we  are  driven  into  the  seal'  The 
balloon  went  driving  on  still.  'AVe  cannot 
descend  here,'  said  Jules  Godard ;  '  we  are  over 
water.'  Two  or  three  of  us  looked  over  the 
edge  of  the  car,  and  affirmed  that  we  were  not 
over  water,  but  trees.  '  It  is  water,'  Jules 
Godard  persisted.  Every  one  now  looked  out 
attentively;  and,  as  the  balloon  descended  ^ 
little,  we  saw  plainly  that  there  was  no  water, 
but  without  being  able  to  say  positively  whether 
there  were  trees  or  not.  At  the  moment 
when  Jules  Godard  thought  he  saw  water, 
Nadar  exclaimed,  '  I  see  a  railway.'  It  turned 
out  that  what  Nadar  took  for  a  railway  was  a 
canal  running  towards  the  Scheldt,  which  we 
had  passed  over  a  few  minutes  before.  Hurrah 
for  balloons  !  They  are  the  things  to  travel  in  ; 
rivers,  mountains,  custom-houses,  —  all  are 
passed  without  let  or  hindrance.  But  every 
medal  has  its  reverse  ;  and,  if  we  were  delighted 
at  having  safely  got  over  the  Scheldt,  we  by  no 
means  relished  the  prospect  of  going  on  to  ^)ie 
Zuyder  Zee.  '  Shall  we  go  do^\Ti  V  asked  Louis 
Godard.  There  was  a  moment's  pause.  "We 
consulted  together.  Suddenly  I  uttered  a  cry 
of  joy  ;  the  position  of  the  needle  of  my  com- 
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pass  indicated  that  the  balloon  had  made  a 
half  turn  to  the  right,  and  was  now  going  due 
east.  The  aspect  of  the  stars  confirmed  this 
assertion.  Forward  !  was  now  the  cry.  "We 
threw  out  a  little  ballast,  mounted  higher,  and 
started  with  renewed  vigour  with  our  backs 
turned  to  the  depreciated  Zuyder  Zee.  It  was 
now  three  in  the  morning,  and  none  of  us  had 
slept.  Just  as  we  began  to  try  to  sleep  a  little, 
my  diabolical  compass  showed  that  the  balloon 
was  turning  back  again.  *  "VMiere  are  you  going 
to  take  us  to  ?'  cried  out  Yon  to  the  immense 
mass  of  canvas  which  was  oscillating  above  our 
heads.  Louis  Godard  again  proposed  to  de- 
scend ;  but  we  said,  *  No  !  forward !  forward ! ' 
Two  hours  sped  away  without  our  being  able  to 
tell  where  we  were.  At  five  o'clock  day  broke, 
and  broad  dayUght  came  on  with  marvellous 
rapidity.  It  is  true  that  we  were  at  a  height 
of  980  metres.  Novel-writers  and  others  have 
60  much  abused  descriptions  of  sunrise  on 
mountains  and  on  the  ocean,  that  I  shall  say 
little  about  this  one,  although  it  is  not  a  com- 
mon thing  to  see  the  horizon  on  fire  below  the 
clouds.  The  finest  Venetuvn  paintings  could 
alone  give  an  idea  of  the  luxuriant  tones  of  the 
heaven  that  we  saw.  Such  dazzling  magnifi- 
cence led  me  to  wonder  that  there  is  no  revival 
of  sun  worship,  since  men  must  necessarily  have 
some  material  representation  of  the  divinity. 
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It  is  true  that  the  sun  is  not  made  in  man's 
image  !  We  now  had  beneath  us  an  immense 
plain,  the  same,  probably,  that  vre  had  passed 
over  in  the  night.  There  is  nothing  more 
pleasaut  at  first  sight,  nor  more  monotonous  in 
the  long-run,  than  the  sort  of  country  which 
forms  at  least  one-third  of  Holland.  There  are 
miniature  woods  the  size  of  bouquets,  fields 
admirably  cultivated  and  di^dded  into  little 
patches  Like  gardens,  rivers  with  extraordinary 
windings,  microscopic  roads,  coquettish-looking 
villages,  so  white  and  so  clean  that  I  think  the 
Dutch  housewives  must  scour  the  very  roofs  of 
their  houses  every  morning.  In  the  midst  of 
every  village  there  is  a  jewel  of  a  church  with 
a  shining  steeple.  While  riding  along  at  a 
height  of  700  metres,  we  had  beneath  us  a 
picture  of  Paul  Potter's  fifty  leagues  square. 
AU  at  once  the  tableaux  became  animated. 
The  people  below  had  perceived  the  balloon. 
We  heard  cries  expressive  of  astonishment, 
fright,  and  even  of  anger;  but  the  feeling  of 
fright  seemed  to  predominate.  We  distinctly 
saw  women  in  their  chemises  look  hurriedly 
out  of  windows  and  then  rush  back  again. 
We  saw  chubby  boys  looking  at  us,  and  blub- 
bering as  if  they  were  mad.  Some  men,  more 
determined  than  the  rest,  fired  off  guns  at  us. 
I  saw  several  mammas  pointing  us  out  to  stub- 
bom  babies,  with  an  attitude  which  seemed  to 
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srvy  that  our  balloon  was  Old  Bogy.  Old  women 
raised  their  hands  against  us,  and  at  their  sig- 
nal many  ran  away,  making  the  sign  of  the 
cross.  It  is  evident  that  in  some  of  these 
villages  we  were  taken  to  be  the  devil  in  per- 
son. On  this  point  it  is  apropos  to  cite  a 
letter  communicated  to  me  which  has  been 
addressed  to  the  Courrier  de  Hanovre.  I  trans- 
late it  textuaUy  : — 

" '  This  morning,  at  about  six  o'clock,  we 
saw  passing  over  our  heads,  at  a  prodigious 
height,  an  immense  round  form,  to  which  was 
suspended  something  which  looked  like  a  square 
house  of  a  red  colour.  Some  people  pretend  to 
have  seen  animated  beings  in  this  strange 
machine,  and  to  have  heard  issuing  from  it 
superhuman  cries.  What  think  you,  Mr.  Edi- 
tor ]  The  whole  country  is  in  a  state  of  alarm, 
and  it  will  be  long  before  our  people  recover 
their  equanimity.' 

"  At  seven  a.m.  we  crossed  over  a  lake  near 
Yssel ;  the  wind  then  again  pushed  us  in  a 
lew  direction,  nearly  at  right  angles  with  that 
which  we  were  taking  before.  In  less  than  a 
quarter  of  an  liour  the  balloon  got  into  West- 
plialia  near  Ecuheim ;  then  we  crossed  the 
great  river  Ems,  the  towns  of  Rheine  and 
Ibbenburen,  and  returned  to  Hanover  a  little 
above  Osnabriick.  We  traversed,  without 
deigning  to  take  notice  of  them,  a  little  chain 
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ot  mountains,  and  by  way,  no  doubt,  of  relaxa- 
tion after  so  long  a  journey,  went  all  round  a  lake 
which  is  called  in  German  Dummersee.  We  then 
got  into  a  great  plain,  through  which  runs  a  road. 
At  this  time  the  balloon  became  almost  motion- 
less. The  reason  of  this  was,  that  the  heat  of 
the  sun  had  caused  the  gas  to  expand.  The 
thermometer  was  then  at  145°  (about  59° 
Fahrenheit).  Louis  Godard  was  very  uneasy 
about  this  dilation.  After  two  or  three  oscilla- 
tions, our  aerial  courser  decided  upon  going  off 
rapidly  in  an  eastern  direction,  with  about  two 
degrees  variation  towards  the  north.  This 
course  would  have  taken  us  to  Hamburg  and  the 
Baltic ;  but  we  were  all  so  completely  absorbed 
by  the  splendour  of  the  tableau  before  us  that 
we  took  little  note  of  the  change.  Our  hippogriff 
passed  over  Wagenfeld-Steyerberg,  where  there 
is  a  river  which  flows  into  the  Weser.  We  came 
v\dthin  sight  of  the  great  river  and  Nienburg, 
a  considerable  town  on  one  of  its  banks. 
We  saw  a  steamboat  going  down  the  river 
from  the  town.  The  view  here  was  charming. 
A  rustling  of  the  silk  of  our  balloon  made  us 
look  upwards ;  the  monster,  under  the  influence 
of  the  sun,  now  very  hot,  was  palpably  swell- 
ing. As  it  would  have  been  supremely  ridiculous, 
after  having  made  such  a  first-rate  journey,  to 
have  treated  the  inhabitants  of  Nienburg  with 
the  spectacle  of  seeing  us  blown  up — to  say 
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nothing  of  the  consequences  of  such  a  catas- 
trophe to  our  o"vvn  limbs — we  resolved  to  come 
do\ni.  The  remaining  bags  of  ballast  were  got 
in  order,  the  ropes  and  the  anchors  prepared, 
and  Godard  opened  the  safety-valve.  'The 
monster  is  disgorging ! '  exclaimed  Thirion. 
Ajid  the  balloon  did  vomit  forth  its  gas  with  a 
tremendous  noise,  which  may  be  compared  to 
the  snoring  of  some  gigantic  animal.  While 
our  companion  made  this  observation,  we  were 
descending  at  the  rate  of  two  metres  to  the 
second.  '  To  the  ropes  !  to  the  ropes  ! — hold 
on  well ! '  cried  the  brothers  Godard,  who 
seemed  quite  in  their  element,  'take  care  of 
the  shock  ! '  Every  one  climbed  up  to  the 
ropes  which  attach  the  car  to  the  circular 
handles  underneath  the  balloon.  Madame 
Nadar,  whose  sang-froid  was  truly  magnificent, 
grasped  two  large  ropes  with  her  delicate  hands. 
Nadar  did  the  like,  but  at  the  same  time  put  liis 
arms  round  his  wife  so  as  to  protect  her  body. 
I  was  on  one  side  towards  the  middle  of  the 
sort  of  hurdle  which  serves  as  a  balcony.  I 
was  on  my  knees  and  clinging  to  two  ropes. 
Montgolfier,  Thirion,  and  St.  Felix  were 
near  me.  The  balloon  descended  so  rapidly 
that  it  gave  us  the  vertigo.  The  air,  which  we 
had  left  so  calm  above,  became  a  violent  wind 
as  we  neared  the  earth.  '  We  are  going  to 
throw  down  the  anchors,'  said  Godard,  '  hold 
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tight !  *  Ah  !  the  car  struck  the  earth  with 
tremendous  violence.  I  cannot  imagine  how 
it  was  that  my  arms  were  not  broken.  After 
the  first  terrible  shock  the  balloon  went  up 
again,  but  the  safety-valve  was  opened — it 
again  fell — and  we  suffered  a  second  shock,  if 
not  more  violent,  at  least  more  painful  to  us 
than  the  first.  Up  we  went  again  ;  the  balloon 
dragged  its  anchors.  Several  times  we  thought 
we  should  be  thrown  out.  '  The  anchors  are 
broken,'  exclaimed  Godard.  The  balloon  beat 
the  ground  with  its  head,  like  a  kite  when  it 
falls  down.  It  was  horrible.  On  we  went  to- 
wards Nienburg,  at  the  rate  of  ten  leagues  an 
hour.  Three  large  trees  were  cut  through  by 
the  car,  as  clean  as  if  by  a  woodman's  hatchet. 
One  small  anchor  still  remained  to  us.  We 
threw  it  down,  and  it  carried  away  the  roof  of 
a  house.  If  the  balloon  had  dragged  us 
through  the  town  we  should,  ine"\dtably,  have 
been  cut  to  pieces.  But  fortunately  it  rose  a 
little,  and  then  bumped  against  the  ground 
again  with  as  much  violence  as  before.  Every 
one  of  these  shocis  wrenched  our  limbs ;  to 
complete  our  misfortunes  the  rope  of  the  safety- 
valve  got  loose  from  us,  and  the  safety-valve 
shutting  up  we  lost  all  hope  of  the  balloon 
emptying  itself.  It  went  on  by  bounds  of 
twenty-five,  thirty,  and  forty  metres  from  the 
earth,   and   continued  to  fall  upon  its   head. 
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Everything  tliat  stood  in  tlie  way  of  the  cai 
was  dashed  to  pieces. 

"  Jules  Godard  then  tried  and  accomplished 
an  act  of  sublime  heroism.  He  clambered  up 
into  the  netting,  the  shocks  of  which  were  so 
terrible  that  three  times  he  fell  on  my  head. 
At  length  he  reached  the  cord  of  the  valve, 
opened  it,  and  the  gas  having  a  way  of  escape 
the  monster  ceased  to  rise,  but  it  still  shot 
along  in  a  horizontal  line  with  prodigious 
rapidity.  There  were  we  squatting  down  upon 
the  frail  osier  car.  *  Take  care ! '  we  cried, 
when  a  tree  was  in  the  way.  AVe  turned  from 
it,  and  the  tree  was  broken ;  but  the  balloon 
was  discharging  its  gas,  and  if  the  immense 
plain  we  were  crossing  had  yet  a  few  leagues, 
we  were  saved.  But  suddenly  a  forest  appeared 
in  the  horizon ;  we  must  leap  out  at  whatever 
risk,  for  the  car  would  be  dashed  to  pieces  at 
the  first  collision  with  those  trees.  I  got  down 
into  the  car,  and  raising  myself  I  know  not 
how,  for  I  suffered  from  a  wound  in  my  knees, 
my  trousers  were  torn.  I  jumped,  and  made 
I  know  not  how  many  revolutions,  and  fell  upon 
my  head.  After  a  minute's  dizziness  I  rose. 
The  car  was  then  far  off.  By  the  aid  of  a  stick 
I  dragged  myself  to  the  forest,  and  having  gone 
a  few  steps  I  heard  some  groans.  St.  Felix 
was  stretched  on  the  soil  frightfully  disfigured ; 
his  body  was  one  wound;    he  had  an   arm 
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broken,  the  chest  torn,  and  an  ankle  dislocated. 
The  cai-  had  disappeared.  After  crossing  a 
river  I  heard  a  cry.  Nadar  was  stretched  on 
the  ground  Tvith  a  dislocated  thigh ;  his  wife 
had  fallen  into  the  river.  Another  companion 
was  shattered.  We  occupied  ourselves  with 
St.  Felix,  and  ISTadar  and  his  wife.  In  trying 
to  assist  the  latter  I  was  nearly  drowned,  for  I 
fell  into  the  water  and  sank.  They  picked  me 
up  again,  and  I  found  the  bath  had  done  me 
good.  By  the  assistance  of  the  inhabitants 
the  salvage  was  got  together.  Vehicles  were 
brought ;  they  placed  us  upon  straw.  My 
knees  bled ;  my  loins  and  head  seemed  to  be 
like  mince-meat ;  but  I  did  not  lose  my  presence 
of  mind  an  instant,  and  for  a  second  I  felt 
humiliated  at  looking  from  the  truss  of  straw 
at  those  clouds  which  in  the  night  I  had  had 
under  my  feet.  It  was  in  this  way  we  reached 
Eethem,  in  Hanover. 

"In  seventeen  hours  we  had  made  nearly 
250  leagues.  Our  cmrm  infemale  had  covered 
a  space  of  three  leagues.  Now  that  it  is  over 
I  have  some  shudderings.  It  does  not  signify  ; 
we  have  made  a  good  journey,  and  I  marvel  to 
see  with  what  indifference  we  may  regard  the 
most  frightful  death,  for,  besides  the  prospect  of 
being  dashed  about  on  our  way,  we  had  that  of 
gaining  the  sea ;  and  how  long  should  we  have 
lived  then  1     I  am  glad  to  have  seen  this— 
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happier  yet  at  having  to  narrate  it  to  you. 
These  Germans  who  surround  us  are  brave 
people,  and  we  have  been  as  well  cared  for  as 
the  resources  of  the  little  spot  will  allow. 

"F.S. — I  have  just  reached  Hanover  with 
my  companions,  and  re-open  my  letter  to  tell 
you  so.  The  King  has  sent  an  aide-de-camp  to 
us.  Are  we  at  the  end  of  our  reverses  ]  At 
any  rate,  I  am  consoled  to  think  they  can  no 
longer  laugh  at  us  in  Paris.  We  have  kept 
our  promises,  and  more." 

Making  some  allowance  for  the  palpable 
exaggeration  of  small  details,  this  excitable 
Frenchman's  description  of  the  ascent  is  the 
best  that  we  have  seen,  therefore  we  have 
given  it  in  fuU. 

The  accounts  given  by  other  members  of  the 
party  corroborate  most  of  it,  and  correct  a  few 
of  its  errors.  For  instance,  where  M.  Amould 
represents  the  anchor  as  dragging  off  the  roof 
of  a  house,  another  account  states  that  it  tore 
away  one  of  the  rafters ;  and  while  he  tells  us 
that  large  trees  were  "  cut  through  by  the  car 
as  clean  as  if  by  a  woodman's  hatchet,"  M. 
Godard  says  that  they  were  knocked  down  or 
uprooted !  But,  upon  the  whule,  after  compar- 
ing the  several  narratives,  we  are  of  opinion 
that,  with  all  his  tendency  to  exaggeration  and 
the  use  of  inflated  language,  M.  Amould  has 
found   it  impossible   to   convey  by  means  of 
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words  an  adequate  conception  of  this,  perhaps, 
the  most  -wonderful  and  thi-illing  balloon  voyage 
on  record. 

Many  dangerous  voyages  of  thrilling  interest 
have  been  undertaken  since  this  ascent  of  ]\I. 
Nadar.  We  shall  just  give  a  brief  account  of 
two  of  these,  which  occurred  at  a  compara- 
tively recent  date,  to  show  the  reader  that  men 
are  not  to  be  deterred,  by  the  misfortunes  of 
predecessors,  from  prosecuting  inquiries  and 
experiments  in  this  field. 

A  fete  was  held  some  years  ago  in  the  park 
of  ;Mr.  Xorth,  Basford,  near  Nottingham. 
Amongst  the  amusements,  it  was  arranged  that 
Mr.  Coxwell  should  make  a  balloon  ascent. 
The  balloon  was  almost  new,  but  not  of  very 
large  dimensions.  After  it  had  been  fully 
inflated,  Mr.  Coxwell  tried  it,  and  found  there 
would  be  some  difficulty  in  ascending  in  it, 
owing  to  its  weight.  At  this  juncture  a  ]\Ir. 
James  Chambers,  of  Nottingham,  who  had  pre- 
viously made  many  ascents,  stepped  forward 
and  ofi"ered  to  go  in  his  stead,  saying  that  he 
was  lighter  than  !Mr.  Coxwell,  and  that  he 
wished  to  make  the  ascent.  After  some  con- 
versation, it  was  agreed  that  Chambers  should 
go  up,  but  J\Ir.  Coxwell  told  him  not  to  attempt 
an  ascent  unless  he  felt  quite  confident  that  he 
could  manage  the  balloon.  Chambers  replied 
that  he  had  no  fear  about  managing  it,  and 
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accordingly  he  was  allowed  to  make  the  ascent. 
The  balloon  rose  steadily,  and  was  carried 
somewhat  rapidly  in  a  north-easteriy  direction 
towards  Nottingham.  It  proceeded  as  far  as 
Amo  Vale,  when  it  was  seen  suddenly  to 
collapse,  whilst  still  at  a  considerable  altitude, 
and  then  to  fall  quickly  in  an  unshapely  mass. 
Some  young  men  who  were  near  the  spot 
where  the  balloon  fell,  hastened  to  render 
assistance.  The  balloon  dropped  into  the  car 
as  it  descended,  completely  covering  it, 
and  ultimately  both  fell  in  a  field  near  Scout 
Lane,  three  miles  from  Nottingham.  The  car 
struck  the  ground  and  rebounded  several  feet, 
and  then  fell  again,  when  it  was  seized  and 
stopped  by  the  young  men,  who  had  followed  it. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  car  lay  stretched  the 
body  of  the  unfortunate  aeronaut.  He  was 
lifted  out  and  found  to  be  breathing,  but  quite 
insensible.  He  was  conveyed  to  the  nearest 
dwelling,  and  means  were  adopted  to  restore 
animation,  but  Mathout  effect.  Two  medical 
gentlemen,  named  Robertson  and  Mai tby,  after- 
wards saw  him,  and  it  was  discovered  that  his 
left  thigh  was  fractured,  and  some  of  the  ribs 
on  his  left  side  were  broken,  but  they  con- 
sidered it  very  probable  that  the  unfortunate 
man  had  died  through  suffocation,  as  a  hand- 
kerchief, which  had  been  found  in  his  mouth, 
had  probably   been  placed  there   by  himself 
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when  lie  found  that  he  was  in  danger  of  being 
stifled  by  the  gas  from  the  collapsing  balloon. 

On  another  occasion,  still  more  recent,  a 
perilous  balloon  voyage  "was  accomplished  by 
an  aeronaut  named  Youens.  He  ascended  from 
the  Bellevue  Gardens,  near  Huddersfield,  in  a 
balloon  "which  was  capable  of  containing  20,000 
cubic  feet  of  gas.  Its  height  was  5  0  feet,  and 
it  expanded  to  1 00  feet  in  circumference.  Away 
floated  the  baUoon  in  a  westerly  direction, 
oscUlating  for  a  considerable  distance  in  a  most 
extraordinary  and  unusual  manner.  Mr.  Youens 
experienced  a  stronger  breeze  than  he  had 
anticipated,  and,  the  current  changing  rapidly, 
his  energy  and  knowledge  as  an  aeronaut  were 
very  severely  taxed.  A  fresh  current  drove 
him  to  the  east  for  a  time,  but  presently  an- 
other gust  unexpectedly  sent  him  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Halifax,  and  thence  towards  Bradford, 
in  a  northerly  course.  After  the  lapse  of 
twenty  minutes,  the  balloon  and  its  occupant 
pierced  the  clouds.  !Mr.  Youens  then  began 
to  make  observations  for  the  purpose  of 
selecting  a  suitable  site  on  which  to  descend ; 
and  in  a  few  minutes  concentrated  his  atten- 
tion upon  a  field  in  which  a  fete  was  being  held. 
The  breeze,  however,  carried  him  some  three 
miles  further,  and  a  second  time  Mr,  Youens 
attempted  to  lower  himself  in  a  field  adjoining 
some  farm-houses  at  Denhohne.      Cautiously 
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opening  the  escape-valve,  he  continued  the 
journey  downwards  and  threw  out  the  grapnels. 
Impetuous  blasts  of  wind  increased  the  diffi- 
culty of  bringing  the  balloon  to  anchor.  A 
strong  A\dnd  prevailing,  it  became  unmanage- 
able, and  drifted  over  fields  and  stone  walls 
with  amazing  velocity.  The  flukes  of  the 
grapnels  penetrated  the  ground  and  uprooted 
the  earth  as  they  followed  in  the  wake  of  the 
balloon,  while  the  aerial  chariot  dashed  on- 
wards, making,  in  its  career,  wide  gaps  in 
several  stone  walls.  Mr.  Youens,  preparing 
to  encounter  the  worst  fate,  Avrapped  the  end 
of  the  cord  which  opens  the  escape-valve  round 
one  of  his  wrists,  and,  burying  himself  in  the 
car,  permitted  the  balloon  to  proceed  until  the 
breeze  subsided,  when,  after  the  car  had  been 
thrice  capsized,  and  every  article  which  it  con- 
tained thrown  out,  Mr.  Youens,  who  received 
no  injuries,  anchored,  and  completed  a  voyage 
of  many  miles,  which  occupied  half-an-hour  in 
its  accomplishment. 
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CIIAPTEE    IX. 


WAR  BALLOONS. 


As  the  French  were  the  first  to  teach  man- 
kind the  art  of  navigating  the  air  by 
means  of  balloons,  so  they  were  the  first  to  set 
the  example  of  applying  them  to  the  art  of  war. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known,  perhaps,  that 
balloons  have  actually  been  used  in  war.  They 
were  first  introduced  to  this  new  field  of  action 
at  Valenciennes  in  1793,  and  the  result  of  the 
experiment  was  a  failure ;  not,  however,  owing 
to  the  fault  of  man,  but  to  the  unpropitious 
nature  of  the  winds.  The  garrison,  being  hard 
pressed  by  the  English  and  their  allies,  attached 
a  letter,  addressed  to  the  National  Assembly, 
to  a  small  balloon,  or  parachute,  and  committed 
it  to  a  breeze  which  blew  in  the  direction  of 
Paris.  Towards  evening  the  wind  changed, 
and  the  faithless  messenger  fell  into  the  enemy's 
camp ! 

About  the  same  time  the  subject  of  war- 
balloons  was  brought  before  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety,  who  commissioned  a  young  cai>- 
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tain  of  Engineers,  named  Coutelle,  to  make 
experiments,  and  report  on  the  matter.  He 
made  a  balloon  twenty-seven  feet  in  diameter, 
with  a  car  to  hold  two  persons,  which,  when 
filled  with  hydrogen  gas,  was  capable  of  lifting 
about  a  quarter  of  a  ton,  and  cost  a  little  above 
£80.  It  was  not  intended  that  this  balloon 
should  go  free.  It  was  to  be  held  down  by  two 
guy-ropes,  each  between  four  and  five  hundred 
yards  in  length,  by  which,  when  at  the  full 
length  of  its  tether,  the  balloon  was  to  be 
hauled  about  in  any  direction,  pulled  down  or 
allowed  to  rise  in  obedience  to  the  wishes  of 
the  aeronaut,  who  was  to  communicate  his 
orders  by  means  of  a  system  of  signals. 
Reports  of  what  he  might  be  thus  enabled  to 
discover  of  the  enemy's  position  were  to  be 
written  on  slips  of  paper,  put  into  small  sand- 
bags, and  tossed  overboard.  Small  coloured 
flags  were  attached  to  each  bag,  so  that  it  might 
be  easily  observed  in  its  descent. 

After  several  satisfactory  ascents  to  the 
height  of  above  500  feet  had  taken  place — the 
balloon  being  held  easily  by  ten  men,  five  to 
each  guy-rope — an  order  was  given,  in  Ajiril 
1794,  for  the  formation  of  a  company  of  mili- 
tary aeronauts — styled  adrostiers,  to  which 
Coutelle  was  appointed  captain-commandant. 
His  company  consisted  of  one  lieutenant,  one 
sergeant-major,  one  sergeant,  two  corporals,  and 
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twenty  privates,  wlio  wore  a  dark  blue  uniform, 
with  black  velvet  facings,  and  were  armed  with 
pistols  and  swords. 

This  new  and  peculiar  company  of  a^rostiers 
was  very  soon  sent  to  join  the  army  at  Mau- 
beuge,  and  was  regarded  with  some  ridicule 
and  contempt  by  the  rest  of  the  army.  Cou- 
telle,  however,  took  an  effectual  method  of 
commanding  respect.  He  begged  that  he  and 
his  men  might  be  allowed  to  take  part  in  a 
projected  sortie.  They  were  permitted,  and 
went ;  an  officer  and  private  were  wounded, 
and  the  corps  behaved  with  such  gallantry  that 
it  was  from  that  time  treated  with  becoming 
respect. 

Ascents  were  made  daily  in  the  balloon 
for  reconnoitring  purposes,  and  the  Austrians 
fired  at  their  audacious  and  inquisitive  enemy 
both  with  muskets  and  cannon,  but  without 
effect. 

After  a  time  the  balloon  was  ordered  to  take 
the  road,  and  join  that  part  of  the  army  which 
was  marching  on  Charleroi.  Its  march  through 
the  country  in  leading-strings  was  curious  to 
spectators,  and  harassing  to  the  a^rostiers. 
The  car,  with  all  its  appurtenances,  was  placed 
on  a  cart,  over  which  the  balloon  was  allowed 
to  float  at  a  height  sufficient  to  admit  of  the 
passage  of  cavalry  under  it.  Twenty  men, 
marching  in  single  file,  held  it  do"ivn  by  twenty 
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stays  ;  but  they  had  a  sad  time  of  it,  for  theii 
charge  was  headstrong  and  restive,  jerking  and 
tugging  at  them  continually,  not  only  with  its 
own  inherent  power  of  ascension,  but  with  the 
irregular  impetus  derived  from  gusts  and 
squalls  of  wind,  which  caused  it  to  make  sud- 
den and  violent  charges  against  trees,  houses, 
or  whatever  chanced  to  come  in  its  way,  and 
sometimes  to  beat  its  blunt  forehead  wildly  on 
the  ground  as  if  it  had  been  a  monster  in 
despair ! 

It  reached  Charleroi,  however,  on  the  2  2d 
of  June,  after  a  journey  of  three  days,  and  took 
part  in  the  battle  of  Fleurus  on  the  26th.  A 
high  wind  rendered  it  necessarj',  on  the  day  of 
battle,  to  fasten  its  guy-ropes  to  thirty  horses — 
fifteen  to  each  rope — and,  thus  secured,  it  re- 
mained in  the  air  eight  hours,  passing  from 
place  to  place,  and  making  observations.  Its 
ser^-ices  were  so  highly  appreciated  by  the 
generals  on  that  occasion  that  a  second  balloon 
was  made  and  sent  to  the  field  of  action.  The 
first  one,  which  was  named  V Entreprenant,  met 
with  accidents  which  rendered  it  necessary  that 
it  should  be  sent  to  Maubeuge  for  repair,  but 
it  afterwards  rejoined  the  army,  and  took  part 
in  the  battle  of  Aldenhoven,  at  the  capture  of 
Bonn,  and  at  the  operations  before  Ehrenbreit- 
stein,  in  all  of  which  it  escaped  without  a 
wound,  although  frequently  exposed  to  a  furious 
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fire  of  musketry  and  shells  from  the  exasper- 
ated Austrians. 

Nevertheless,  its  natural  enemy,  the  wind, 
did  not  allow  it  to  escape  scatheless,  as  CouteUe 
shows  in  one  of  his  letters.    He  writes  thus  : — 

"  I  received  orders  to  make  a  reconnaissance 
of  Mayence.  I  accordingly  posted  myself  be- 
tween our  lines  and  the  town,  at  about  half- 
cannon-shot  distance.  The  wind  was  very- 
high,  so,  to  counteract  its  effects  as  far  as  lay 
in  my  power,  I  ascended  alone,  with  two 
hundred  pounds  additional  buoyancy.  I  was 
at  a  height  of  five  hundred  metres,  when  three 
successive  gusts  dashed  me  to  the  ground  with 
.such  violence  that  several  portions  of  the  car 
were  smashed  to  bits.  Each  time,  the  balloon 
darted  up  again  with  so  much  force  that  sixty- 
four  men — thirty-two  at  each  guy-rope — were 
dragged  to  some  distance.  Had  the  guys  been 
made  fast  to  grapnels,  as  had  been  suggested 
to  me,  they  must  infallibly  have  given  way." 

NotAvithstanding  this  rough  treatment,  the 
aerial  warrior  managed,  during  a  lull  in  the 
wind,  to  count  the  number  of  the  eneony's  gims. 

But  the  successes  of  these  war-balloons  were 
sadly  intermingled  with  reverses  of  fortune  and 
harassing  difficulties.  The  aeronauts  had,  in- 
deed, won  the  respect  and  admiration  of  the 
army,  but  this  did  not  compensate  for  the 
terribly  fatiguing  work  of  holding  on,   with 
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scarcely  a  moment's  intermission,  to  the  ropea 
of  the  intractable  monsters  during  long  and 
frequent  marches.  The  second  balloon  at 
length  succeeded  in  breaking  loose,  and  was  so 
much  damaged  as  to  become  unser\dceable,  and 
the  first  one  was  afterwards  found  riddled  with 
balls — destroyed,  it  was  supposed,  by  its  own 
men,  who  had  become  tired  of  the  hardships  to 
which  they  were  continually  subjected.  The 
balloon  was  repaired,  but  was  taken  prisoner  at 
"Wurtzburg  in  September  1796,  after  a  short 
but  brilliant,  and,  it  is  said,  useful  career. 

After  this  the  war-ballooning  feU  into  disre- 
pute. Some  attempts  have  been  made  in 
modem  times  to  revive  it,  but  these  are  not 
irorth  mentioninor. 
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CHAPTEK   X. 


AERIAL  LOCOIIOTITES,  ETC. 


HA"\T^NG  treated  of  the  balloon  in  all  its 
different  aspects,  it  is  both  just  and  appro- 
priate to  conclude  with  an  account  of  the  theory 
and  construction  of  that  curious  machine  which 
is,  according  to  some  enthusiastic  aeronauts,  to 
supplant  the  balloon  altogether,  and  enable  us 
to  accomplish  that  wliich  has  been  one  of  the 
great  aims  and  desires  of  mankind  from  the 
earliest  ages,  namely,  the  directing  of  our 
flight,  or  steering  a  course,  not  only  through, 
but,  if  need  were,  in  opposition  to,  the  winds. 

M.  Nadar  being,  perhaps,  the  most  zealous 
advocate  of  this  machine,  we  draw  our  infor- 
mation chiefly  from  his  writings.  Of  course 
the  reader  will  understand  that  we  do  not 
support  the  views  which  we  are  about  to  set 
forth ;  neither,  however,  do  we  treat  them 
lightly,  because  we  have  lived  long  enough  to 
see  proposals  which,  not  many  years  ago,  would 
have  been  deemed  worthy  of  the  most  ^^.sionary 
of  lunatics,  carried  out  to  a  successful  issue  and 
reduced  to  sober  facts. 
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When  we  hear  of  a  flying  machine  which  is 
to  rise  from  the  earth  at  the  bidding  of  man, 
and,  like  the  fabulous  creations  in  the  Arabian 
Nights^  Entertainment,  dart  through  the  air  with 
passengers  and  luggage  bound  for  definite 
localities,  turning  hither  and  thither,  or  aUght 
ing  on  the  earth  according  to  the  will  of  a 
steersman — we  confess  to  a  feeling  which  is  apt 
to  %ATinkIe  our  visage  'wnth  the  smile  of  incre- 
duUty ;  but  we  sternly  rebuke  the  smile,  for 
we  know  that  similar  smiles  wreathed  the  faces 
of  exceedingly  wise  people  when,  in  former 
days,  it  was  proposed  to  drive  ships  and 
coaches  by  steam,  and  hold  instantaneous  con- 
verse with  our  friends  across  the  Atlantic  by 
means  of  electricity ! 

Let  us  therefore  gravely  consider  the  aerial 
locomotive. 

M.  Nadar,  as  the  reader  already  knows, 
scouts  the  idea  of  steering  balloons. 

In  reference  to  this  he  states  with  truth 
that  "  a  balloon  which  presents  to  the  action 
of  the  atmosphere  a  volume  of  from  22,000  to 
42,000  feet  of  a  gas  from  ten  to  fifteen  times 
lighter  than  air,  is,  by  its  very  nature,  smitten 
\ni\i  incapacity  to  struggle  against  the  slightest 
current,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  resisting 
motive  force  which  may  be  imparted  to  it. 
Both  by  its  constitution,  and  by  the  medium 
which    drives    it   hither   and    thither   at  tlio 
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pleasure  of  the  \nuds,  it  can  never  become  a 
vessel     It  is  a  buoy,  and  remains  a  buoy." 

Discarding,  therefore,  with  contempt,  the 
balloon  as  an  aerial  locomotive,  he  announces 
his  belief  that  it  is  the  screw  which  is  destined 
to  drive  us,  or  clamber  with  us,  into  the  blue 
vault  above,  and  convey  us  from  place  to  place. 
And  here  it  is  right  to  assure  the  reader  that 
the  theoretical  power  of  the  screw  to  accom- 
plish the  end  in  view  is  not  a  disputable 
question.  It  has  been  practically  proved  by 
models,  and  the  only  point  that  remains  to  be 
settled  is  the  possibility  of  applying  the  power 
to  machines  large  enough  to  carry  human 
beings  with  a  sufficient  degree  of  safety  to 
warrant  risking  the  attempt. 

M.  Nadar  sets  out  with  a  statement  which 
he  deems  self-evident,  namely,  that  "  in  order 
to  contend  against  the  air,  we  must  be  speci- 
fically heavier  than  the  air" — a  truth  which 
was  also,  we  are  told,  announced  by  the  first 
Napoleon  in  the  epigrammatic  sentence,  "  There 
can  be  no  progress  without  resistance."  From 
this  the  Frenchman  proceeds  to  prove  that,  in 
order  to  command  the  air,  it  is  necessary  to 
support  one's-self  upon  it,  instead  of  being  at  its 
mercy ;  that  we  can  only  rest  upon  that  which 
resists,  and  that  the  air  itself  furnishes  us 
amply  with  the  needful  resistance — it  being 
"the  same  atmosphere  which  overturns  walls. 
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tears  up  by  the  root  trees  a  century  old,  and 
enables  ships  to  ascend  impetuous  currents." 
Glowing  -with  the  ardour  of  a  man  whose  faith 
is  refreshingly  great,  he  tells  us  that  the  time 
has  at  last  come  when  the  atmosphere  must 
yield  to  man.  "  It  is  for  man, "  he  says,  "  to 
restrain  and  subdue  this  insolent  and  abnormal 
rebellion,  which  has  for  so  many  years  laughed 
at  our  vain  efforts.  We  are  in  turn  about  to 
make  it  serve  us  as  a  slave,  just  as  the  water 
on  which  we  launch  the  ship,  as  the  solid  earth 
on  which  we  press  the  wheel ! " 

There  is  a  toy  called  the  spiralifer,  which  is 
common  enough  in  towns,  and  which  is,  doubt- 
less, known  to  almost  every  one.  It  consists 
of  four  flat  fans  attached  to  a  spindle  some- 
what after  the  manner  of  the  arms  of  a  wind- 
mill It  is  placed  in  a  hollow  tube  and  made 
to  spin  violently  by  pulling  a  string  wound 
round  the  spindle.  The  result  is  that  the 
spiralifer  leaps  out  of  the  hollow  tube  and 
ascends  powerfully  as  long  as  the  violent  spin- 
ning motion  continues.  If  properly  constructed, 
this  toy  acts  with  great  force  and  certainty, 
and  if  the  spinning  motion  could  only  be  kept 
up,  by  any  means,  the  ascent  would  be  con- 
tinued. The  principle  here  involved  is  pre- 
cisely the  same  ^vith  that  which  causes  a  wind- 
mill to  turn,  a  screw-propeller  to  drive  a  ship, 
and  a  cork-screw  to  enter  a  cork.      It  is  pres- 
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8ure  against  a  resisting  medium.  Air  is  the 
resisting  medium  in  the  case  of  the  mill ;  -water 
and  cork  respectively  in  the  other  cases.  The 
only  difference  between  the  wind-mill  and  the 
spiralifer  is,  that  the  first  is  moved  by  the  air 
pressing  against  it,  the  other  by  itself,  in  its 
rotatory  action,  pressing  against  the  air.  If  you 
turn  a  bottle  upside  down,  and,  while  in  that 
position,  send  a  cork-screw  up  into  the  cork,  you 
set  in  motion  the  same  force  which  is  applied 
in  the  spiralifer.  As  the  screw  screws  itself 
up  into  the  cork,  so  the  spiralifer  screws  itself 
up  into  the  air.  Of  course  the  screw  remains 
sticking  there  when  the  motive  power  ceases, 
because  of  the  density  of  the  medium  through 
which  it  moves,  while  the  spiralifer,  when  at 
rests,  sinks,  because  of  the  fluidity  of  the  air ; 
but  the  principle  of  motion  in  each  is  the  same. 
The  screw-propeller  of  a  ship  is  just  a  spiralifer 
placed  horizontally,  acting  on  water  instead  of 
air,  and  having  a  vessel  placed  in  front  of  it. 

Now,  M.  Xadar's  aerial  locomotive  is  a  huge 
spiralifer,  made  strong  enough  to  carry  up  a 
steam-engine  which  shall  keep  it  perpetually 
spinning,  and,  therefore,  perpetually  ascending. 
Perhaps  we  should  have  said  that  his  locomo- 
tive is  a  huge  machine  to  which  several  spirali- 
fers  are  attached,  so  that  while  one  set  raises 
or  (by  reversing  the  engine)  depresses  it,  other 
sets  drive  it  sideways.     The  theory  is  perfect, 
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and  the  practice  has  been  successfully  attempted 
in  models.  MM.  Ponton  d'Am^court  and  De 
la  Laudelle,  we  are  told — "the  one  a  man  of 
the  world,  and  the  other  a  man  of  letters" — 
engaged  the  services  of  two  skilled  mechanics, 
MM.  Joseph  of  Arras,  and  J.  Richard,  wlio 
constructed  models  of  machines  which  ascended 
the  atmosphere,  carrj'^ing  their  motive  power 
(springs)  along  with  them. 

Besides  horizontal  screws,  it  is  proposed  to 
furnish  additional  guiding  power  to  the  locomo- 
tive by  means  of  inclined  planes.  These,  by 
being  arranged  in  various  positions,  while  the 
machine  is  in  motion,  would  act  on  the  air,  as 
do  the  wings  of  a  bird,  and  give  it  direction. 

Xo  doubt,  despite  the  simplicity  of  all  this, 
difficulties  will  present  themselves  to  most 
minds,  some  of  which  may  perhaps  bulk  very 
large  in  the  minds  of  mechanicians — such  as 
the  power  of  materials  to  ^vithstand  the  vio- 
lence of  the  forces  to  which  they  are  to  be 
applied,  etc.  We  do  not  know ;  however,  no 
difficulties  seem  to  have  afflicted  M.  Nadar, 
who  thus  grandly  waives  them  all  aside,  and 
revels  in  the  contemplation  of  the  triumphant 
flights  that  lie  before  him  in  the  future  : — 

"  It  will  be  understood,"  he  writes,  "  that  it 
belongs  not  to  us  to  determine  at  present  either 
the  mechanism  or  the  necessary  manceuvres. 
Neither  shall  we  attempt  to  fix  even  approxi- 
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mately  the  future  velocity  of  the  aeriallocomotive . 
Let  us  rather  attempt  to  calculate  the  probable 
velocity  of  a  locomotive  gliding  through  the 
air,  without  the  possibility  of  running  off  the 
rails,  without  any  oscillation,  without  the  least 
obstacle.  Let  us  fancy  such  locomotive  en- 
countering on  its  way,  in  the  midst,  one  of 
those  atmospheric  currents  which  travel  at  the 
rate  of  forty  leagues  an  hour,  and  following 
that  current;  add  together  these  formidable 
data,  and  your  imagination  will  recoil  in 
adding  still  further  to  these  giddy  velocities, 
that  of  a  machine  falling  through  an  angle  of 
descent  of  from  12,000  to  15,000  feet  in 
a  series  of  gigantic  zigzags,  and  making  the 
tour  of  the  globe  in  a  succession  of  fantastic 
leaps." 

Truly  M.  Nadar  seems  to  us  to  be  right! 
There  are  few  men  or  women,  we  suspect,  who 
would  not  recoil  from  such  "  fantastic  leaps," 
and,  unless  the  prospect  of  a  more  sedate  style 
of  travelling  be  held  out,  it  is  not  probable 
that  aerial  locomotives  vnB.  receive  much 
patronage  from  the  general  public. 

Lord  Carlingford,  who  mistook  the  senti- 
ments of  M.  Nadar  in  regard  to  the  aeiial 
locomotive,  claimed  for  himself,  in  1863,  the 
honour  of  having  pre\'iously  invented  and 
successfully  launched  an  aerial  chariot,  weigh- 
ing  seventeen  stone,  which  rose  on   the  air 
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without  any  assistance  but  that  of  the  Mdnd, 
and,  having  arrived  at  a  horizontal  position  on 
the  air,  it  remained  stationary  there  until 
pulled  do"vvn. 

'^L  Nadar,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  courteous 
letter  in  reply  to  this  claim,  gives  his  inten- 
tions and  opinions  on  the  subject  pretty  clearly 
as  follows  : — 

"  In  fine,  and  that  there  may  be  no  possible 
mistake  on  the  part  of  any  one  regarding  what 
I  am  attempting,  I  desire  to  find  the  necessary 
resources  for  the  constitution  of  a  society, 
which  shall  be  the  centre  of  all  hitherto  isolated 
and  therefore  lost  attempts  to  solve  a  question 
so  profound,  so  vast,  so  complex,  that  it  does 
not  seem  to  belong  to  a  single  individual  to 
achieve  it.  I  have  my  system,  which  I  believe 
to  be  good,  since  it  is  mine ;  but  I  shall  aid 
with  all  the  strength  of  my  will,  and  with  all 
the  energy  of  my  perseverance,  every  system 
which  shall  be  proved  to  be  better  than  mine. 
The  question  to  me  is  not  at  all  who  may  have 
detennined  the  great  problem ;  it  is  that  the 
solution  may  be  found  at  last.  The  fruit  is 
ripe,  I  long  to  see  it  plucked,  no  matter  by 
whom ;  and  this  is  the  sole  cause  of  the  agita- 
tion which  I  have  endeavoured  to  call  forth, 
and  whicli  I  am  now  pursuing." 

A  man  wliu  takes  up  a  subject  with  such 
lii-arty  enthusiasm,  and  in  such  a  liberal  sjiirit, 
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Is,  we  hold,  entitled  to  the  utmost  respect. 
As  we  have,  however,  done  our  best  to  lay  his 
case  before  the  pubHc,  we  feel  entitled  to  express 
with  aU  humHity  some  of  the  doubts  which 
have  been  suggested  to  our  own  mind  while 
meditating  on  the  subject. 

No  doubt  the  theory  propounded  is  correct, 
and,  as  carried  into  practice  with  models,  the 
aerial  locomotive  has  been  a  great  success.  No 
doubt  also  it  is  pleasant  to  contemplate  the 
possibility  of  traversing  space  like  a  bird,  a 
meteor,  or  a  comet,  and  the  absolute  impossi- 
bility of  "  getting  off  the  rails ; "  but  what,  we 
would  ask,  would  be  the  result  of  a  hitch — 
ever  so  small — in  the  working  of  the  steam- 
engine  or  of  the  spring  motor  1 

If  a  railway  engine  breaks  down,  there  are 
all  sorts  of  chances  of  escape  open  to  the 
traveller.  The  engine  may  not  quit  the 
rails,  or  it  may  bound  off  alone,  snap  the 
coupling  chains  and  leave  the  carriages  to 
run  untU  they  come  to  a  gradual  stand-still ; 
or,  the  concussion  may  be  so  modified  that  no 
serious  injury  may  result ;  or,  should  it  come 
to  the  worst,  the  traveller  may  be  among  the 
fortunate  number  who  make  "  miraculous 
escapes."  But  if  a  crank  of  an  aerial  machine 
should  snap  while  it  is  careering  through 
space,  or  even  a  screw  get  loose  and  cause  a 
momentary  stoppage  of  the  motor,  it  is  abun- 
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dantly  e\ddent  that  escape  from  total  and 
swift  destruction  would  be  "miraculous"  in- 
deed, for  the  whole  aflFair  would  come  to  the 
ground  like  a  thunderbolt,  and  "  leave  not  a 
\yrack  behind ! " 

Probably  it  might   be   answered   in   reply 
that  a  parachute  attached  to  the  macl  ^n^ 
the    inclined    planes   acting   as   a   pai 
would    moderate    the    descent.      Well,   tl| 
may  be  something  in  that ;  nevertheless,  p 
chutes  have  not  yet  proved  themselves  t 
very    trustworthy, — and   we   are    const'- 
to  reiterate   the   fact,  that  while  an  f,^ 
causing  the  break-do^vn  of  the  motiVj^ 
of  a  steamboat  or  a  railway  carriage  .^Jes 
necessarily  involve  fatal   consequenc  [  to 
cident  which  should  stop  the  motivejeve 
an  aerial  locomotive  would,  almost  to  a  aid 
result  in  a  grand  smash,  which  wou^  all 
machine  and  passengers  in  one  in^stem 
whirl  of  chaotic  destruction.  nine. 

Whether  this  machine  shall  ever  ^ave 
fully  completed  or  not,  it  is  evident  t  the 
engages  the  earnest  attention  of  m^  ig 
gather  from  the  following  paragra  j  by 
published  in  the  San  Francisco  Bui  -oita- 

"At  a  meeting  of  the  Aerial  '-^-th 
Company,  held  on  Friday,  July  24,  uos^,  11 
San  Francisco,  it  was  voted  to  raise  the  neces- 
sary funds  to  construct  an  improved  avitor  of 
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large  size.  The  opinion  of  the  engineers  of 
the  company  was  unanimous  as  to  success  so 
far,  and  the  feasibility  and  success  of  the  pro- 
jected flying-ship.  It  will  be  about  150  feet  in 
length,  20  to  40  feet  diameter  of  the  gasometer, 
"ith  jropelling  blades  on  each   side  of  the 

f*"  describing  a  radius  of  about  16  feet. 
^„  /p^  jpellersare  shaped  like  a  steamship's,  with 
JJ®^  blades,  each  very  light.  They  will  be  driven 
^^^'  steam-engine  of  five-horse  power,  weigh- 
P°^^  w^ith  boiler  connexions  and  water,  430  lb. 
°!®*^®^-^anes  on  each  side  for  floating  the  ma- 
bility  c  :^  jjjg  about  twenty  feet  wide  at  the  centre 
would  c  machine,  and  made  in  sections,  so  that 
ever  so  ■-  ^^  depressed  or  elevated  at  pleasure 
engme  or  j^jfj^er  or  tail.     The  gasometer  will 

If  a  ra:'  ^  sections,  so  that  in  the  event  of 
aU  sorts  ^  ^^^  section,  the  remainder  will  be 
traveller,  -q^.  ^^jj  practical  purposes ;  indeed,  it 
rails,  or  i^j^g^^  ^j^g  g]jjp  can  fly  through  the  air 
coupling  '^pged  that  the  sustaining  power  of 
run  until  ^  alone  will  be  sufficient  to  maintain 
or,  the  cojj,  ^^  mid-air.  The  gasometer  will  be 
serious  inT^^bly,  of  thin  muslin  or  silk,  satu- 
to  the  wor&  gutta-percha.  It  is  to  carry  four 
fortunate  :^  ^^\  \,q  ready  for  trial  in  sixty 
escapes.  ^  ^ays.  The  result  of  this  experiment 
will  be  looked  for  with  great  interest  all  over 
the  country." 

The  Americans,  with  that  vigour  of  concep- 
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tion  and  f)romptitude  in  action  for  which  they 
are  celebrated,  have  done  a  good  deal  in  the 
cause  of  aerostation ;  but,  as  their  doings  and 
experiences  have  been  in  many  respects  similar 
to  those  men  whose  voyages  have  been  already 
recovmted,  or  touched  upon,  it  would  involve 
too  much  repetition  to  detail  them  here.  Some 
of  their  attempts,  however,  have  outshone  those 
of  the  men  of  the  eastern  hemisphere.  For 
instance,  Mr.  J.  Wise,  a  noted  aeronaut,  has 
several  times  exploded  his  balloons  while  in 
the  air,  to  show  that  the  fragments  with  net- 
work form  a  sort  of  parachute  which  moderates 
the  descent.  He  also,  with  jNIr.  La  Mountain 
and  others,  accomplished  in  1859  the  longest 
flight  on  record,  namely,  1150  miles  in  less  than 
twenty  hours ;  and  the  latter  gentleman  did 
300  miles  in  four  hours  in  the  same  year.  An- 
other American,  Mr.  Lowe,  made  an  enormous 
balloon,  with  which  he  resolved  to  cross  the 
Atlantic  in  about  48  hours.  We  await  the 
accomplishment  of  this  feat  with  much  solici- 
tude ! 

In  conclusion,  we  may  say  that  the  subject 
of  aerostation  is  still  in  its  infancy,  and  that 
we  have  still  to  learn  how  to  conduct  ourselves 
properly  when — Up  in  the  Clouds. 
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